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MET her the other day 
fa) in London, after an inter- 
val of more than twenty 
years. I should never have 
known her; and with 
the frankness which was 
3 one of her charms in that 

far-away time ([ am not 
it remains a charm under 





sure that 
these altered conditions of date and mutual 
relation), she hastened to inform me that, if 
somebody hadn’t chanced to tell her my name, 
she would certainly not have recognized so 
stout and bald-headed a person as her former 


friend, Mr. Lynn. She scrutinized me care- 
fully for a minute, and then added: “ You 
must be glad to be an old gentleman in 
earnest now ; for I remember that your chief 
aim used to be to make yourself out older 
than anybody else. I will say for you that 
you succeeded pretty well; there wasn’t 
much of the impetuosity of youth about you.” 

It is always interesting, if it is not always 
agreeable, to hear what impression one has 
produced upon others, and I dare say it is 
generally surprising into the bargain. I 
confess that 1 was not conscious of having 
endeavoured at the age of twenty-four to 
make myself out older than I was, and for 
the matter of that, I am not conscious of 
being an “old gentleman” at five-and-forty ; 
though I admit—for indeed I cannot deny 
it—that my hair is rather thin and that my 
waist has lost its pristine symmetry. Well, 
at any rate I was not so rude as to call her 
an old lady in return; and we had a long 
talk together ; and when I went home I un- 
locked a certain drawer in my writing-table 
and took from thence a faded photograph 
which I have never felt it to be any part of 
my duty to show to Mrs. Lynn. 

Perhaps I ought to burn that photograph. 
No. 63. 


Norris. 


If anything were to happen to me (and 
when things have come to such a pass that 
one is spoken of in a matter-of-course way 
as an old gentleman, I suppose it must be 
about time to contemplate these contingen- 
cies), my wife would naturally have to look 
through my papers, and I should be sorry if 
her researches were to result in a discovery 
which might add to the poignancy of her 
grief at losing me. On the back of the 
photograph in question there is an inscrip- 
tion—not a compromising inscription— 
merely the words, “ Your sincere friend, 
Sallie Wharton, Paris, 1867,” written in an 
unformed, girlish hand. But no doubt a 
glance at the features of the person thus 
describing herself would be likely to excite 
suspicion ; and the suspicion would be well 
founded, for never in all my life have I been 
half as much in love with anybody as I was 
with my sincere friend Sallie Wharton in 
the year 1867. The portrait is that of a girl, 
so lovely, so charming, so utterly unlike any 
of the ordinary types of pretty girls that I 
declare I cannot look at it even now without 
sensations upon which I forbear to dwell. 
It is, I suppose, ridiculous to experience such 
sensations, however faintly, at my time of 
life. Anachronisms are always ridiculous ; 
and indeed the likeness itself would probably 
appear so to most young men and women 
of the present day, because, being a full- 
length one, it exhibits the fashions of twenty 
years ago, which of course look as ridiculous 
now as the fashions of 1888 will look twenty 
years hence. “Oh, days long past!” ex- 
claims a poet who has written too little 
poetry— 
“Oh, days long past! When night is deep 

Ye oft wage war with holy sleep, 

And to some spectral region far 

Bear the sick soul your prisoner. 
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“ Before us in procession slow 
The dim, pathetic faces go, 
Crying, ‘ Why scorn our weakness thus ? 
Thy present soon will be like us.’” 


I must confess that I didn’t get my fair 
share of sleep—‘“holy” or other—during 
the night which followed that unexpected 
meeting with my old love. Through many 
hours of it I sat up, heaping coals upon 
the smoking-room fire (a dangerous practice, 
Mrs. Lynn says), while my elderly heart was 
stirred within me, and my thoughts went 
back to an epoch which seems like yesterday, 
yet is so completely dead and gone—an epoch 
when the Second Empire was at the height 
of its magnificence, if not of its prosperity ; 
an epoch when ladies wore chignons and had 
not yet discarded crinolines ; when all nations, 
kindreds, and languages were to be seen and 
heard at the great Paris Exhibition ; and 
when an actress could boldly drive up to the 
royal entrance of that building with the proud 
announcement, “Je suis la Grande Duchesse 
de Gérolstein.”’ 

I was at that time a man of vast experience, 
wisdom, and knowledge of the world. I had 
recently taken my degree; I was my own 
father ; I was master of a modest fortune, 
and I had established myself for a few months 
in an appartement in the rue des Pyramides, 
where I used to receive gay young bachelors, 
both native and foreign. Circumstances had 
given me a certain familiarity with Paris 
and the Parisians, of which I was not a little 
proud ; I could boast of tolerably intimate ac- 
quaintance with some of the vivewrs who were 
welcome at the Tuileries and at Compiégne, 
and I well remember the evening when one 
of these gentlemen, the Comte de Montbazon, 
asked me carelessly whether I had yet been 
presented to la belle Américaine. I replied 
that I had not, and added that I didn’t much 
care about Americans. From what I had 
seen of them, I said (I had seen half a 
dozen of them perhaps), they were a vulgar 
and uncultivated nation. In the plenitude 
of one’s insular arrogance, one could make 
such speeches in 1867: it would never do 
to make them in a London drawing-room 
nowadays. 

Montbazon only smiled. The French are 
a great deal more insular (if I may be per- 
mitted the Hibernicism) than we are, and I 
dare say that in his heart he regarded every 
nation except his own as being more or less 
vulgar and uncultivated. “That is very 
possible,” he answered ; “ but Miss Wharton 
is an exception to all rules. One does not 
ask who or what she is ; one does not criticize 


her ; one simply falls in love with her. You 
will say so as soon as you have had the honour 
of an introduction to the most beautiful 
woman in Paris.” 

That honour was accorded to me and that 
prediction was fulfilled on the following after- 
noon, when, strolling up the Champs Elysées 
with Montbazon, I encountered the Wharton 
family—father, mother, and daughter. Mr. 
Wharton, a rather dismal-looking and taciturn 
individual, with a short white beard and no 
moustache, said he was glad to know me; 
and Mrs, Wharton, thin, wrinkled, yellow- 
complexioned, wearing a handsome Indian 
shawl and diamond earrings (one didn’t wear 
diamond earrings in the morning in those days), 
made me a speech, about which I only remem- 
ber that it was rather long and very carefully 
worded. Perhaps that was as much as I could 
have said about it at the time; for my eyes 
and my attention were monopolized by Miss 
Wharton, who in truth well deserved to be 
called the most beautiful woman in Paris. 
Strictly speaking, she was rather pretty than 
beautiful ; but one adjective will do almost 
as well as another where all are hopelessly 
inadequate. What is the use of saying that 
she had gray eyes and arched eyebrows, and 
a mouth like a Cupid’s bow, and brown hair, 
with a golden or bronze tinge in it, and that 
peculiar clear complexion which is the pre- 
rogative (for a certain number of years) of 
American women alone? A more feeble 
description of her it would be impossible to 
give ; and yet it would be absurd to attempt 
any other. As Montbazon had truly said, 
one fell in love with her, one didn’t criticize 
her. 

I forget how it came to pass that I was 
presently walking beside her towards the 
Place de la Concorde, the other three mem- 
bers of the party leading the way. Possibly 
French ideas of conventionalities had some- 
thing to do with an arrangement of which Ihad 
no inclination to complain. She told me that 
she was having a perfectly splendid time at 
Paris, and that she felt like living there for 
the rest of her days. She doubted whether 
London would please her as much, though she 
confessed to a strong desire to see a little of 
English society. 

“‘T want to see everybody and everything 
over here,” she explained. ‘“ We know quite 
a number of French people already; but 
whether they belong to the real aristocracy 
or not I can’t say. M. de Montbazon now— 
is he the real thing?” 

I replied that he was. His title was one 
of the most ancient in France, and his people 
dwelt in dignified seclusion in the Faubourg 
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Saint-Germain. He himself, like others of 
the younger generation, had to some extent 
accepted the existing order of things ; so that 
he was to beseen at Longchamps, at Vincennes, 
occasionally even in the palace of the usurper. 

“Well.” she observed meditatively, “I 
should think a young fellow wouldn’t want 
to shut himself up all the time in a mouldy 
old house on the wrong side of the river just 
because kings are out of fashion. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t call M. de Montbazon a young fellow, 
though.” 

“He would call himself so,’’ I answered. 
“He is about thirty now; at that rate he 
will be a young fellow for another ten years 
at least.” 

“Why, you’re quite epigrammatic!” she 
rejoined, with the air of paying me a com- 
pliment. 

In the course of the short colloquy which 
ensued she informed me that I was very well 
dressed, and that Englishmen were the only 
men who knew how to dress themselves ; also, 
after ascertaining that I was by no means 
wealthy, she expressed great surprise at my 
having no profession or trade. She remarked 
upon my method of pronouncing my native 
tongue, and favoured me with an imitation of 
it which was not, I think, very successful, but 
which was so pretty that I could not be af- 
fronted by it. Her own pronunciation sounded 
a little oddly to my ears ; yet it was neither 
harsh nor nasal, and, like everything else about 
her, it had a charm belonging not to itself 
but to her. I should have been delighted 
with her if she had not made it so apparent 
that she regarded me merely as one small 
item in the great European show which she 
had crossed the Atlantic to see: I believe 
indeed that I was delighted with her, not- 
withstanding that unflattering circumstance. 
I had no excuse for imagining that she was 
delighted with me ; still I ventured to hope 
that she did not dislike me, for when we 
reached the Place de la Concorde, where her 
father’s hired landau was waiting, she asked 
me whether I didn’t want to go to the Exhi- 
bition (the Exposition, she called it) with 
them on the morrow, and added that, if we 
failed to meet there, I must call upon them 
at the Hétel du Rhin, her father and mother 
seconding this invitation with a corroborative 
murmur. I afterwards found that it was 
their function to act as chorus to their 
daughter, and that they discharged it on all 
occasions to the best of their ability. 

“Well,” said Montbazon, as soon as our 
American friends had left us ; “was I not 
right? Are you not already in love?” 

“Miss Wharton is perfect,” I replied ; 
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“but I don’t think I am quite in love with 
her yet. Are yout” 

“Naturally I am; I have not the pre 
tension to be invincible. Besides, one must 
think of one’s duties; and when I tell you 
that she is an only child and that her father 
has millions !—” 

Montbazon’s intentions being so serious 
and well-defined as that, it seemed as if he 
had run a somewhat gratuitous risk by 
introducing a possible rival to the lady of his 
choice ; but I take it that he had far too tho- 
rough and happy a confidence in himself to be 
afraid of any half-fledged Englishman. At the 
time I did not know myself to be half-fledged ; 
so that I was touched by his magnanimity. 

“These people have made their way,” he 
went on presently ; “they are well looked 
upon ; they frequent the best society. So 
far as Miss Wharton is concerned, that is not 
surprising ; for, as I told you, she is above 
all rules ; but the father and mother !—” He 
shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

I said they appeared to me to be braves gens. 

“Oh, they are braves gens,” he returned, 
laughing ; “who denies it?” And then, 
with another shrug of his shoulders: “ What 
would you have? One must belong to one’s 
epoch. But it is droll nevertheless.” 

In spite of his previous assertion, it did 
not strike me that he was very deeply in 
love with Miss Wharton, and indeed he did 
not disguise the fact that if he contemplated 
so uninviting a prospect as matrimony, it 
was chiefly by reason of the admiration 
which he entertained for les beaux yeux de 
sa cassette. Still he said many things in 
praise of her. He even thought her Christian 
name “delicious” ; and since I agreed with 
him, I suppose I must have been more 
enamoured of the fair American than I 
was aware of. In England the diminutive 
Sally has a distinctly plebeian ring; one 
associates it with scullery-maids and “Sally 
in our Alley” ; one doesn’t make use of it in 
addressing any of one’s relations who may 
have been afflicted by cruel parents with 
the name of Sarah. But somehow, I can’t 
tell why, it seemed to suit Miss Wharton, 
who, I swear, was in no way plebeian ; 
though I didn’t know then, and don’t know 
now, anything about her pedigree. It is 
true that she signed herself “Sallie,” not 
“Sally,” which may perhaps be taken as 
marking a shade of difference. 

I met her the next day at the Exhibition. 
She was accompanied—or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say attended—by her 
unobtrusive parents, and at the moment 
when I advanced, with my best bow, she 
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was talking to a tall, lean man of thirty or 
thereabouts, whom I judged by his appear- 
ance to be a compatriot of hers. She greeted 
me as if I had been an old friend, and at 
once presented me to her interlocutor. 

“Mr. Lynn, let me introduce Mr. Eades 
of Bawston. Mr. Eades is like all Baw- 
stonians, he is an immense admirer of every- 
thing English.” 

Mr. Eades raised his hat and smiled slightly. 
He said he was an admirer of English 
scenery and English literature, in a great 
portion of which last he claimed a common 
heritage with us. He thought, too, that 
English portmanteaux were admirable ; but 
perhaps I would pardon his saying that he 
did not greatly admire English hotels. He 
looked as though he might have found other 
things (and persons) in England unworthy 
of admiration, but was too polite to specify 
them. I conceived an immediate feeling of 
dislike for him, which was not lessened 
when we became better acquainted; for 
throughout our subsequent intercourse I 
was never free from a suspicion that he was 
covertly laughing at me. I have since seen 
reason to believe that this conjecture was 
not far wide of the mark. At the moment 
I only wished that he would be good enough 
to go away and let me talk to Miss Wharton ; 
and this he very soon did. 

“ What do you think of him?” she asked 
me in her sudden way, almost as soon as his 
back was turned. 

“T don’t think anything,” I answered ; 
“T haven't had time to form an opinion. 
And if I had, I shouldn’t venture to ex- 
press it to you, for he isa friend of yours, 
I presume |” 

“He avails himself of the privileges of 
a friend, any way. When you came along 
he was telling me that I hadn’t any self- 
respect.” 

I wondered at her allowing him to be so 
impertinent, and I said as much. 

“Well,” she answered, laughing, “he has 
a way of making disagreeable remarks ; and 
what makes them disagreeable is that they 
are generally true. I believe I have about 
as much self-respect as most people ; but it’s 
easy to understand that I’m a little deficient 
according to his notions. Maybe I shall 
improve as I grow older.” 

For my own part, I really did not see how 
any change in her could be an improvement ; 
and I daresay I may have given utterance to 
this remarkable sentiment during a some- 
what prolonged interview, which Mr. and 
Mrs. Wharton did not interrupt. When the 


time came for me to take my leave, there 


was no longer any room for doubt as to the 
fact that I was desperately, passionately in 
love with Miss Wharton. From that day 
forth I always called her Sallie in my 
thoughts, and sometimes, in speaking to her, 
I ventured to address her as Miss Sallie, 
having noticed that many of her countrymen 
permitted themselves that freedom. She 
was very frank and very pleasant with me ; 
she communicated her impressions to me 
without reserve, and told me a good deal 
about her hitherto uneventful history ; but 
I knew all along that I had failed to find 
that favour in her eyes which I desired. I 
am naturally shy, and, like all shy men, I 
say astonishingly bold things every now and 
then ; so that probably the state of my 
affections was clear to her from the outset. 
Still I never advanced beyond a certain 
point with her. I doubt whether I ever 
quite understood my dear Sallie, and I used 
to think that she didn’t quite understand 
me. Perhaps however that was a mistake. 

If Miss Sallie was not altogether easy to 
understand, she was the easiest person in 
the world to know. I speedily became a con- 
stant visitor at the Hétel du Rhin, where 
the Wharton family occupied a highly-deco- 
rated suite of rooms, and where the welcome 
which was accorded to me was extended with 
liberal impartiality to a great many other 
young men. It was a queer, cosmopolitan 
crowd that used to assemble in that gilded 
apartment. The beautiful American heiress 
could boast of having attracted suitors of 
almost every civilized nationality under the 
sun ; and upon my honour and conscience, 
I believe they were all in love with her. 
Even Mr. Eades, who paid her no compli- 
ments and never sent her bouquets or bon- 
bons, was, as I soon discovered, just as much 
in love with her as the others. The only 
difference between him and them was that 
he seemed content to remain in the back- 
ground and to watch her proceedings with a 
faint, saturnine smile. Her proceedings, it 
is true, were worth watching, by reason of 
the really remarkable skill by which she 
contrived to retain all her admirers, while 
showing no special marks of favour to any 
individual amongst them ; but that is hardly 
the sort of spectacle which a true lover can 
contemplate with enjoyment, and as for my- 
self, I must confess that it rendered me 
supremely miserable. I once took the liberty 
of asking her whether she didn’t think that 
luring people on to their destruction was 
rather a poor form of sport, and she laughed 
heartily before she replied that she was 
incapable of such conduct, 
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“The day you can show me that I have de- 
stroyed a fellow-creature I will go into a con- 
vent and do penance for the rest of my life,” 
she declared. “I don’t know what you mean 
by luring peopleon. Have I lured you on?” 

I could not say that she had ; nor in truth 
could I accuse her of being a flirt. She 
attracted admiration because she couldn’t 
help it; if she had no great wish to help 
it, that was scarcely a reasonable ground for 
quarrelling with her. 

Being, as I was at that time, jealous of so 
large a number of people, I did not feel the 
addition of one more unfortunate to the list 
of Miss Wharton’s captives as any great ad- 
dition to the weight of my woes. Indeed I 
was more amused than distressed when I 
discovered that Charlie Fairfax must hence- 
forth be counted as one of us. Charlie 
Fairfax, in the year 1867, was a sort of 
anticipation of subsequent social develop- 
ments. There are, I am told, a great many 
young fellows of his stamp nowadays; but 
they were then comparatively rare, and 
were therefore the more amusing to quiet 
persons like myself. Charlie had recently 
been sent down from Oxford for playing 
I forget what unheard-of pranks, and his 
father (who may perhaps have wanted to get 
him out of England) had decided that he 
could not employ his period of enforced 
leisure better than by going over to Paris 
and learning French. Accordingly he was 
learning French, and, I dare say, was at the 
same time learning a good many things of 
which he might just as well have remained 
in ignorance. He was a good-looking, good- 
humoured, round-faced boy, possessed in a 
high degree of that peculiarly British variety 
of humour which the French have never 
understood. Hence he had become involved 
in numerous misunderstandings with the 
Parisian authorities which, had he not been 
blessed with powerful friends at the Embassy, 
would probably have brought him into inti- 
mate acquaintance with the interior of 
Parisian prisons. He never could divest 
himself of the idea that gendarmes and ser- 
gents de ville were fair game ; he had a way 
of chaffing those magnificent functionaries 
which they did not think in the least funny, 
and in the presence of more than one juge 
de paix he had conducted himself after a 
fashion which certainly would not be tole- 
rated for a moment under the present régime. 
In the piping times of the Second Empire 
we were more popular on the other side of 
the Channel than we are now, and much 
allowance was made for the eccentricities of 
well-born Englishmen. 
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I think it must have been Montbazon who 
introduced Charlie to Miss Wharton. At any 
rate, the introduction was effected, and the 
usual result ensued with the usual celerity. 
One afternoon the boy came to see me and 
informed me with some solemnity (I was a 
few years older than he, and he honoured me 
with a large measure of his confidence) that 
he had met his fate. He was tolerably 
sanguine ; he had no great dread of any of 
his rivals, except Mr. Eades, whom he desig- 
nated as “that beastly Yankee”; and although 
it was true that his private means were quite 
inadequate to the support of a wife, that was 
of little consequence, seeing that Miss Whar- 
ton was so amply provided for. His opinion 
probably was that the younger son of a peer 
of the realm is entitled by virtue of his 
position to cry quits with a New York 
heiress. 

“T’ve only seen her twice,” he told me; 
“but we got on together like a house on fire. 
Oh, Lynn, what a jolly girl she is ! You don’t 
think so, perhaps? You're such a solemn old 
ass that you don’t know a jolly girl when you 
see her!” 

Alas! I was more appreciative than he 
gave me credit for being. Solemn I may have 
been, and it is not for me to deny that I was 
once an ass; but at least I was not such an 
ass as he supposed. However he was pleased 
to regard me as out of the race, and to make 
me the depositary of his love-born reflections, 
which were half comic, half pathetic ; for in 
truth he was very hard hit. He had lately 
learnt to play the banjo, and I remember how 
he used to sing— 


“Oh, Sally, dearest Sally ! 
You’m fairer dan de day ; 
Your eyes so bright dey shine at night 
When de moon am gone away !” 


I don’t know whether he ever favoured 
Miss Wharton with that Ethiopian ditty; but 
it is likely enough that he did, his method of 
wooing being free from any foolish bashful- 
ness. In any case, she was much pleased with 
him, and questioned me closely with regard 
to his parentage and social standing. “ His 
father is a lord, isn’t he?” she asked. “ What 
sort of a lord?” 

“ One of our best kind,” I replied. And I 
proceeded to explain that the nobleman in 
question, though only a baron, was entitled 
by long descent to hold his head above many 
earls and marquises. Besides—which was 
even more important—he belonged to the 
right set, and was well off and kept a racing- 
stable. 

“So that Mr. Fairfax really is one of your 
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aristocracy,” she said. “I’m glad of that, 
because I want to be able to say that I have 
known a British aristocrat intimately.” 

I had no objection to her doing so, so long 
as she put it in that way—even though she did 
presently elicit the admission from me that I 
was not myself an aristocrat. Her interest 
in Charlie was, I hoped, merely the expression 
of an intelligent curiosity. At the same time 
I should have been better pleased if she had 
not allowed him to engross quite so much of 
her leisure and attention. For now, to the 
distress and disgust of others besides myself, 
he became her constant companion ; and the 
effect of his companionship upon her was to 
keep her in a state of such perpetual hilarity 
that it was impossible to take up the thread 
of sentimental discourse with her again when 
once it had been broken by the entrance of 
this overgrown schoolboy. 

I met them both one evening at the house 
of Madame de Brignoles—a great lady, as 
great ladies went in that period of general 
make-believe. Her husband was in the 
Ministry, and, after the fashion of Imperialist 
officials, called himself de Brignoles because he 
had been born in a place of that name: I 
forget what his real patronymic was. Madame 
de Brignoles was pretty, rather clever, and 
trés chic ; the Royal personages who had 
come to Paris to see the Exhibition had been 
pleased to smile upon her, and she had had 
the honour of entertaining them at splendid 
functions which must have cost somebody a 
great deal of money. The party of which I 
speak was quite a small affair—she herself 
described it as a petite sauterie—and I dare say 
that not more than a hundred persons were 
present at it. That the Whartons should have 
been included in the number was a proof that 
they had established themselves upon a firm 
footing in the best circles of Parisian society ; 
and what was still more significant was 
that they, or rather she—for Mr. and Mrs. 
Wharton hardly counted—formed the most 
conspicuous feature in a gathering which was 
supposed to be particularly select. 

Sallie was always at her ease and free from 
all self-consciousness. She seemed to take it 
quite as a matter of course that she should 
lead the prolonged cotillon which had been 
substituted for the usual programme of 
dances ; she instructed her partner, M. de 
Montbazon, in sundry figures which, for any- 
thing that I know, may have been of her 
own inventing ; and I think she encouraged 
Charlie Fairfax to play the fool with some- 
thing more than his usual abandon. It was 


a very gay evening, and everybody laughed a 
great deal. 


The gaiety, to the best of my 


knowledge and belief, was quite innocent— 
at all events, I am sure that it was quite 
innocent so far as Sallie’s share in it was 
concerned—but I cannot say that it was 
precisely decorous. As for me, I am unable 
to help being decorous, though I have often 
made the attempt. I don’t know how to 
stand on my head, nor does it amuse me very 
much to see other people stand upon theirs ; 
so that Ihave repeatedly been accused of look- 
ing shocked when I haven't really felt so— 
which in my younger days used to be a source 
of much grief to me. I was looking on (pos- 
sibly with a somewhat morose air) at the 
gambols of my fellow-guests in Madame de 
Brignoles’ drawing-room, when I was joined 
by Mr. Eades, who annoyed me a little by 
remarking : 

“This sort of thing doesn’t quite chime in 
with your English notions of propriety, does 
it?” 

“TI don’t know that my notions of pro- 
priety are any more strict than yours,’ I 
answered resentfully. 

“Oh, but mine are very strict indeed,” 
said he, with that irritating smile of his. 
“We are entirely in sympathy, you and I, 
if you only realized it. To my mind, for 
instance, your friend Mr. Fairfax is compro- 
mising the dignity of civilized humanity by 
scampering round the room on all fours and 
imitating the barking of a dog. But I 
shouldn’t object so much to the frolics 
of Mr. Fairfax if I didn’t feel that they were 
lowering the social tone of everybody pre- 
sent, including that of Miss Sallie Wharton. 
Unless I am very much mistaken, those are 
also your sentiments.” 

He was not mistaken; those were my 
sentiments. But as I had not seen fit to 
express them, I naturally did not care much 
about having them expressed for me by any- 
body else ; so I answered, “I don’t see that 
the social tone of the company concerns 
either you or me particularly.” 

“ Perhaps not,” he answered, without tak- 
ing offence ; “ perhaps we are only interested 
in one member of it. The truth is that she 
is apt to be a good deal influenced by the 
general tone.” He went on presently, “ You 
and I, Mr. Lynn, are companions in mis- 
fortune ; we are a couple of honest men who 
have got into an absurd predicament. To 
do you justice, you are less absurd than I, 
because you accept Miss Wharton for what 
she is, or appears to be ; you don’t try to 
convert her into your ideal (she isn’t your 
ideal, you know). I do try, and of course I 
don’t succeed. As far as that goes, we 
are both doomed to failure, and we know 
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it. Yet we shall stay on in Paris, instead of 
taking our tickets for some other city to- 
morrow morning and forgetting all about it, 
as we should do if we were rational beings.” 

I might have been affronted by his candour 
if I had been less in love and less uneasy. 
As it was, I blurted out, “Then you really 
think she will marry Fairfax?” 

“ Oh, no,” he answered, smiling ; “ I think 
she will probably marry the Comte de 
Montbazon, who will make her thoroughly 
miserable. I agree that she would perhaps 
marry Mr. Fairfax if he were a lord; but he 
isn’t a lord, you see.” 

“T don’t think you can be very much 
in love with Miss Wharton,” I remarked. 
He laughed and made no reply. He gave 
me the impression that he had one quite 
ready, but did not think it worth while 
to utter it. By and by however he explained 
himself after a fashion. 

“ We Americans,” he said, “ are an im- 
aginative and excitable people ; a'so, as you 
are sure to have been told scores of times, we 
are inquisitive,and have the habit of looking 
before we leap. That combination of qualities 
produces in a great many cases the result 
that you see. Miss Wharton won’t marry 
you or me, because she knows very well what 
her life would be like with either of us. She 
doesn’t exactly know what life as an English 
or French countess would be like ; but titles 
appeal to her imagination, and the kind of 
experience that she is passing through to- 
night seems to hold out a prospect of future 
excitement. She won’t make many inquiries 
about M. de Montbazon’s character or ante- 
cedents ; but she will take good care to satisfy 
herself that he belongs to the vieille roche. 
She is not in love with him or with anybody 
else.” 

Having delivered this dogmatic judgment, 
Mr. Eades turned away. I was not greatly 
impressed by his speech, which struck me as 
that of a man who wanted to appear cleverer 
than he really was; and indeed the only 
portion of it with which I felt able to agree 
was its last sentence. It certainly did not 
appear to me that Sallie had as yet lost her 
heart to anybody. That the glitter of 
Montbazon’s coronet had caused her to 
lose her head—as he seemed to imply—I did 
not for a moment believe. 

By waiting until the very end of the pro- 
ceedings I obtained the privilege of escorting 
her to her carriage, and while we were going 
down stairs she remarked, “So you and Mr. 
Eades have been discussing me.”’ 

“ What makes you think so?” I inquired. 

“Tt was plain enough to anybody with 


eyes. Of course he had nothing flattering to 
say about me.” 

And as I hesitated to reply, she added, 
“Oh, I’m not asking you to betray him. 
It’s a very extraordinary thing, and I am 
sure he would never believe it, but I really 
don’t care what Mr. Eades thinks about me.” 

“ Naturally you don’t,” I answered, “and 
you don’t care what I think either.” 

“ T didn’t say that. You are full of pre- 
judices, I expect; but at all events you 
are not a New Englander.” 

“No,” I said, “I am only an old Eng- 
lander, and whatever my prejudices may be, 
it is pretty certain that I shall always think 
everything that you do right.” 

“ Everything?” she asked, raising her eye- 
brows and laughing. 

“ Well—I hope so.” 

And then, as I had been so good, she gave 
me a flower from the bouquet which she had 
carried during the evening. She used to 
throw me these sops from time to time, and 
I am ashamed to say that they always made 
me ridiculously happy. I have them still. 
Their brown and withered remains lie in the 
same drawer with the photograph, which I 
will certainly burn to-morrow evening as 
soon as I have concluded this simple tale. 


IL 


Ir was a few days after this that Mont- 
bazon kindly asked me to join an expedition 
to Saint Cloud, which he had arranged for 
the benefit of his American friends. He 
was to drive us down in his coach (an Eng- 
lish coach, drawn by an English team, both 
recently purchased), we were to dine there, 
and return to Paris in the cool of the 
evening. 

Of course I accepted the invitation ; and 
Mr. Eades, whom I met at the trysting-place, 
greeted me with a short laugh and a shrug 
of his shoulders. I dare say he was laugh- 
ing as much at himself as at me, and thought 
that we should both have acted more wisely 
in avoiding an excursion which was not 
likely to bring much enjoyment to either of 
us. Charlie Fairfax was there too. I must 
say for Montbazon that he had a belief in 
himself which bordered upon the sublime. 
He could not but be aware that he had 
rivals ; yet it never seemed to occur to him 
that their rivalry could be worth taking into 
account, or that their company might be 
undesirable. 
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He was also a man of remarkable intre- 
pidity. His courage may have been that of 
ignorance—indeed I think it must have 
been ; but one can’t help admiring courage 
of any kind, and the perfect calmness with 
which he gathered up his reins and started 
(if such an operation could be called starting) 
his team from the door of the Hétel du Rhin 
gave me the impression that if ever his 
country, in some future hour of need, should 
call upon one of her devoted sons to lead a 
forlorn hope, the required Curtius would be 
forthcoming in the person of my friend. 
He was just about as capable of driving 
four-in-hand as I am of taking command of 
an ironclad. How in the world we managed 
to extricate ourselves from the Paris streets 
without a smash is more than I can explain ; 
but, as everybody knows, these miracles do 
occur sometimes. The grooms kept jumping 
down and running to the heads of the leaders ; 
Mrs. Wharton, who was greatly alarmed 
(and no wonder !), entreated piteously that 
she might be dropped and allowed to go 
home, and Charlie Fairfax made no effort to 
disguise his merriment ; but through it all 
Montbazon remained cool and impassive. I 
could not tell whether Sallie, who occupied 
the box-seat, realized her danger or not; if 
she did, she had her nerves under capital 
control Neither she nor her companion 
allowed their conversation to be interrupted 
fora moment by the trifling episodes above 
alluded to, nor did she take any notice of 
the terrified squeaks of her mother, whom 
it fell to the lot of Mr. Eades to soothe and 
reassure. 

When, however, we got free of the 
banlieue and the fretted horses felt at liberty 
to express their feelings, a somewhat more 
serious scrimmage occurred. One of the 
leaders shied badly; Montbazon promptly 
gave him the whip; and the result of this 
injudicious exercise of authority was that 
the next moment we had our near wheels 
in a ditch, and our team in a condition of 
complete demoralization. It was Charlie 
Fairfax who got us out of our difficulty. He 
assured the ladies that it was all right and 
begged them to sit still; he took the reins 
from Montbazon, who relinquished them 
with the submissiveness which incapacity 
may always be trusted to display in a 
moment of emergency ; and having estab- 
lished himself upon the box and started us 
once more on our way, he showed no inclin- 
ation to resign his conquered position. 

“The horses are right enough,’ I heard 


. him explaining to Sallie ; “they'll go like 


so many little sheep now, you'll see.” 


The impudence of that young man was 
equal to anything. I don’t think he even 
went through the form of offering to retire 
in favour of his entertainer ; and although, 
for my own part, I naturally preferred to 
sit behind a coachman who knew what he 
was about, I was really sorry for Montbazon, 
who accepted the situation with admirable 
good humour. He glanced at me and raised 
his eyebrows and laughed a little. Then he 
lighted a cigarette and tranquilly contem- 
plated the landscape. “One does not,” he 
seemed to imply, “expect good manners from 
an Englishman.” 

Charlie, I think, enjoyed his drive very 
much ; and so, to all appearance, did Miss 
Wharton. The latter never so much as 
turned her head to look at her deposed host, 
and from that time until we arrived at our 
destination, which we reached without 
further contretemps, she responded by con- 
tinual peals of laughter to the jokes of 
which her present neighbour had always an 
inexhaustible supply at command. After- 
wards, while we were wandering about the 
park at Saint Cloud, she informed me that 
she liked Mr. Fairfax “ ever so much” ; and 
in explanation of her liking she added: 
“ He’s just as smart as he can be.” 

I don’t suppose that she was thinking of 
drawing any mental comparison between 
Charlie and me; but when one is in love 
one is prone to place a personal construction 
upon any remark made by the object of one’s 
adoration, and I answered in a somewhat 
grudging spirit that smartness wasn’t every- 
thing. 

“Well, it’s better than nothing, anyway,” 
she rejoined. 

This was discouraging, and touched me, so 
to speak, on the raw; but I did not allow 
myself to be put to silence. I remember 
that, as we paced slowly across the turf, in 
view of the palace and the gardens and the 
spreading trees, since devastated and laid 
low, I gave utterance to some of those wise 
and philosophical reflections which perhaps 
one has no business to inflict upon one’s 
fellow-creatures until one can do so with the 
dignity and impartiality that belong to mid- 
dle age. I observed that there was a certain 
kind of superficial cleverness which almost 
invariably denoted shallowness, and indeed 
arose from it;I said that men who laid 
themselves out to be amusing in society were 
very generally dull dogs at home ; I praised 
those excellent, if not very showy, quali- 
ties of constancy and trustworthiness which 
mark the ordinary, as distinguished from the 
exceptional, Englishman ; and I wound up 
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by remarking that Charlie Fairfax, after all, 
was nothing but a schoolboy. The truth 
was that I was afraid she would marry 
Charlie if he asked her, and I was quite sure 
that he meant to ask her. 

“Oh, he’s only a boy,” she agreed, when I 
had ended my harangue ; “I don’t take him 
seriously, as they say over here. Still, in 
some ways, I prefer boys to full-grown men. 
Mr. Eades, now, is very full-grown and very 
serious, isn’t he ?”’ 

“T think you are rather hard upon Mr. 
Eades,” I said, for I felt that I could afford 
to be magnanimous in that quarter. 

“Tf I am,” she returned, “it’s only fair 
play, for he is hard enough upon me. Not 
that I care!” 

Thus it dawned upon my acute intelli- 
gence that the “beastly Yankee” (to use 
Charlie’s polite phrase) might be a more 
formidable rival than I had supposed. It 
was perhaps a proof of Charlie’s “smart- 
ness’ that he had taken that view all along ; 
I am not sure that he displayed much of the 
same quality by doing his best upon the 
present occasion to make Mr. Eades appear 
ridiculous. It was only for a few minutes 
that Sallie and I were left to ourselves ; the 
rest of the party soon joined us, and then it 
was that Charlie thought fit to begin chaffing 
the Bostonian. 

I suppose he must have heard that the in- 
habitants of Boston plume themselves upon 
their culture and literary judgment, for he 
opened fire by inquiring what was thought in 
that city about a number of recondite writers 
whom he named, and awaiting a reply with 
an air of exaggerated and deferential interest. 
Then he pretended to think that Massa- 
chusetts was a town, and wanted to know why 
it had not been made the capital of the 
United States. Of course, he said, he was 
aware that New York was the capital, and he 
expressed the greatest surprise on learning 
that it was not. After that he made a 
number of idiotic criticisms upon the conduct 
of the recent war, asked whether New Eng- 
landers, as arule, were abolitionists or slave- 
owners, and in short said everything that he 
could think of to get a rise out of his inter- 
locutor, who steadily declined to rise. Mr. 
Eades answered his questions with perfect 
gravity, and took no notice of his attacks, 
only responding by a few quiet home-thrusts, 
which did not disconcert our young friend 
(that would have been impossible), but which 
left him, upon the whole, with rather the 
worst of the encounter. 

When we sat down todinner the social 
atmosphere was decidedly electric. Eades, I 
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suspected, was angry, though outwardly com- 
posed ; Charlie was in the mood for any impish 
trick ; Miss Wharton looked rather grave, and 
Montbazon was visibly annoyed. ‘The latter, 
I fancy, would have pardoned jokes made at 
his own expense, whatever he might have 
thought of their taste, but did not wish that 
one of his guests should be insulted. He had 
Mrs. Wharton on his right hand, and Sallie 
on his left. Facing him sat Mr. Wharton, 
while Charlie had been placed in a position, 
which he probably would not have chosen, 
between that gentleman and myself. 

The repast which had been provided for us 
was in all respects excellent ; for Montbazon, 
having but a small fortune, and being deeply 
in debt, never thought of grudging expendi- 
ture. The wine, too, was unexceptionable, and 
that little wretch Charlie, who, notwithstand- 
ing his tender years, had the impertinence to 
be a bon vivant, did ample justice to both. 
One comfort was that the gratifying of his 
carnal appetites kept him tolerably quiet, so 
that I hoped he would content himself with 
talking nonsense to old Mr. Wharton, and 
would do nothing to bring about the awkward 
scene which I had at first dreaded. After a 
time I ceased to pay attention to him (being 
more interested in listening to the remarks 
which Sallie and Mr. Eades were interchang- 
ing), but it was, I have no doubt, due to his 
initiative that when we reached the stage 
of coffee and cigarettes, Mr. Wharton slowly 
rose, with the obvious intention of making a 
speech. 

Under any circumstances, an impromptu 
after-dinner speech is apt to be ludicrous, 
but a speech addressed to an audience of 
half a dozen persons is quite unavoidably so. 
Mr. Wharton however did not seem to be 
under that impression. In grave, deliberate 
accents he pronounced an oration which was 
admirably worded, and which, if only he had 
had six hundred instead of six hearers, would, 
I am sure, have met with the applause which, 
as an elocutionary effort, it deserved. He 
paid some pretty compliments to his host, 
whose health he had risen to propose ; he 
alluded gracefully to the sympathy which 
existed between his own country and that 
in which he was at present sojourning, re- 
marking that Americans could never forget 
the French alliance, which had _ contri- 


buted so largely towards the _ establish- 
ment of their national independence ; then 
he congratulated himself and us upon the 
disappearance of ancient animosities, and 
upon the happy state of things which per- 
mitted Americans, Frenchmen, and English- 
men to meet as friends round the social 
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board. Finally, he hoped he might be 
allowed to couple the names of Mr. Lynn 
and Mr. Fairfax with that of our noble 
entertainer. 

We all rapped the table and emptied our 
glasses; after which Montbazon got up 
and bowed. I was wondering whether I 
ought not, perhaps, to do likewise when, to 
my deep regret, I perceived that Charlie 
Fairfax was already on his legs. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began: “ It 
is, I assure you, with a deep sense of my 
own unworthiness that I obey what I am 
informed is the general wish of this vast 
assemblage by responding to the toast which 
has just been so eloquently proposed and 
so enthusiastically received. On behalf of 
the British people at large, and of my 
esteemed friend Mr. Lynn and myself in 
particular, I beg to thank you most warmly 
for the very kind way in which you have 
drunk to our health. This evening will ever 
remain enshrined in my memory as one of 
the proudest of a long, and I hope I may 
venture to add, a virtuous, career.” 

He went on in this style for some minutes, 
blandly tgnoring my whispered remonstrances 
and the chilling seriousness of the company. 
“TI cannot,” he said in conclusion, “ sit down 
without expressing my cordial concurrence 
in the sentiments of international amity 
which have been so ably dwelt upon by Mr. 
Wharton. It now becomes my pleasant duty 
to call upon you to drink to the health of 
the American nation; and I am persuaded 
that I shall have the approval of all here 
present in uniting with that toast the 
honoured and representative name of Mr. 
Eades.” 

All this was not very funny ; but, on the 
other hand, it was not particularly offensive 
(at any rate, a sensible man might be trusted 
to disregard its offensiveness) ; and knowing 
of what Charlie was capable, I could not but 
be thankful that he had said nothing worse. 
Knowing what I did of him, I might cer- 
tainly have known that worse was coming. 
It is a very childish and a very ancient trick 
to spread cobblers’ wax upon a man’s chair ; 
but this, like other time-honoured jests of a 
similar description, owes its popularity to 
its unfailing and inevitable success, and I 
must confess that when Mr. Eades, with a 
tolerant smile upon his face, tried to get up 
and failed, I was a little tickled, though I 
blushed for the credit of my country. Of 
course I saw at once what was the matter 
(indeed, I remembered that Charlie had 
hovered somewhat unnecessarily round the 
table before we took our seats) ; but, oddly 
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enough, his victim did not appear to have 
grasped the situation. Once more he rose, 
lifting his chair with him; then he placed 
both his hands upon the seat and madea 
supreme effort. A loud sound of ripping and 
rending followed ; after which Mr. Eades 
hastily subsided, with a very blank expres- 
sion of countenance. 

Charlie, who had placed his elbows upon 
the table, and was resting his chin upon his 
folded hands in an attitude of innocent ex- 
pectation, exclaimed, “Hullo! what have 
you done to yourself, my dear fellow?” 
Sallie suddenly burst into a fit of laughter ; 
while Montbazon, frowning, muttered under 
his breath, “ Voila qui dépasse la mesure!” 

As I have mentioned before, I had no great 
liking for Mr. Eades ; but in fairness to him 
I must say that he behaved very well under 
circumstances of extreme provocation. An 
important article of his attire had suffered 
such damage that it was difficult to see how 
he would be able to return to Paris with a due 
regard to the requirements of decency ; yet, 
after he had been got out of the room, and 
while the waiter and I were doing our best 
to make him presentable, he only remarked : 
“ Your young friend can’t see very far through 
a brick wall, Mr, Lynn. He flatters me en- 
tirely too much.” 

I did not attempt to defend Charlie, who 
had expressed the utmost amazement at the 
catastrophe which had occurred ; I merely 
said: “ He’s an unmannerly young idiot, and 
I will take care that he shall beg your pardon. 
As for his being mistaken in what you are 
pleased to call his flattery of you, that’s 
another matter.” 


“Oh, he’s mistaken,” answered the 
American, laughing. “So are you, my 
dear sir. We are in the same boat, all three 


of us, and that is why I can easily forgive 
the poor fellow for having tried to make a 
fool of me. He can’t possibly make a greater 
fool of me than I am, you see. What is a 
little provoking—only there’s no help for it— 
is that he holds the winning card, after all : 
because he will have forgotten all about his 
disappointment in a month or so, whereas it 
will take you and me rather longer than that 
to regain possession of our senses. Mean- 
while, I am not sorry to have an excuse for 
going back by rail. Perhaps you'll kindly 
inform the company that I am not in a fit 
state to reappear.” 


“Tl go with you,” I said. “ Why the 


deuce should I risk my neck for the pleasure 
of sitting on the top of a coach between an 
old man and an old woman?” 

I went downstairs and made the requisite 























excuses, which were accepted without any 
protest. What did it matter to me whether 
Mr. Eades was right or wrong in his estimate 
of his chances? I had my own opinion upon 
the subject ; but it was so clear as to need 
no further demonstration that, out of Miss 
Wharton’s four lovers, there was at all events 
one who had no chance in the world. It is, 
I suppose, in harmony with the general un- 
fitness of things that time should have proved 
that one to be the most faithful of the 
batch. 

I should be truly sorry if Mrs. Lynn were 
to read the above sentence; but happily 
there is no danger of her doing so. My 
wife never reads magazines ; nor, were she 
to depart from her custom, would it be with- 
in her capacity to recognize her prosaic lord 
in this sentimental writer (for I need hardly 
say that Lynn is a mere nom de plume). 

I did not hear much of the conversation 
wherewith Mr. Eades beguiled the railway 
journey to Paris, nor, during the waking 
intervals of a somewhat disturbed night, 
did I bestow many thoughts upon my fellow- 
sufferers, of whom he might or might not 
be one ; but while I was at breakfast on the 
ensuing morning I was roused from selfish 
meditations by the entrance of Charlie Fair- 
fax, who announced with his customary cool- 
ness that he had come to request that I 
would act as his second in a duel. 

“TI certainly will not be a party to any 
such tomfoolery,” I answered. “If you 
choose to get into rows, you had better ask 
one of your French friends to see you through. 
With whom have you managed to quarrel 
now! I should say it was Mr. Eades, only 
I know he wouldn’t trouble himself to 
challenge you. By the way, I have as good 
as promised that you shall apologize to 
him.” 

Charlie made a face. “I'd much rather 
kick him,” he answered. “ However, it will 
be time enough to think about that when we 
have finished the other business. Fancy that 
solemn ass Montbazon pulling my nose be- 
cause I had contrived, with a good deal of 
trouble and skill, to rid him of an obnoxious 
passenger! Confound the beggar! he ought 
to have been grateful to me.” 

“Did he pull your nose?” I inquired. 

“ Not with his finger and thumb; but it 
comes to much the same thing. Just after 
you had left us last night he asked me to walk 
round to the stables with him, and as soon 
as we were out of hearing of the women he 
told me that my tenue was inouie, that I 
had placed him in the position of having 
permitted an unpardonable affront to be 
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inflicted upon a stranger whom he had asked 
to dine with him, and that he considered me 
as much answerable to him as he was to 
Mr. Eades. At first I thought he was only 
humbugging, because he isn’t a bad sort 
of a pompous old donkey, you know; but 
when I began laughing at him he got up on 
his hind-legs and told me that I was no 
gentleman. That sounded pretty straight ; 
so I said 1 supposed he meant fighting. He 
made a low bow and answered that he was 
at my disposition ; after which we turned 
our backs upon each other and strutted off 
in opposite directions. I was very sorry 
about it ; because of course I couldn’t return 
on the coach, and how on earth they were to 
reach Paris unless I drove them I couldn't 
imagine. However, I suppose one of the 
grooms must have taken the reins; for I 
heard that they got back all right. As for 
me, I thought I had better not catch you 
up ; so I roamed about for a bit and then 
made my way to the station. Now, what's 
the proper thing to do? You'll have to find 
some other fellow to go with you and call 
upon him, won’t you?” 

“T have told you already,” said I, “that 
I am not going to aid and abet in any such 
murderous folly. I suppose you know that 
if you go out with him, he will probably 
kill you. The best thing you can do is to 
write an apology, which I shall be very 
happy to carry to him on your behalf.” 

“*Can’t do that, my dear fellow,” answered 
Charlie tranquilly ; “I’m the insulted party, 
don’t you see? He called me no gentle- . 
man.” 

I could only rejoin that I must decline to 
be hampered by technicalities. I should 
have preferred to keep clear of the whole 
affair ; but I didn’t want the unfortunate 
boy to be shot or spitted, and I knew that if 
I dismissed him to seek the aid of a couple 
of natives, very little effort would be made 
to avert the encounter. However, he 
wouldn’t hear of apologizing, and I was 
still reasoning with him when our colloquy 
was interrupted by the arrival of no less a 
person than Montbazon himself. 

The Frenchman looked half amused, half 
crestfallen. He shook hands with me, and 
then turning to Charlie said, “ I have already 
called at your address, sir, and hearing that 
you were here, I followed you in order to offer 
you my excuses, and to withdraw unreservedly 
the expression of which I made use to you 
yesterday.” He added with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “It is absolutely incorrect ; I 
ought to have waited for you to take the first 
step—but what would you have? You will 
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not, I trust, imagine that I am afraid of 
meeting you. For the rest, if you are not 
satisfied ——” 

“ Of course he is satisfied,” I interrupted ; 
and Charlie, who had looked a little puzzled 
at first, now held out his hand saying, “Oh, 
it’s all right, old chap ; I’m sure I don’t want 
to quarrel with you. Have a cigar.” 

Charlie was one of those happy-go-lucky 
mortals who never bother themselves much 
about the causes of events. He chattered 
away for ten minutes or so as unconcernedly 
as if nothing embarrassing had occurred, and 
then took himself off—which was a relief to 
me, since it gave me the opportunity of ask- 
ing Montbazon what was the meaning of 
the extraordinary scene which I had just 
witnessed. 

“ You do not guess?” he returned with a 
smile. 

“Miss Wharton has intervened perhaps ?”’ 
I suggested. 

“‘ Precisely. She noticed the disappearance 
of our young friend ; she divined what had 
occurred, and she at once ordered me to beg 
his pardon. She declared that she would not 
have him killed for all the Mr. Eades in 
America or Europe.” 

“ T am glad you had the humanity to obey 
her,” I observed. “Did you really mean to 
kill a boy like that?” 

“ Mon Dieu! I should not have tried to 
kill him, but one can never tell. He might 
have rushed upon my blade; it is what 
novices often do. To tell you the truth, 
I think him a very badly brought-up young 
man, and I should not have been sorry 
to give him a lesson in manners. But you 
understand that when one’s fiancée makes a 
point of anything , 

“*One’s fiancée ?” I repeated stupidly. 

“ Yes, the affair is arranged ; I thought I 
had told you that it was en train. You are 
too reasonable to bear a grudge against me. 
Naturally you have been in love with her ; 
so have we all—that was inevitable. Well, 
you have secured for yourself a pleasant 
souvenir, Which will not be dissipated by the 
prose of married life. You will resign your- 
self, my dear Lynn; I count upon your 
common sense. I am not so sure of the 
little Fairfax, or even of Mr. Eades,” he 
added with a laugh. 

I believe I really have a good deal of 
common sense. When one is not blessed 
with a very large number of fine qualities, 
one may as well claim credit for those which 
one does possess. I was deeply shocked and 
grieved, but I don’t think I looked either the 
one or the other. Only I could not help 





remarking, “ you are much more fortunate 
than you deserve to be.” 

“Oh, she is charming,” he answered ; “she 
is quite charming. I do not complain. I 
have no great taste for marriage, that is all.” 

Later in the day I communicated the news 
to Charlie, who made a terrible fuss. Indeed 
he almost cried about it, and I was very 
sorry for him. He left Paris that same 
night, giving me to understand that unless 
he could get home at once he would hardly 
be able to resist an overwhelming impulse 
towards self-destruction. He has been 
married for many years, has a large family, 
and is the master of a pack of foxhounds in 
his father’s county. Mr. Eades also took his 
departure for Switzerland. He told me that 
he was not in the least surprised at what had 
happened, but that as he did not “ feel like” 
congratulating Miss Wharton, he preferred 
not to expose himself to the risk of saying 
anything rude to her. 

As for me, I stood my ground, not seeing 
that it would make me very much happier 
to join in the general stampede. Besides, I 
was curious to hear what explanation Sallie 
would have to give of her engagement to a 
man for whom I was persuaded that she did 
not care a brass farthing. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to add that she did not favour me 
with any explanation—with none, that is, 
which could be properly described as such. 
Nor did she express any pity for me ; though 
she appeared to have plenty at the service of 
Charlie Fairfax. But what she was most 
anxious about was to be told how Mr. Eades 
had received the news of her betrothal. 

“Wasn’t he mad?” she asked eagerly. 

“No,” I replied (for it has always been 
my endeavour to be truthful) ; “he seemed 
to think that it was only what might have 
been expected of you.” 

To this she made no immediate rejoinder ; 
but shortly afterwards she mentioned, apropos 
of nothing, that there was a meanness about 
some Englishmen which she despised. 

That being so, and the time for which I 
had hired my little appartement having nearly 
reached its conclusion, I soon removed my 
broken heart to my fatherland. For three 
years afterwards I used to hear occasionally 
and indirectly of the Comtesse de Montbazon. 
She was very popular, very rich, very fashion- 
able, I was told ; but my informants doubted 
whether she enjoyed a large measure of do- 
mestic felicity. Her husband, they said, was 
not a domestic man ; and she did not accom- 
modate herself ; she had droll ideas ; perhaps 
she was a little wanting in savoir vivre. 
Then, in 1870, Montbazon volunteered for 























service and got himself shot ; after which she 
retired into the provinces with her two 
children, thus disappearing from Parisian 
ken. 

When I met her the other night she asked 
me, in the course of conversation, whether I 
remembered Mr. Eades ; to which I replied 
that I remembered him very well, and asked 
what had become of him. 

“I believe he is living in Boston,” she 
answered, “and I know he is married ; but 
[ have heard nothing of him for a very long 
time.” After a momentary pause, she re- 
sumed, laughing somewhat constrainedly : 
“We are all old people now; we can say 
anything we like—don’t you think he treated 
me rather cruelly in those days ?”’ 

“No,” said I; “I think it was you who 
treated him—and others—cruelly. Of course 
you were aware that—that—” 

“No, I wasn’t,” she interrupted quickly ; 
“how could I be when he never told me? 
He did tell me afterwards ; but then it was 
too late. I wasn’t agirl any longer; I was 
a widow and half a Frenchwoman, and I had 
my children to think of. So he went straight 
back to Boston and married some superior 
person. I don’t know what ‘ others’ I treated 
cruelly,” she added presently. “Do you 
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mean poor little Mr. Fairfax! I prevented 
M. de Montbazon from running him through 
the body, any way, and if he is well and 
happy now, as you tell me that he is, he may 
thank me for his health and happiness. It 
hasn’t done him much harm to have been 
unhappy for a few weeks more than twenty 
years ago.” 

“You had a fourth admirer in those days 
who was unhappy for more than a few 
weeks,” I made so bold as to remark. 

At this mild reminder she was pleased to 
burst out laughing. “Oh, I wasn’t very 
sorry for the fourth admirer,” she declared ; 
“his wasn’t a desperate case. The fourth 
admirer was self-possessed enough to regard 
me as an interesting study after he heard 
that I was engaged to be married. I haven’t 
forgotten his calling upon me and poking 
his finger into my wounds to see whether I 
should wince.” 

Well, I suppose nobody’s wounds ought to 
remain open for twenty years, and mine, no 
doubt, were healed long ago. Nevertheless, 
the scars continue perceptible, and cannot 
be quite obliterated even by the sight of a 
lady who so little resembles the photograph 
which I am now about to throw into the 
fire at last. 














HATCH FARM, ABINGER HAMMER. 
From a Drawing by W. BiscomBE GARDNER. 


SURREY FARMHOUSES. 


OnLy twenty miles due south of Charing 
Cross, the central pimple of London wen, 
as the crow flies, begins that unsophisticated 
and picturesque champaign country known 
to its inhabitants and to the few else who 
wot of it as the Weald of Surrey. And in 
the Weald of Surrey these sketches from 
nature have all been studied by a sympathetic 
artist. The very name indeed, has an old- 
world ring about it—and the region itself 
does not in its turn belie the name. For 
Weald is the true South-Saxon form of the 
same antique Teutonic word which in modern 
Germany we know as wald, and in the 
Anglian midlands as wold or would; and 
it originally denoted, if not a woodland, at 
least an open forest district. No forest in 
England has an older or more interesting 
history than the Weald of Surrey, Kent, and 
Sussex, the Andredes-weald of the Teutonic 
South-Saxon settlers, the Anderida Silva of 
the earlier Roman conquerors and settlers. 
And as some idea of its origin and nature is 
essential at bottom to a true comprehension 
of the Weald country as we now find it, 
I shall make no apology for entering in brief 
summary into the story of its past, so far 
as it casts light on the belated character of 
its lonely fields and its gabled farmhouses 


at the present day. My view of the province 
of the wider criticism may perhaps seem to 
many an unduly expansive one; but I 
nevertheless hold it impossible fully to 
understand the spirit of Mr. Gardner’s 
dainty and characteristic drawings here 
engraved, without at least some cursory 
knowledge of the peculiar conditions which 
have left the region in whose midst they 
were sketched a bit of untouched old England 
to the present hour. 

At the period when southern Britain first 
assumed something like its existing shape 
and conformation, a great boss or upward 
wave of the land-surface rose slowly from 
the sea in a long continuous swell from the 
Thames valley to the central axis now occu- 
pied by the Forest Ridge of Kent and Sussex, 
and subsided thence once more by a graceful 
curve to the chalky cliffs at Brighton and 
Eastbourne. Of this primitive land-surface, 
an unbroken and undenuded portion still 
remains in the flowing contour of Salisbury 
Plain ; while remnants of the wave subsist 
further east at either end in the gradual rise 
of the North Downs from London to Box 
Hill, and the gradual descent of their sisters 
the South Downs from the Devil’s Dyke or 
Chanctonbury Ring to the sea at Worthing. 
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But in south-eastern England as we know 
it to-day the intermediate or central portion 
of this great boss, once a continuous chalky 
plain, has been worn away by rain and 
rivers, wind and landslip, leaving in between 
the deeply scooped valley which we call the 
Weald, a valley bounded on either side by the 
steep escarpments of the broken chalk, so 
familiar to all of us between Guildford and 
Red Hill on its northern bank, and between 
the Lewes Downs and Chanctonbury Ring 
on its southern border. 

What has caused the carving out of this 
deep depression—this profound valley into 
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those quaint and creeper-clad timbered farm- 
houses ! 

When south-eastern England last emerged 
from the sea in whose recesses it had ac- 
quired its thick coating of tertiary deposits, 
this swelling boss of land about Kent and 
Surrey formed the centre of one of the great 
upheaving formative processes, The axis 
of upheaval along which it rose is still 
marked for us by the long belt of sandstone 
uplands known locally as the Forest Ridge. 
St. Leonard’s Forest at Horsham and Ash- 
down Forest near Tunbridge Wells are 
remnants of the woods that originally covered 


CHIMNEY CORNER, TEMPLE FARM, CAPEL. 
From a Drawing by W. Biscompe GARDNER. 


whose midst the medieval devil (ignorant 
apparently of the simple hydrostatic fact 
that water will not run up hill ) proposed to 
admit by his famous dyke the waters of tlie 
Channel, as French engineers in later days 
have proposed to flood the area of the lesser 
Sahara? The true answer to that curious 
problem in earth-sculpture gives us in brief 
the key to all the subsequent physical, his- 
torical, and artistic peculiarities of the Sur- 
rey Weald. Onits terms hangs everything 
else Wealden. How far back we must go 
in time in order clearly to understand to 
the very bottom the determining causes of 


it: it runs like a backbone through Surrey 
and Sussex, and finally topples over into the 
waves of the Channel in the steep cliffs of 
the Castle Hill at Hastings, and the tall 
bluffs of Ecclesbourne and Fairlight Glen. 
From that central line we may picture to 
ourselves the primitive table-land of re-risen 
England as sloping off gradually on either 
side towards the Thames in one direction 
and the Channel in the other. But the 
curious part of it all is that at the present 
day the centre of upheaval is more or less 
occupied by a great hollow, the Weald, while 
the subsiding slopes to right and left now 








CHERT GATE ON THE PIPBROOK, WESTCOTT. 


Engraved by R. B. Lopce, from a Drawing by W. Biscowpe Garpner 





FRONT OF OSBROOK FARM, CAPEL. 
Engraved by H. F. Davey 
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rise as comparatively high hillsinthe North 
and South Downs, and the range of heather- 
clad sandstone heights from Leith Hill and 
Holmbury to Black Down and Hindhead. 
Why is this? Why should geology thus 
outrage common sense? Simply because the 
Weald is a denudation valley. In other 
words, it is a water-worn hollow from which 
a vast amount of superincumbent material 
has been gradually removed and washed away 
by the slow action of rainand rivers. The 
central part, being the most upheaved, was 
also necessarily the most broken and loosest : 
the side portions, on the other hand, 


damp clay on either side, intersected in the 
midst by a sandstone range. To north or 
south, the observer looks down upon the 
champaign country from the escarpment of the 
chalk downs, as at Denbies and the Dyke, or 
still more directly from the similar but yet 
nearer escarpment of the greensand, as at 
Leith Hill Tower and the Ewhurst windmill. 
On a very clear day at Box Hill, almost the 
whole series of strata here described may be 
taken in by the eye at a single glance, and 
their relations: observed with marvellous 
distinctness. First comes the chalk on whose 
top the observer actually stands, rising up by 





TEMPLE FARM, 
From a Drawing by W. 


compressed by weight and lateral pressure, 
were the hardest and most resisting, the last 
to give way before the incessant drip of the 
slow-eating water. The valley of the Weald 
has been worn piecemeal, drop by drop, 
through the superincumbent chalk, first 
down to the level of the greensand in its 
outer parts next the chalk downs ; then down 
to the Weald clay in the succeeding two 
belts; and finally down to the Hastings 
sands along the central axis formed by the 
Forest Ridge. 

At the present time therefore the Weald 
proper consists of two great belts of cold 


NEAR CAPEL. 
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a slow ascent from beneath the Thames valley, 
and cut off abruptly with singular preci- 
pitancy in the denuded escarpment at his very 
feet. Next follows the northern belt of green- 
sand, forming the Deepdene Hills, the Nower, 
and the Leith Hill range dway to westward. 
Then succeeds the northern belt of Weald 
clay, a flat and low-lying district, its soft 
mud having yielded much more: readily to 
the action of the water than the compara- 
tively harder chalks and sandstones. Beyond, 
again, rises the Forest Ridge, in the midst 
of all, a single upheaved range of Hastings 
sands. Southward, the series repeats itself 
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once more : the southern belt of Weald clay ; 
the southern belt of greensand hills; and 
far away upon the dim horizon, the chalk 
reappearing at last in the rounded outlines 
of the hazy South Downs. 

It is immaterial for our present purpose 
to remark that the work of denudation was 
not done in a day, and that the centre of the 
dome-like mass of land here vaguely im- 
agined was in all probability worn down flat 
at first by marine action. These minor 
geological points are of little general interest. 
It is quite enough for Cobbett’s “ plain man” 
to know that the main features of the 
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less friable and tractable, forming a gentle 
elevation in the midst of all. 

It is the Weald clay, filling up the larger 
part of the great glen thus hollowed out, 
that makes the Weald what it is—a thick 
and pasty mud laid down in the delta of 
some mighty river of secondary times, whose 
basin probably equalled or exceeded that of 
the Ganges, the Amazon, or the Mississippi. 
In wet weather this clay becomes completely 
water-logged and sticky : it is impermeable to 
rain, and it drains badly ; so that it produces 
a cold and inhospitable soil, friendly to oaks, 
holly-bushes, and blackthorn, but ill fitted for 





OSBROOK FARM, CAPEL. 
From a Drawing by W. BiscomBe GARDNER, 


country as we actually see them were pro- 
duced on such adome-shaped mass in some- 
thing like the way here described ; that from 
the low central watershed the primeval rivers 
cut their way through the chalk, as the Wey 
does at Guildford and the Mole at Dorking ; 
and that rain and river action finally diver- 
sified the scenery into its existing earth- 
sculpture, the chalk escarpments being 
broken off sheer above the hollow formed by 
the soft gault ; the harder greensand rising 
more precipitously beyond into bold hills ; 
the Weald clay lying flat and cold in the 
valley at their feet ; and the Hastings sand, 


gardening or the higher agriculture. Hence 
the historical condition of the trackless 
Weald, ever the most backward part of 
southern England, and still incredibly rural 
and unsophisticated, in spite of its nearness 
to London and the Thames on the one hand, 
as well as to Brighton, the south coast and 
the Channel on the other 

England has no soil for British oaks liko 
this cold Weald. William Smith, the father 
of geology, chose for it indeed the name of 
Oak-tree clay. And from the dawn of his- 
tory (whenever that may be) a vast oak 
forest covered with its dense tangles the 
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BONNET’S FARM, NEAR OCKLEY. 
Engraved by R. B. Lopasz, from a Drawing by W. Biscompe Garpner 










































SIDE VIEW OF BONNET’S FARM NEAR OCKLEY. 
From a Drawing by W. BiscomBe GARDNER. 


whole broad area of the Wealden valley. It 
stretched for 120 miles in length from 
Hastings and Sandgate, where it touched 
the sea, right across the face of Kent and 
Sussex, far into the heart of Hants and 
Surrey. From time immemorial hardly a 
town of any sort has broken the solitude of 
this vast waste: and even at the present day, 
save on the sea-coast, it can scarcely boast of 
anything better than a large village. Where 
the woodland abutted on the sea at Pevensey 
and Dungeness, low marshes marked the 
subsidence of the clay beneath the Channel. 
‘Phe Romans knew the tract as the Forest of 
Anderida, a Latinized form of the original 


Celtic name Antred, which means “ unin- 
habited” ; and an uninhabited woodland it 
must indeed have been until the legionaries 
first drove through it the great Roman roads 
which still bear the names of the Stane 
Street and Well Street. For ages the 
forest had entirely cut off the country of 
the Regni (the Sussex seaboard) from the 
country of the Cantii (the Kentish Downs) 
and the country of the Atrebates (the North 
Downs of Surrey and Eastern Hampshire). 
At the one dry spot where this ancient 
boundary wood struck the sea between 
Beachy Head and the Hastings cliffs, the 
Romans built on an eyot of the marshland 
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their fortress of Anderia, the Camp of the 
Trackless Wild, whose antique masonry still 
remains in part, built into the Norman watch- 
tower of Pevensey Castle: while right across 
its midst they pushed a great causeway from 
London to the coast, threading the passes of 
the Downs near Juniper Hill, and crossing 
the clay in @ long straight line of Roman 
directness, past Ockley and Bignor, to the 
military post of Regnum, the modern Chi- 
chester. 

When the Saxon came to south-eastern Eng- 
land, history repeated itself in the selfsame 
fashion. The Regni and the Atrebates were 
merely replaced by the men of Sussex and 
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itself they never attacked ; and in that track- 
less wild the unenslaved remnant of the 
Celtic population of Kent and Sussex took 
refuge from their enemies ; or, as the Saxon 
writer naively puts it, “fled into Andred.” 
Unless I mistake, strongly-marked traces of 
this Celtic origin are still everywhere ap- 
parent in the peasantry of the Weald. 
Surrey itself, on the other hand, the Saxons, 
I think, must undoubtedly have entered 
by the mouth of the Thames. It is usual, to 
be sure, for historians to repeat parrot-wise 
the queer old statement, doubtfully true at 
any time, that Surrey was a sub-division 
of the South Saxon kingdom. But how on 
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BUCKINGHILL FARM, OCKLEY. 
From a Drawing by W. Biscompe GARDNER. 


the men of Surrey. The great forest, inter- 
posed by Nature as a positive barrier or 
predestined march between the Sussex coast- 
line and the valley of the Thames, remained 
still, as ever, a dividing line between two 
hostile nations. The South Saxons landed, 
according to the hoary and respectable myth, 
at Keynor, near Chichester, captured Reg- 
num, over-ran the Downs, and finally pushed 
their way along the coast to the confines of 
the forest, where, in the graphic words of 
our sanguinary old national chronicle — 
‘Aella and Cissa beset Andredes-ceaster, 
and slew all them that therein were, nor was 
there after one Briton left.” But the forest 


earth could a folk who lived at Chichester 
and Selsea call the region which lay to the 
north of them, beyond the great wood, Suth- 
rige, “the South Kingdom”? That name 
was evidently bestowed upon the dwellers 
along the Wey and the Mole by the inhabit- 
ants of London, who still describe the ad- 
jacent portions of the county as the Surrey 
side. And why should invaders tread the 
trackless recesses of the dangerous oak forest 
when an open road lay temptingly before 
them up the valley of the Thames and its 
tributary streams? I hold it certain that 
the Saxon invasion attacked the peninsula 
between the English Channel and the Thames 
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estuary from both sides alike, advancing 
along the rivers as far as the escarpment of 
the chalk and greensand, but leaving the 
central belt of forest on the Weald clay— 
the true inner and rural Surrey, with which 
alone we have here principally to deal—in 
the hands of sparse bodies of 
aboriginal and unconquered Celts. 

Slowly through the middle 
ages, however, man’s habitations 
penetrated, bit by bit, into this 
great belt of stubborn clay. Old 
causeways of unknown origin 
still thread its sticky morass, 
sometimes, as at Holmwood, mere 
rubble paths but sometimes, as 
at Ockley, regularly paved with 
flat flagstones. The swineherd 
was no doubt the first pioneer 
of civilization among the forest 
glades. The acorns of the Weald 
fed huge herds of pigs, and the 
spots selected as swine pastures 
among the deep oak wood were 
known as dens, a word which still 
gives a terminal syllable to no 
less than fifty-nine distinct places 
in the area of the Weald. Ten- 
terden, Biddenden, Frittenden, 
and Horsemonden are among the 
best-known of these ancient pig- 
feeding villages. As late as the 
reign of Charles II. a special 
tribunal known as the Court of 
Dens held its sittings at Alding- 
ton to determine disputes arising 
out of the right of forest pasture. 

Next to the swineherds came 
the charcoal-burners and wood- 
cutters, by whose aid small patches 
of tentative cultivation gradually 
began to invade the ancient wood- 
land. The spots thus early cleared 
by the woodman’s axe bear to 
this day names ending in field, a 
“felled” space, or, as we say now- 
adays in America, “a clearing.” 
Henfield, Linfield, Itchingfield, 
Wivelsfield, Uckfield, and Ifield 
are well-known examples of these 
old forestine villages. Still later, 
as pasture land emerged from 
the wood, came the herdsman, to 
whom we owe the folds, or fenced 
and inclosed pastures, of which Cowfold, 
Slinfold, Hadfold, and Paddingfold are 
familiar instances. 

To this day, in fact, the local nomencla- 
ture of the ancient forest region of the 
Surrey border bears everywhere eloquent wit- 
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ness to its former wild and tree-clad condition. 
“In the district of the Weald,” says Mr. Isaac 
Taylor (to whom all students of English 
place-names owe endless obligations), “ almost 
every local name, for miles and miles, ter- 
minates in hurst, ley, field, or den. The 








BOSELL FARM, OCKLEY. 
From a Drawing by W. Biscompe GARDNER. 


hursts and charts were tle denser portions 
of the forest [untouched by the axe] : the leys 
were the eon open forest glades where 
the cattle love to lie: the dens were the deep 
wooded valleys, and the fields were little 
patches of ‘felled’ or cleared lands in the 





HIGH HOUSE FARM, SHERE. 
Engraved by A. E. Coomue, from a Drawing by W. BiscomBe GARDNER, 
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KING’S OR FARM FARM, NEAR OCKLEY. 
Engraved by A. E. Coomse, from a Drawing by W. Biscompr Garver. 
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midst of the surrounding forest. From 
Petersfield and Midhurst, by Billinghurst, 
Cuckfield, Wadhurst, and Lamberhurst, as 
far as Hawkhurst and Tenterden, these 
forest names stretch in an uninterrupted 
string.” Their northward range into Surrey 
is marked by the low belt of Weald clay 
below the sandstone ridge of Holmbury and 
Leith Hill, where a long line of forest names 
runs across the county by Siddinghurst, 
Chiddingfold, Dunsfold, Nanhurst, Riding- 
hurst, Cranley, Farnhurst, and Brockhurst, 
to Polingfold, Ewhurst, Tanhurst, Ockley, 
Holmwood, Charlwood, Oakwood, Horley, 


sand. At a period when coal was not yet 
mined, the proximity of the forest, with its 
abundant charcoal supply, to the ore of the 
hillsides, gave unusual opportunities for the 
primitive mode of smelting. During the 
‘Tudor period, accordingly, furnaces and iron- 
works began to spring up all over the, Weald. 
The Forest of Anderida set up afresh as an 
incipient Black Country. The “hammer- 
ponds” which occur abundantly in every part 
of this region were heads of water used to 
work the forges; the best-known instances 
are at the Thursley hammer-ponds and at 
Abinger Hammer. During these palmy days 





LOSELY FARM, NEAR EWHURST. 
From a Drawing by W. Biscompe Garpyer 


Crowhurst, Bletchingley, and Lingfield. Could 
anything better show the essentially wood- 
land nature of this Weald belt than such a 
long succession of forest-named villages, in 
whose names even the most unphilological 
eye will readily detect the oak, the holly, 
the fern, the ling, the crane, the red deer, 
and the brock or badger ? 

With the discovery of the Weald iron-beds, 
the wider industrial development of the 
-Weald region first began. The ore is found 
in the greensand hills, and still more in the 
bands of clay-ironstone which traverse the 
Ashburnham Beds division of the Hastings 


of the Weald industry, iron made the fortune 
of more than one Elizabethan family. Great 
mansions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries lie thick upon the soil. Villages 
and towns of a small sort began to cover the 
ground, and stately manor-houses rose among 
the glades and dens so long given over to the 
brock and the crane, or to the swineherd and 
the drover. Even the tombstones in the 
churches were made of cast-iron, as one may 
still see in the chancel at Crowhurst. 

This burst of prosperity, while the Weald 
was “on the boom,” did not however last 
long. Northern coal and northern ironstone 
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NORTH SIDE OF CROSSWAY'S FARM, ABINGER 


From a Drawing by W. Biscompy GARDNER 


drove the product of the Weald furnaces at 
last out of the market. The Black Country 
shifted its head quarters to Staffordshire. 
Then the forest region, now partially cleared, 
relapsed once more into its accustomed quiet. 
But like every dog, the Weald had had its 
day, and made the best of it. The villages, the 
churches, the manor-houses remained : even 
roads of a certain sort existed: and the 
abundance of oaks, both isolated and in plan- 
tations, give the district to this day a pecu- 
liarly park-like and dignified character. At 
the best of times, indeed, the Weald lay 
remote from the rest of the kingdom. Its 
“lanes of bottomless clay,’’ as Cobbett calls 
them, never made a good means of communi- 


cation with the outer world. Late in the last 
century, the family travelling coach still 
dreaded the deep mud of the Surrey Weald. 
And even now there are villages, like Aldfold 
and Newdigate, so extraordinarily secluded 
that one can hardly believe one’s self, when 
one comes upon them suddenly,“within the 
thirty mile radius from Charing Cross. 

The great characteristics .of the Surrey 
village are the green and the common. ~ No 
county in England perhaps, except York- 
shire, Devonshire, and the Cumbrian shires, 
has so large a proportion of its area still 
unenclosed. As late as Queen Anne’s day, 
Holmwood was a deer-forest, and its red-deer 
are mentioned by Defoe, who says “the 
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largest stags have been hunted here that have 
been seen in England.” For miles even now 
one may traverse the open heather and 
bracken along the sandstone hills: while on 
the plain itself the amount of open common 
always surprises the stranger in a Surrey 
district. The fact is, till very recently, land 
in Surrey had but a ridiculously small value. 
The county remained very sparsely inhabited, 
and the area for the most part was unfit for 
tillage. Hence every hamlet had its corner of 
green : and it is the existence of these uni- 
versal cricket-fields at their very doors, with 
the consequent practice from early childhood, 
that has made the Surrey men into the 
champions of England. 

Scattered up and down over the face of the 
Weald are to be found the endless beautiful 
old farmhouses which Mr. Gardner, our 
Surrey limner, has made the special subject 
of his loving study. How rich in picturesque- 
ness is this favoured region may be gathered 
from the fact that the houses illustrated in 
the sketches which accompany this article 
lie all within the compass of a very small 
tract, some six or eight miles square, lying 
immediately behind the town of Dorking. 
At its back the sandstone range rises sheer 
from the plain to the Deepdene woods or the 
old camp of Hanstiebury (too often docked 
nowadays of its initial aspirate), but beneath 
stretches the long flat expanse of clay, a deep 
moist hollow, green with its own dampness 
in the driest summers, and justifying still by 
its numerous holly-bushes its ancient title of 
the Vale of Holmesdale. “It is a country,” 
says its local laureate, Cobbett, ‘“ where, 
strictly speaking, only three things will grow 
well—grass, wheat, and oak-trees.” But the 
sturdy old rebel ought to have added the 
holly-tree to his list ; for under its old English 
name of holm-bush it colours to this day the 
nomenclature of Holmwood and the whole 
Holmesdale district ; while holly-bushes cut 
into antique shapes still give a certain quaint 
old-world beauty to the trim and formal 
Weald cottage gardens. 

These cottages and their gardens Mr. 
Gardner knows how to present for us with a 
delicate touch that few other artists in black 
and white can ever hope to imitate. Lovers 
of Nature who were fortunate enough to visit 
his little exhibition last summer at Great 
George Street, Westminster—the smailest 
among the picture-shows, but by no means 
the least—must have been surprised at the 
wealth and variety of artistic effect his deli- 
cate brush had managed to extract from so 
apparently limited a range of subjects. As 
a matter of fact, the range was not really 


limited at all, because Mr. Gardner has the 
rare power of selecting so many diverse 
typical themes or points of view, and treating 
every one with such perfect harmony through- 
out that the spectator’s feeling on viewing 
each takes a distinctive tinge from the 
artist’s own individuality thrown diversely 
into every detailof them. The skies in parti- 
cular were in this respect admirable. It was 
not merely that each was a sky in itself, a 
beautiful atmosphere in the abstract, an 
element in the picture ; but that each was so 
admirably selected for its particular purpose, 
so thoroughly in tune with the key-note of 
the sketch to which it formed a sympathetic 
and harmonious background. This lyric 
effect in art, if I may be allowed the 
metaphor, this rounding off of the picture 
with its appropriate setting is one of the 
more poetical elements of landscape. Mere 
handicraft can never attain that skill; no 
technique can teach it ; it is innate in the 
eye and soul of the true artist. 

And how diverse they are in themselves, 
these Surrey farmhouses! What pleasing 
variety of individual fancy, so unlike the 
square and bare modern jerry-built tenement, 
pub up by contract on a cheap stereotyped 
pattern! Look for example at the arched 
gateway and mullioned windows of Crossways 
Farm near Abinger—a house that no doubt 
suggested to the greatest of living English 
novelists (who lives hard by) the title of the 
estate he bestowed upon his wayward Diana. 
Turn from that stately Elizabethan formality 
to the projecting timbered outline and pic- 
turesque gable-ends of Bonnet’s at Ockley. 
Each in its way is perfect as a type of rural 
life ; yet how different the ways, how unlike 
the suggestions. The one calls up to the 
mind a graceful picture of ease and 
dignity, and a certain antique squirearchical 
splendour ; the other is all redolent of rose- 
mary and lavender, all instinct with the 
deep rustic simplicity of Surrey. Lady Clare 
might stand at the door of the Crossways ; 
neat-handed Phyllis, we are much more 
sure, braids her neat hair behind that latticed 
casement in the projecting first-floor front of 
Bonnet’s. It is not without reason in the 
nature of things therefore that our artist 
puts a couple of dogs by the Elizabethan 
archway, while a flight of graceful swifts 
circle around the gables of the pargeted 
cottage. 

Look once more at the Jacobean front of 
King’s Farm at Ockley, with its clustered 
chimney-stacks and its oriel windows, beside 
the quaint and quiet old-world restfulness of 
Loseley, near Ewhurst, the thoroughly rustic 
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simplicity and calm of Temple Farm, Capel, 
or the picturesque decay of Bosell at Ockley. 
How rich is the detail of Osbrook, with its 
strangely-curved timbers; how modest the 
low range of the Hatch at Abinger! In the 
original black-and-whites at the exhibition 
in Great George Street even experienced 
critics were sometimes deceived by the deli- 
cacy and fineness of Mr. Gardner’s touch 
into suspecting the illegitimate intrusion of 
pen and ink; but as a matter of fact, a 
small pocket lens soon settles the question 
that it is all brush-work, done with a minute 
and painstaking carefulness. The effect of 
course is far better than anything that can 
be reached with a pen. Even in such dainty 
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largely influenced, not wholly for good, by 
the habits and traditions of the engraver’s 
art. This @ priori suspicion fails to realize 
itself. I venture to say, and I believe all 
who have examined his delicate sketches for 
themselves will fully agree with me, that his 
drawings are all painter’s pictures. Mr. 
Gardner has managed to conquer two pro- 
vinces equally. He never mixes his arts. 
He engraves like an engraver, and he paints 
like a painter. Each is admirable in its own 
kind. I don’t mean to say that the practice 
of wood-engraving has not left its mark on 
the artist to some extent for good. The 
habit of taking almost extravagantly minute 
pains which is essential to even a modest 








REDLAND'S FARM, HOLMWOOD. 
From a Drawing by W. Biscompr GARDNER. 


miniature-like work the brush imparts a 
freedom and gracefulness to every line 
impossible of attainment by rigid steel or 
scarcely yielding crow-quill. 

Yet on the other hand these sketches of 
Surrey farms are most emphatically painter's 
pictures. Mr. Gardner stands confessedly 
at the head of the wood-engraving craft in 
England at least, if not in the world, and he 
has introduced into his special art a spirit 
of sympathetic treatment and full realization 
of textures and values which hitherto had 
hardly so much as been dreamt of in that 
intractable material He has made his 
blocks of boxwood positively plastic. One 
might have suspected beforehand, therefore, 
that his black-and-white drawings would be 





success as an engraver on wood has no doubt 
somewhat modified Mr. Gardner's methods. 
But it hasn’t destroyed either his breadth or 
his spontaneity. It has left him still, when 
he paints, essentially a painter. 

The trees in these drawings, I fancy, more 
particularly bring out the artist’s feeling for 
the minuter points of natural form and 
beauty. They are all of them just the thing 
they pretend to be. The power of represent- 
ing trees, shrubs, and plants in art, in fact, 
with grace and ease, as well as with perfect 
fidelity to the underlying truths of Nature, 
is a rare and very precious quality. And on 
this point perhaps the technical botanist 
(elsewhere venturing gingerly wltra crepi- 
dam) may be allowed to speak with rather 
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more confidence than on any other depart- 
ment in the ticklish and delicate field of art 
criticism. For shortcomings in either direc- 
tion rank among the commonest failures of 
our artists. On the one hand, you have the 
merely impressionist treatment—I use the 
word in its widest and not in its modern 
sense—which gives you with artistic freedom 
and gracefulness the general idea of the 
particular species, but fails to reproduce 


organism.” On the other hand, you have 
the: technical botanical drawing, the hard 
wooden representation of known facts, un- 
impeachable as to filament, anther, and 
connective, but often utterly untrue to habit 
and aspect. I have known a botanical artist 
of this latter type to send one home illus- 
trations of a familiar plant, technically correct 
in every detail, yet so painfully unlike the 
thing itself that I was obliged to botanize it, 

so to speak, with minute observa- 

tions hefore I discovered for what 








GATEWAY, FRONT OF CROSSWAY'S FARM, ABINGER. 
From a Drawing by W. Biscompe GARDNER. 


with any accuracy of detail, nay, often mis- 
represents or distorts in demonstrable points 
the true type of branching, leafing, and in- 
florescence. Defects of this sort, due to 
insufficient observation or carelessness of 
truth, may sometimes be found even in the 
work of great landscape-painters. In many 
such cases the technical botanist could lay 
his hand definitely at once on certain par- 
ticular points and say, “As a matter of 
fact, this thing is otherwise in the actual 


species it was actually intended. 
“This is a buttercup,” is the ap- 
propriate legend for such a style 
of plant or flower-drawing. 

The number of artists who 
thoroughly succeed in combining 
and conciliating these conflicting 
claims of fact and art are very 
few. Among those who approach 
the matter from the botanical side, 
Miss North’s sketches of tropical 
blossoms, and (longo intervallo) Mr. 
Moggridge’s drawings of South 
European orchids, are among the 
truest and best I know. Of living 
English painters who attack Nature 
from the opposite or artistic side, 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, to my mind, 
comes first in this respect ; and he 
is closely followed by Mr. Henry 
Moore, on the rare occasions when 
Mr. Moore permits us to behold 
something other than a harvestless 
wave in the foreground of his pic- 
tures. I will not pursue the in- 
vidious task of pointing the horrid 
example of utter inaccuracy : though 
there is at least one truly great 
artist now among us whose floral 
notions are evolved apparently 
from his inner consciousness, and 
whose views on the functions of 
petals and stamens are enough to 
make Sprengel turn in his grave 
with horror. I will content myself 
with saying that ability to paint is 
not enough here to satisfy a con- 
scientious botanical critic: ability 
to observe and collate and interpret as well 
is also necessary for complete success in 
accurately representing both aspects of 
Nature. 

A friend of mine, an artist, met a brother 
painter who had just taken to himself two 
important acquisitions—a new wife, and a 
new house. The house had a garden, and in 
the garden were trees—good big trees—with 
shade and a seat under them. “ What sort 
of trees?” asked my friend, a keen observer. 
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» Oh, I can’t téll you,” answered the posses- 
sor of the garden. “Just the ordinary tree; 
don’t you know.” And that is the sort of 
tree that Mr. Gardner’s emphatically are not. 
Every one of them is an oak or an ash—and 
not a mere oak or ash in the abstract, but a 
particular oak or ash into the bargain. The 
beeches fling their great arms sideways to 
the breeze in the sturdy fine old beechen 
fashion : the willows interlace and etch their 
bare twigs against the sky in the intricate 
puzzles that all willowkind love to produce for 
the discouragement of unwary or careless 
drawing: the birches seem to weep into the 
indefinite air with that softness of outline 
and vagueness of character which distin- 
guishes the birch among English forest trees, 
All foliage or branching, in the hands of a 
good artist, ought thus to tell its own tale at 
once to a competent observer. For every 
individual tree has its own individuality ; 
and, as in portrait-painting, to divine and 
interpret this inner spirit is the true function 
of the woodland artist. 

The best handbook to the Weald, to ac- 
company such drawings as those here repro- 
duced, is still to this day Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides, that truest of all possible guides to 
unspoiled Surrey. When Cobbett wrote, 
the Wen, as he loved to call that huge, over- 
grown London, had not yet begun to invade 
with its cockney brick and mortar the peace- 
ful vales in which the purest master of simple 
Saxon English was born and bred, and in 
which he produced the greatest of his strange 
and wayward treatises. The Weald was 
still as he himself describes it in his pellucid 
language: and the dale behind the green- 
sand was as yet uninvaded by “the palpi- 
tating engines snorting steam across the 
acres,’ which now bring the Wen and the 
Weald into close intercourse one with the 
other. Cobbett was a true son of the Surrey 
soil, born most characteristically at the Jolly 
Farmer Inn at Farnham, and buried close by 
at Ash, where he spent his last days in 
leisurely retirement. No Englishman edu- 
cated in the ordinary school could ever attain 
that directness of language and simplicity of 
style which characterized the homespun 
author’s home-made literature. It is this 
that gives Cobbett his greatest charm. Every 
one of his sentences has a ring of truth and 
nature about its quaint wording impossible 
for men taught sedulously to conceal or to 
twist their English thoughts in moulds pro- 
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Cobbett 
writes as Englishmen would write if English 
literature had developed itself on its own 
account without submitting to the inocula- 


vided upon the Roman model. 


tion of classical influence. I don’t know 
whether everybody else has read as often as 
I have the famous description of the Vale of 
Chilworth, where some of these sketches 
were actually made: but lest there may be 
some who still know it not, I will venture 
once more to transcribe at length that master- 
piece of simple and perverse philosophy. 

“This pretty valley of Chilworth has a 
run of water which comes out of the high 
hills, and which, occasionally, spreads into a 
pond; so that there is in fact a series of 
ponds connected by this run of water. This 
valley, which seems to have been created by 
a bountiful Providence as one of the choicest 
retreats of man, which seems formed for a 
scene of innocence and happiness, has been, 
by ungrateful man, so perverted as to make 
it instrumental in effecting two of the most 
damnable of purposes; in carrying into 
execution two of the most damnable inven- 
tions that ever sprang from the mind of man 
under the influence of the devil! namely, 
the making of gunpowder and of bank-notes ! 
Here, in this tranquil spot, where the night- 
ingales are to be heard earlier and later in 
the year than in any other part of England ; 
where the first bursting of the buds is seen 
in spring; where no rigour of seasons can 
ever be felt ; where everything seems formed 
for precluding the very thought of wickedness ; 
here has the devil fixed on as one of the seats 
of his grand manufactory ; and perverse and 
ungrateful man not only lends him his aid, 
but lends it cheerfully. As to the gunpowder, 
indeed, we might get over that. In some cases 
that may be innocently, and, when it sends 
the lead at the hordes that support a tyrant, 
meritoriously employed. The alders and the 
willows, therefore, one can see, without so 
much regret, turned into powder by the 
waters of this valley. But, the bank-notes ! 
To think that the springs which God has com- 
manded to flow from the sides of these happy 
hills, for the comfort and the delight of man 
—to think that these springs should be per- 
verted into means of spreading misery over 
a whole nation !” 

I do not know whether the English 
language has ever been more charmingly or 
more transparently written. 

Grant ALLEN. 
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So) E is my husband !” 

The statement was 
made in the purest in- 
nocence : yet never, as 
may well be imagined, 
did words fall with 
more stunning force. 
Not one of us answered 
or, I believe, moved so 
much as a limb or an eyelid. We only 
stared, wanting time to take in the astonish- 
ing meaning of the words, and then more 
time to think what they meant to us. 

Louis de Pavannes’ wife! Louis de Pa- 
vannes married! If the statement were true 
—and we could not doubt it, looking in her 
face—it meant that we had been fooled 
indeed ! That we had had this journey for 
nothing, and run this risk for a villain! It 
meant that the Louis de Pavannes who had 
won our boyish admiration was the meanest, 
the vilest of court-gallants. That Mademoiselle 
de Caylus had been his sport and plaything. 
And that we in trying to be beforehand 
with Bezers had been striving to save a 
scoundrel from his due. It meant all that! 
as soon as we grasped it in the least. 

“Madame,” said Croisette gravely, after 
a pause so prolonged that her smile faded 
pitifully from her face, scared by our strange 
looks. ‘“ Your husband has been some time 
away from you? He only returned, I think, 
a week or two ago.” 

“That is so,” she answered naively—and 
our last hope vanished. “ But what of that? 
He was back with me again, and only 








yesterday—only yesterday !’’ she continued, 
clasping her hands, “ we were so happy !” 

«“ And now, madame ?”’ 

She looked at me, not comprehending. 

“T mean,” I hastened to explain, “we do 

not understand how you come to be here. 
And a prisoner.” I was really thinking 
that her story might throw some light upon 
ours. 

“IT do not know myself,” she said. 
“ Yesterday, in the afternoon, I paid a visit 
to the Abbess of the Ursulines.” 

“Pardon me,” Croisette interposed quickly, 

“but are you not of the new faith? A : 
Huguenot ?” 

“Oh, yes,’ she answered eagerly. “ But 
the Abbess is a very dear friend of mine, and 
no bigot! Oh, nothing of that kind, I assure 
you. When I am in Paris I visit her once 
a week. Yesterday, when I left her, she 
begged me to call here and deliver a 
message.” 

“Then,” I said, “ you know this house?” 

“Very well indeed,” she replied. “It is 
the sign of the ‘ Hand and Glove,’ one door 
out of the Rue Platriére. I have been in 
Master Mirepoix’s shop more than once 
before. I came here yesterday to deliver 
the message, leaving my maid in the street, 
and I was asked to come up stairs, and still 
up until I reached this room. Asked to wait 
a moment, I began to think it strange that I 
should be brought to so wretched a place, 
when I had merely a message for Mirepoix’s 
ear about some gauntlets. I tried the door. 
I found it locked. Then I was terrified and 
made a noise.” 

We all nodded. We were busy building 
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up theories—or it might be one and the 
same theory—to explain this. “Yes?” I 
said eagerly. 

“ Mirepoix came to me then. ‘ What 
does this mean?’ I demanded. He looked 
ashamed of himself, but he barred my way. 
‘Only this,’ he said at last, ‘that your 
ladyship must remain here a few hours—two 
days at most. No harm whatever is intended 
to you. My wife will wait upon you, and 
when you leave us all shall be explained.’ 
He would say no more. It was in vain I 
asked him if he did not take me for some one 
else ; if he thought I was mad. To all he 
answered, No. And when I dared him to 
detain me he threatened force. Then I suc- 
cumbed. I have been here since, suspecting 
I know not what, but fearing everything.” 

“That is ended, madame,” I answered, my 
hand on my breast, my soul in arms for her. 
Here, unless I was mistaken, was one more 
unhappy and more deeply wronged even than 
Kit; one too who owed her misery to the 
same villain. ‘“ Were there nine glovers on 
the stairs,” I declared roundly, “we would 
take you out and take you home! Where 
are your husband's apartments?” 

“In the Rue de Saint Merri, close to the 
church. We have a house there.” 

“M. de Pavannes,”’ I suggested cun- 
ningly, “is doubtless distracted by your dis- 
appearance.” 

“Oh, surely,” she answered with earnest 
simplicity, while the tears sprang to her 
eyes. Her innocence—she had not the germ 
of a suspicion—made me grind my teeth 
with wrath. Oh, the base wretch! The 
miserable rascal! What did the women see, 
I wondered—what had we all seen in the 
man that won for him our hearts, when he 
had only a stone to give in return ! 

I drew Croisette and Marie aside, appa- 
rently to consider how we might force the 
door. ‘“ What is the meaning of this?” I 
said softly, glancing at the unfortunate lady. 
“ What do you think, Croisette?” 

I knew well what the answer would be. 

“Think!” he cried with fiery impatience. 
“What can any one think except that 
that villain Pavannes has himself planned his 
wife’s abduction? Of course he has! His 
wife out of the way he is free to follow up his 
intrigues at Caylus. He may then marry 
Kit or Curse him!” 

“No,” I said sternly, “cursing is no 
good. We must do something more. And 
yet—we have promised Kit, you see, that we 
would save him—we must keep our word. 
We must save him from Bezers at least.” 

Marie groaned. 
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But Croisette took up the thought, with 
ardour. “From Bezers?” he cried, his face 
aglow. “Ay, true! So we must! But then 
we will draw lots, who shall fight him and 
kill him.” 

I extinguished him by a look. “ We shall 
fight him in turn,” I said, “ until one of us 
kill him. There you are right. But your 
turn comes last. Lots indeed! We have 
no need of lots to learn which of us is the 
eldest.” 

I was turning from him—having very 
properly crushed him—to-look for some- 
thing which we could use to force the door, 
when he held up his hand to arrest my atten- 
tion. We listened, looking at one another. 
Through the window came- unmistakable 
sounds of voices. ‘They have discovered 
our flight,” I said, my heart sinking. 

Luckily we had had the forethought to draw 
the curtain across the casement. Bezers’ 
people could therefore, from their window, 
see no more than ours, dimly lighted and 
indistinct. Yet they would no doubt guess 
the way we had escaped ; and hasten to cut off 
our retreat below. For a moment I looked 
at the door of our room, half-minded to attack 
it, and fight our way out, taking the chance of 
reaching the street before Bezers’ folk should 
have recovered from their surprise and gone 
down. Butthen I lookedat Madame. How 
could we ensure her safety in the struggle ! 
While I hesitated the choice was taken from 
us. We heard voices in the house below, 
and heavy feet on the stairs. 

We were between two fires. I glanced 
irresolutely round the bare garret, with its 
sloping roof, searching for a better weapon. 
I had only my dagger. Butinvain. I saw 
nothing that would serve. ‘“ What will you 
do?” Madame de Pavannes murmured, stand- 
ing pale and trembling by the hearth, and 
looking from one to another. Croisette 
plucked my sleeve before I could answer, and 
pointed to the box-bed with its scanty cur- 
tains. “If they see us in the room,” he 
urged softly, “while they are half in and 
half out, they will give the alarm. Let us 
hide ourselves yonder. When they are inside 
—You understand ?” 

He laid his hand on his dagger. The 
muscles of the lad’s face grew tense. I did 
understand him. ‘ Madame,” I said quickly, 
“ you will not betray us?” 

She shook her head. The colour returned 
to her cheek, and the brightness to her eyes. 
She was a true woman. The sense that she 
was protecting others deprived her of fear 
for herself. 

The footsteps were on the topmost stair 
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now; a key was thrust with a rasping 
sound into the lock. But before it could be 
turned—it fortunately fitted ill—we three 
had jumped on the bed and were crouching 
ina row at the head of it, where the curtains 
of the alcove concealed, and only just con- 
cealed us, from any one standing at the end 
of the room near the door. 

I was the outermost, and through a chink 
could see what passed. One, two, three 
people came in, and the door was closed be- 
hind them. Three people, and one of them 
a woman! My heart—which had been in 
my mouth—returned to its place. The 
Vidame was not one. I breathed freely ; 
only I dared not communicate my relief to 
the others, lest my voice should be heard. 
The first to come in was the woman closely 
cloaked and hooded. Madame de Pavannes 
cast on her a single doubtful glance, and 
then to my astonishment threw herself into 
her arms, mingling her sobs with little joyous 
cries of “Oh, Diane! oh, Diane!” 

“My poor little one!” the newcomer ex- 
claimed, soothing her with tender touches on 
hair and shoulder. “You are safe now. 
Quite safe!” 

“You have come to take me away?” 

“Of course we have!” Diane answered 
cheerfully, still caressing her. ‘“ We have 


come to take you to your husband. He has 
been searching for you everywhere. He is 


distracted with grief, little one.” 

“ Poor Louis !’’. ejaculated the wife. 

“Poor Louis, indeed!” the rescuer an- 
swered. ‘“ But you will see him soon. We 
only learned at midnight where you were. 
You have to thank M. le Coadjuteur here 
for that. He brought me the news, and at 
once escorted me here to fetch you.” 

“ And to restore one sister to another,” 
said the priest silkily, as he advanced a step 
—the very same priest whom I had seen two 
hours before with Bezers, and had so greatly 
disliked! I hated his pale face as much now 
as I had then. Even the errand of good on 
which he had come could not blind me to his 
thin-lipped mouth, to his mock humility and 
crafty eyes. “I have had no task so plea- 
sant for many days.” added he, with every 
appearance of a desire to propitiate. 

But, seemingly, Madame de Pavannes had 
something of the same feeling towards him 
I had myself ; for she started at the sound of 
his voice, and disengaging herself from her 
sister’s arms——it seemed it was her sister— 
shrank back from the pair. She bowed in- 
deed in acknowledgment of his words. But 
there was little gratitude in the movement, 
less warmth. I saw the sister’s face—a 
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brilliantly beautiful face it was—brighter 
eyes and lips and more lovely auburn hair I 
have never seen—even Kit would have been 
plain and dowdy beside her—I saw it harden 
strangely. A moment before, the two had 
been in one another’sarms. Now they stood 
apart, chilled and disillusionised. The 
shadow of the priest had fallen upon them— 
had come between them. 

At this crisis the fourth person present 
asserted himself. Hitherto he had stood 
silent just within the door: a plain man over 
sixty, and grey-haired. He looked discon- 
certed and I took him for Mirepoix—rightly 
as it turned out. 

“Tam sure,” he now exclaimed, his voice 
trembling with anxiety, or it might be 
fear, “your ladyship will regret leaving 
here! You will indeed! No harm would 
have happened to you. Madame d’O. does 
not know what she is doing, or she would 
not take you away. She does not know 
what she is doing!” he repeated earnestly. 

“ Madame d’O.!”’ cried the beautiful Diane, 
her brown eyes darting fire at the unlucky 
culprit, her voice full of angry disdain. 
“ How dare you—such as you—mention my 
name? Wretch!” 

She flung the last word at him, and the 
priest took it up, “ Ay, wretch! Wretched 
man indeed !”’ he repeated slowly, stretching 
out his long thin hand and laying it like the 
claw of some bird of prey on the tradesman’s 
shoulder, which flinched, I saw, under the 
touch. “How dare you—such as you— 
meddie with matters of the nobility? Mat- 
ters that do not concern you? Trouble! I 
see trouble hanging over this house, Mire- 
poix !” 

The miserable fellow trembled visibly un- 
der the covert threat. His face grew pale. 
His lips quivered. He seemed fascinated by 
the priest’s gaze. “I am a faithful son of 
the church,’ he muttered; but his voice 
shook so that the words were scarcely audi- 
ble. “I am known to be such! None 
better known in Paris, M. le Coadjuteur.” 

“Men are known by their works!” the 
priest retorted. ‘ Now, now,” he con- 
tinued, abruptly raising his voice, and lifting 
his hand in a kind of exaltation, real or 
feigned, “is the appointed time! And now 
is the day of salvation! And woe, Mirepoix, 


woe! woe! to the backslider, and to him 
that putteth his hand to the plough and 
looketh back to-night !’’ 

The layman cowered and shrank before 
this fierce denunciation ; while Madame de 
Pavannes gazed from one to the other as if 
her dislike for the priest were so great that, 
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seeing the two thus quarrelling, she almost 
forgave Mirepoix his offence. “ Mirepoix said 
he could explain,’ she murmured irreso- 
lutely. 

The Coadjutor fixed his baleful eyes on 


him. “ Mirepoix,” he said grimly, “can 
explain nothing! Nothing! I dare him to 
explain !” 


And certainly Mirepoix thus challenged 
was silent. “Come,” the priest continued 
peremptorily, turning to the lady who had 
entered with him, “ your sister must leave 
with us at once. We have no time to 
lose.” 

“ But what—what does it mean ?’’ Madame 
de Pavannes said, as though she hesitated 
even now. “Is there danger still?” 

“Danger!” the priest exclaimed, his form 
seeming to swell, and the exaltation I had 
before read in his voice and manner again 
asserting itself. “I put myself at your 
service, madame, and danger disappears! I 
am as God to-night with powers of life and 
death! You do not understand me? Pre- 
sently you shall. But you are ready, We 
will go then. Out of the way, fellow!” he 
thundered, advancing upon the door. 

But Mirepoix, who had placed himself with 
his back to it, to my astonishment, did not 
give way. His full bourgeois face was pale; 
yet peeping through my chink I read in it a 
desperate resolution. And oddly—very 
oddly, because I knew that, in keeping 
Madame de Pavannes a prisoner, he must be 
in the wrong—I sympathized with him. 
Low-bred trader, tool of Pavannes though 
he was, I sympathized with him, when he 
said firmly, “She shall not go !” 

“I say she shall!” the priest shrieked, 
losing all control over himself. “Fool! 
Madman! You know not what you do!” 
As the words passed his lips, he made an 
adroit forward movement, surprised the 
other, clutched him by the arms, and with a 
strength I should never have thought lay in 
his meagre frame, flung him some paces into 
the room. “Fool!” he hissed, shaking his 
crooked fingers at him in malignant triumph. 
“There is no man in Paris, do you hear—or 
woman either—shall thwart me to-night!” 

“Ts that so? Indeed?” 

The words, the cold, cynical voice, came 
from behind. The priest wheeled round, as 
if he had been stabbed in the -back. I 
clutched Croisette, and arrested the cramped 
limb I was moving under cover of the noise. 
It was Bezers! He stood in the open door- 
way, his great form filling it from post to 
post, the old gibing smile on his face, We 
had been so taken up, actors and audience 
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alike, with the altercation, that no one had 
heard him ascend the stairs. He still wore 
the black and silver suit, but it was half 
hidden now under a dark riding cloak which 
just disclosed the glitter of his weapons. He 
was booted and spurred and gloved as for a 
journey. 

“Is that so?” he repeated mockingly, as 
his gaze rested in turn on each of the four, 
and then travelled sharply round the room. 
“So you will not be thwarted by any man in 
Paris, to-night, eh? Have you considered, 
my dear Coadjutor, what a large number of 
people there are in Paris? It would amuse me 
very greatly now—and I’m sure it would the 
ladies too, who must pardon my abrupt en- 
trance—to see you put to the test; pitted 
against—shall we say the Duke of Anjou? 
Or M. de Guise, our great man? Or the 
Admiral? Say the Admiral foot to foot?” 

Rage and fear—rage at the intrusion, fear 
of the intruder—struggled in the priest’s 
face. ‘ How do you come here, what do you 
want?” he inquired hoarsely. If looks and 
tones could kill, we three, trembling behind 
our flimsy screen, had been freed at that 
moment from our enemy. 

“I have come in search of the young birds 
whose necks you were for stretching, my 
friend !”’ was Bezers’ answer. ‘“ They have 
vanished. Birds they must be, for unless 
they have come in to this house by that 
window, they have flown away with wings.” 

“They have not passed this way,’ the 
priest declared stoutly ; eager only to get rid 
of the other—and I blessed him for the words ! 
“T have been here since I left you!” 

But the Vidame was not one to accept any 
man’s statement. “Thank you; I think I 
will see for myself,” he answered coolly. 
“Madame,” he continued, speaking to Madame 
de Pavannes as he passed her, “‘ permit me.” 

He did not look at her, or see her 
emotion, or I think he must have divined 
our presence. And happily the others did 
not suspect her of knowing more than them- 
selves. He crossed the floor at his leisure, 
and sauntered to the window, watched by 
them with impatience. He drew aside the 
curtain, and tried each of the bars, and 
peered through the opening both up and 
down. An oath and an expression of wonder 
escaped him. The bars were standing, and 
firm and strong ; and it did not occur to him 
that we could have passed between them. I 
am afraid to say how few inches they were 
apart. 

As he turned, he- cast a casual glance at 
the bed—af us; and hesitated. He had the 
candle in his hand, having taken it to the 
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window the better to examine the bars; and 
it obscured his sight. He did not see us. 
The three crouching forms, the strained white 
faces, the starting eyes, that lurked in the 
shadow of the curtain escaped him. The 
wild beating of our hearts did not reach his 
ears. It was well for him that it was 
so. If he had come up to the bed I think 
that we should have killed him. I know that 
we should have tried. All the blood in me 
had gone to my head, and I saw him through 
a haze—larger than life. The exact spot 
near the buckle of his cloak where I would 
strike him, downwards and inwards, an inch 
above the collar-bone,—this only I saw 
clearly. I could not have missed it. But 
he turned away, his face darkening, and went 
back to the group near the door, and never 
knew the risk he had run. 
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Anp we breathed again. The agony of sus- 
pense, which Bezers’ pause had created, passed 
away. But the night already seemed to us 
as a week of nights. An age of experience, 
an son of adventures cut us off—as we lay 
shaking behind the curtain—from Caylus 
and its life. Paris had proved itself more 
treacherous than we had even expected to 
find it. Everything and everyone shifted, 
and wore one face one minute, and one 
another. We had come to save Pavannes’ 
life at the risk of our own ; we found him to 
be a villain! Here was Mirepoix owning 
himself a treacherous wretch, a conspirator 
against a woman ; we sympathised with him. 
The priest had come upon a work of charity 
and rescue ; we loathed the sound of his voice, 
and shrank from him, we knew not why, 
seeming only to read a dark secret, a gloomy 
threat in each doubtful word he uttered. 
He was the strangest enigma of all. Why 
did we fear him?! Why did Madame de 
Pavannes, who apparently had known him 
before, shudder at the touch of his hand? 
Why did his shadow come even between her 
and her sister, and estrange them? so that 
from the moment Pavannes’ wife saw him 
standing by Diane’s side, she forgot that 
the latter had come to save, and looked on 
her in doubt and sorrow, almost with 
repugnance. 

We left the Vidame going back to the 
fireplace. He stooped to set down the 
candle by the hearth. ‘“ They are not here,” 





he said, as he straightened himself again, and 
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looked curiously at his companions. He had 
apparently been too much taken up with the 
pursuit to notice them before. “That is 
certain, so I have the less time to lose. But 
I would—-yes, my dear Coadjutor, I certainly 
would like to know before I go, what you 
are doing here. Mirepoix—Mirepoix is an 
honest man. I did not expect to find you in 
his house. And two ladies? Two! Fie, 
Coadjutor. Ha! Madame d’O. is it? My dear 
lady,”—he continued, addressing her in a 
whimsical tone, “do not start at the sound of 
your own name! lt would take a hundred 
hoods to hide your eyes, or bleach your lips 


to the common colour ; I should have known 


you at once, had I looked at you. And your 
companion? Pheugh!” 
He broke off, whistling softly. It was 


clearthat he recognised Madame de Pavannes, 
and recognized her with astonishment. The 
bed creaked as I craned my neck to see 
what would follow. Even the priest seemed 
to think that some explanation was necessary, 
for he did not wait to be questioned. 

‘* Madame de Pavannes,” he said in a dry 
husky voice, and without looking up, “ was 
spirited hither yesterday; and detained 
against her will by this good man ; who will 
have to answer for it. Madame d’O. dis- 
covered her whereabouts, and asked me to 
escort her here without loss of time, and 
enforce ker sister's release.” 

“And her restoration to her distracted 
husband ?” 

“Just so,” the priest assented, acquiring 
confidence, I thought. 

“And Madame desires to go?” 

“Surely! Why not?” 

“ Well,” the Vidame drawled, his manner 
such as to bring the blood to Madame de 
Pavannes’ cheek, “it depends on the person 
who—to use your phrase, M. le Coadjuteur 
—spirited her hither.” 

“And that,’ Madame herself retorted, 
raising her head, while her voice quivered 
with indignation and anger, “‘ was the Abbess 
of the Ursulines. Your suspicions are base, 
worthy of you and unworthy of me, M., le 
Vidame! Diane!” she continued sharply, 
taking her sister’s arm, and casting a dis- 
dainful glance at Bezers, “let us go. I want 
to be with my husband. I am stifled in this 
room.” . 

“We are going, little ono,” Diane mur- 
mured reassuringly. But I noticed that the 
speaker’s animation, which had been as a soul 
to her beauty when she entered the room, 
was gone. <A strange stillness—was it fear of 
the Vidame t—had taken its place. 

“The Abbess of the Ursulines?” Bezers 
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continued thoughtfully. “ She brought you 
here t”’ There was surprise, genuine surprise, 
in his voice. ‘“ A good soul, and I think [ 
have heard, a friend of yours. Umph!” 

“ A very dear friend,” Madame answered 
stifly. ‘ Now, Diane!” 

“A dear friend! And she spirited you 
here yesterday !’’ commented the Vidame, 
with the air of one solving an anagram. 
“‘And Mirepoix detained you ; respectable 
Mirepoix, who is said to have a well-filled 
stocking under his pallet, and stands well 
with the bourgeoisie. He is in the plot. 
Then at a very late hour, your affectionate 
sister, and my good friend the Coadjutor, 
enter to save you. From what!” 

No one spoke. The priest looked down, 
his cheek livid. 

“From what?” Bezers continued with 
grim playfulness. “There is the mystery. 
From the clutches of this profligate Mirepoix, 
I suppose. From the dangerous Mirepoix. 
Upon my honour,” with a sudden ring of 
resolution in his tone, “I think you had 
better stay where you are, Madame, until 
morning ! And risk Mirepoix !” 

“Oh, no! no!’’ Madame cried vehemently. 

“Oh, yes! yes!” he replied, “ What do 
you say, Coadjutor? Do you not think 
so %” 

The priest looked down sullenly. His 
voice shook as he murmured in answer, 
““Madame will please herself. She has a 
character, M. le Vidame. But if she prefer 
to stay here—well !” 

“ She has a character ?” rejoined the giant, 
his eyes twinkling with evil mirth, “and she 
should go home with you, and my old friend 
Madame d’O., to save it! That is it, is it? 
No, no,” he continued when he had had his 
silent laugh out, “ Madame de Pavannes will 
do very well here—very well here until 
morning. We have work to do. Come. 
Let us go and do it.” 

** Do you mean it?” said the priest, start- 
ing, and looking up with a subtle challenge 
—almost a threat—in his tone. 

“ Yes, I do.” 

Their eyes met: and seeing their looks, I 
chuckled, nudging Croisette. No fear of 
their discovering us now. I recalled the old 
proverb which says that when thieves fall 
out honest men come by their own, and specu- 
lated on the chance of the priest freeing us 
once for all from M. de Bezers. 

But the two were ill-matched. The 
Vidame could have taken up the other with 
one hand and dashed his head on the floor. 
And it did not end there. I doubt if in 
craft the priest was his equal. Behind a 


frank brutality Bezers—unless his reputa 
tion telied him—concealed an Italian intellect. 
Under a cynical recklessness he veiled a rare 
cunning and a constant suspicion ; enjoying 
in that respect a combination of apparently 
opposite qualities, which I have known no 
other man possess in an equal degree, unless 
it might be his late majesty, Henry the 
Great. A child would have suspected the 
priest ; a veteran might have been taken in 
by the Vidame. 

And indeed the priest’s eyes presently sank. 
“Our bargain is to go for nothing?” he 
muttered sullenly. 

“ I know of no bargain,” quoth the Vidame. 
“ And I have no time to lose, splitting hairs 
here. Set it down to what you like. Say it 
is a whim of mine, a fad, a caprice. Only 
understand that Madame de Pavannes stays, 
We go. And—” he added this, as a sudden 
thought seemed to strike him, “though I 
would not willingly use compulsion to a 
lady, I think Madame d’O, had better come 
too.” 

“You speak masterfully,’ the priest 
sneered, forgetting the tone he had himself 
used a few minutes before to Mirepoix. 

“Just so. I have forty horsemen over 
the way,’ was the dry answer. “For the 
moment, I am master of the legions, Coad- 
jutor.” 

“That is true,’ Madame d’O, said; so 
softly that I started. She had scarcely spoken 
since Bezers’ entrance. As she spoke now, 
she shook back the hood from her face and 
disclosed the chestnut hair clinging about 
her temples—deep blots of colour on tke 
abnormal pallor of her skin. “ That is true, 
M. de Bezers,”’ she said. ‘“ You have the 
legions, You have the power. But you will 
not use it, I think, against an old friend. 
You will not ; when I—— But listen.” 

In the very middle of her appeal he cut 
her short—brute that he was! “No, 
Madame!” he burst out violently, disregard- 
ing the beautiful face, the supplicating 
glance, that might have moved a stone, 
“that is just what I will not do. I will 
not listen! We know one another. Is not 
that enough ?” 

She looked at him fixedly. He returned 
her gaze, not smiling now, but eying her 
with a curious watchfulness. 

And after along pause she turned from him. 
“Very well,” she said softly, and drew a 
deep quivering breath, the sound of which 
reached us. “Then let us go.” And with- 
out—strangest thing of all—bestowing a 
word or look on her sister, who was weepi 
bitterly in a chair, she turned to the door 
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and led the way out, a shrug of her shoulders 
the last thing I marked. 

The poor lady heard her departing step 
however, and sprang up. It dawned upon 
her that she was being deserted. “ Diane! 
Diane!” she cried distractedly—and I had to 
put my hand on Croisette to keep him quiet, 
there was such fear and pain in her tone— 
“T will go! I will not be left behind in 


this dreadful place! Do you hear? Come 
back to me, Diane!” 
It made my blood run wildly. But Diane 


did not come back. Strange! And Bezers 
too was unmoved. He stood between the poor 
woman and the door, and by a gesture bid 
Mirepoix and the priest pass out before him. 
“* Madame,” he said,—and his voice, stern and 
hard as ever, expressed no jot of compassion 
for her, rather such an impatient contempt 
as a puling child might elicit“ you are safe 
here. And here you will stop! Weep if 
you please,” he added cynically, “you will 
have the fewer tears to shed to-morrow.” 

His last words--they certainly were odd 
ones—arrested her attention. She checked 
her sobs—frightened I think—and looked 
up at him. Perhaps he had spoken with 
this in view, for while she still stood at 
gaze, her hands pressed to her bosom, he 
slipped quickly out and closed the door be- 
hindhim. I heard a muttering for an instant 
outside, and then the tramp of feet descend- 
ing the stairs. They were gone, and we 
were still undiscovered. 

For Madame, she had clean forgotten our 
presence—of that I am sure—and the chance 
of escape we might afford. On finding herself 
alone she gazed a short time in alarmed 
silence at the door, and then ran to the 
window and peered out, still trembling, 
terrified, silent. So she remained a while. 

She had not noticed that Bezers on going 
out had omitted to lock the door behind him. 
Thad. But I was unwilling to move hastily. 
Some one might return to see to it before 
the Vidame left the house. And besides 
the door was not over strong, and if locked 
would be no obstacle to the three of us 
when we had only Mirepoix to deal with. 
So I kept the others where they were by a 
nudge and a pinch, and held my breath a 
moment, straining my ears to catch the 
closing of the door below. I did not hear 
that. But I did catch a sound that otherwise 
might have escaped me, but which now riveted 
my eyes to the door of our room. Some one 
in the silence, which followed the trampling 
on the stairs, had cautiously laid a hand on 
the latch. 

The light in the room was dim. Mirepoix 
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had taken one of the candles with him, and 
the other wanted snuffing. I could not. see 
whether the latch moved ; whether or no it 
was rising. But watching intently, I made 
out that the door was being opened—-slowly, 
noiselessly, I saw some one enter—a furtive 
gliding shadow. 

Fora moment I felt nervous—then I 
recognised the dark hooded figure. It was 
only Madame d’O. Brave woman! She 
had evaded the Vidame, and slipped back 
to the rescue. ‘Ha, ha! We would defeat 
the Vidame yet! Things were going 
better ! 

But then something in her manner—as she 
stood holding the door and peering into the 
room—something in her bearing startled 
and frightened me. As she came forward 
her movements were so stealthy that her foot- 
steps made no sound. Her dark shadow, 
moving ahead of her across the floor, was not 
more silent than she. An undefined desire 
to make a noise, to give the alarm, seized me. 

Half-way across the room she stopped to 
listen, and looked round, startled herself, I 
think, by the silence. She could not see 
her sister, whose figure was blurred by the 
outlines of the curtain ; and no doubt she was 
puzzled to think what had become of her. 
‘The suspense which I felt, but did not under- 
stand, was so great that at last I moved, and 
the bed creaked. 

In a moment her face was turned our way, 
and she glided forwards, her features still 
hidden by the hood of her cloak. She was 
close to us now, bending over us. She 
raised her hand to her head—to shade her 
eyes, as she looked more closely, I supposed, 
and I was wondering whether she saw us— 
whether she took the shapelessness in the 
shadow of the curtain for her sister, or could 
not make it.out,—I was thinking how we 
could best apprise her of our presence with- 
out alarming her,—when Croisette dashed 
my thoughts to the winds! Croisette, with 
a tremendous whoop and a crash, bounded 
over me on to the floor ! 

She uttered a gasping cry—a cry of in- 
tense, awful fear. I have the sound in my 
ears even now. She staggered back, clutch- 
ing the air. I heard the metallic clang and 
ring of something falling on the floor. I 
heard an answering cry of alarm from the 
window ; and then Madame de Pavannes 
ran forward and caught her in her arms. 

It was strange to find the room lately so 
silent become at once alive with whispering 
forms, as we came hastily to light. I cursed 
Croisette for his folly, 1 was immeasurably 
angry with him, but I had no time to 
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waste words on him then. I hurried to the 
dloor to guard it. I opened it a hands- 
breadth, and listened. All was quiet below ; 
the house still, I took the key out of the 
lock and put it in my pocket and went back. 
Marie and Croisette were standing a little 
apart from Madame de Pavannes, who, hang- 
ing over her sister, was by turns bathing her 
face and explaining our presence. 

In a very few minutes Madame dO. 
seemed to recover, and sat up, The first 
shock of deadly terror had passed, but she 
was still pale. She still trembled, and shrank 
from meeting our eyes, though I saw her, 
when our attention was apparently directed 
elsewhere, glance at one and another of us with 
a strange intentness, a shuddering curivsity. 
No wonder, I thought. She must have had 
a terrible fright—one that might have killed 
a more timid woman ! 

“What on earth did you do that for?” I 
asked Croisette presently, my anger certainly 
not decreasing the more I looked at her 
beautiful face. “ You might have killed 
her!” 

In charity I supposed his nerves had failed 
him, for he could not now give me a straight- 
forward answer. His only reply was, “ Let 
us get away! Let us get away from this 
horrible house!” and this he kept repeating 
with a shudder as he moved restlessly to 
and fro. 

“ With all my heart!” I answered, looking 
at him with some contempt. “That is 
exactly what we are going to do!” 

But all the same his words reminded me 
of something which in the excitement of the 
scene I had momentarily forgotten—our duty. 
Pavannes must still be saved, though not for 
Kit; rather to answer to us for his sins. 
But he must be saved! And now that the 
road was open, every minute lost was a 
reproach to us. “ Yes,” I added roughly, 
my thoughts turned intoa more rugged 
channel, “ you are right. This is no time 
for nursing. We must be going. Madame 
de Pavannes,” I went on, addressing myself 
to her, “ you know the way home from here— 
to your house ¢” 

“Oh, yes,” she cried. 

“That is well,’ I answered. “Then we 
will start. Your sister is sufficiently recovered 
now, [ think. And we will not risk any 
further delay.” 

1 did not tell her of her husband’s 
danger, or that we suspected him of wrong- 
ing her, and being in fact the cause of her 
detention. I wanted her services as a 
guide. That was the main point, though I 
was glad to be able to put her in a place of 
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safety at the same time that we fulfilled 
our own mission. ' 

She rose eagerly. “ You are sure that we 
can get out?” she said. 

“Sure,” I replied with a brevity worthy 
of Bezers himself. 

And I was right. We trooped down 
stairs, making as little noise as possible ; 
with the result that Mirepoix only took 
the alarm, and came upon us when we 
were at the outer door bungling with the 
lock. Then I made short work of him, 
checking his scared words of remonstrance 
by flashing my dagger before his eyes. I 
induced him in the same fashion—he was 
fairly taken by surprise—to undo the fasten- 
ings himself ; and so, bidding him follow us 
at his peril, we slipped out one by one. We 
softly closed the door behind us. And lo! 
we were at last free—free and in the streets 
of Paris, with the cool night air fanning our 
brows. A church hard by tolled the hour 
of two; and the strokes were echoed, before 
we had gone many steps along the ill-paved 
way, by the solemn tones of the bell of Notre 
Dame. 

We were free and in the streets, with a 
guide who knew the way. If Bezers had not 
gone straight from us to his vengeance we 
might thwart him yet.’ I strode along 
quickly, Madame d O. by my side, the others 
a little way in front. Here and there an 
oil-lamp, swinging from a pulley in the 
middle of the road, enabled us to avoid some 
obstacle more foul than usual, or to leap 
over a pool which had formed in the kennel. 
Even in my excitement, my country-bred 
senses rebelled against the sights and smells, 
the noisome air and oppressive closeness of 
the streets. 

The town was quiet, and very dark where 
the smoky lamps were not. Yet I won- 
dered if it ever slept, for more than once we 
had to stand aside to give passage to a party 
of men hurrying along with links and arms. 
Several times too, especially towards the end 
of our walk, I was surprised by the flashing of 
bright lights in a courtyard, the door of 
which stood half open to right or left. Once 
I saw the glow of torches reflected ruddily 
in the windows of a tall and splendid man- 
sion a little withdrawn from the street. 
The source of the light was in the fore-court, 
hidden from us by a low wall, but I caught 
the murmur of voices and stir of many feet. 
Once a gate was stealthily opened and two 
armed men looked out, the act and their 
manner of doing it, reminding me on the 
instant of those who had peeped out to 
inspect us some hours before in Bezers’ 
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house. And once, nay twice, in the mouth 
of a narrow alley I discerned a knot of 
men standing motionless in the gloom. 
There was an air of mystery abroad—as of 
solemn stir and preparation going on under 
cover of the darkness—which awed and un- 
nerved me. 

But I said nothing of this, and my com- 
panion was equally silent. Like most coun- 
trymen I was ready to believe in any ex- 
aggeration of the city’s late hours, the more 
as she made noremark. I suppesed—shaking 
off the momentary impression—that what I 
saw was innocent and normal. Besides I 
was thinking what I should say to Pavannes 
when I saw him—in what terms I should 
warn him of his peril, and cast his perfidy 
in his teeth. 

We had hurried along in this way—and 
in absolute silence, save when some obstacle 
or pitfall drew from us an exclamation—for 
about a quarter of a mile, when my com- 
panion, turning into a slightly wider street, 
slackened her speed, and indicated by a 
gesture that we had arrived. A lamp hung 
over the porch, to which she pointed, and 
showed the small side gate half open. We 
were close behind the other three now. I 
saw Croisette stoop to enter and as quickly 
fall back a pace. Why? 

In a moment it flashed across my mind 
that we were too late—that the Vidame had 
been before us. And yet how quiet it all 
was. 

Then I breathed freely again. I saw that 
Croisette had only stepped back to avoid 
some one who was coming out—the Coad- 
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jutor in fact. The moment the entrance was 
clear the lad shot in, and the others after 
him, the priest taking no notice of them, nor 
they of him. 

I was for going in too, when I felt Madame 
d’O.’s hand tighten suddenly on my arm, 
and then fall from it. Apprised of some- 
thing by this, I glanced at the priest’s face, 
catching sight of it by chance just as his 
eyes met hers. His face was white—ugly 
with disappointment and rage, bitter snarling 
rage, that was hardly human. He grasped 
her by the arm roughly and twisted her 
round without ceremony ; so as to draw her 
a few paces aside, yet not sofar that I could 
not hear what they said. 

“ He is not here!” he hissed. “Do you 
understand? He crossed the river to the 
Faubourg St. Germain at nightfall—search- 
ing for her. And he has not come back!” 

She stood silent for a moment as if she 
had received a blow—silent and dismayed. 
Something serious had happened, I could 
see that. 

* He cannot recross the river now ?” she 
said after a time. “The gates—” 

“Shut!” he replied briefly. “The keys 
are at the Louvre.” 

“ And the boats are on this side?” 

“Every boat !’’ he answered, striking his 
one hand on the other with violence. 
“ Every boat! No one may cross until it is 
over.” 

“And St. Germain?” she said in a lower 
voice. 

“There will be nothing done there. 
thing !”’ 


No- 


(To be continued.) 
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A QUAINT 
and interesting 
old town is 
Dieppe, its nar- 
row streets 
filled in the 
holiday season 
cw with an odd 

medley of 
fisher - folk, 
marketing pea- 
va og sants and burgesses, 
‘ SIF . Parisian pleasure- 
From a Drawing by Herszrt Raitton. : Ehenre seekers, health re- 
@aEN. cruiters from all parts 
of France, and a fair 
sprinkling of one’s own countrymen. ‘This mixture of many-classed humanity has, how- 
ever, centres of special attraction to each separate caste, the bourgeois class and lower 
orders rallying round the old church of St. Jacques, while the fashionable folk hover in 
and around the fine Casino, with its baths and divers other attractions, high above which 
tower the cliffs whereon is situate the old Chdteau with its frowning bastions, ramparts, 
and machicolated walls. Wending our way thither, we are rewarded with a magnificent 
view seaward. White-winged yachts gently plough the deep blue expanse in all directions ; 
rowing boats are everywhere; and tiny canoe craft—looking, from this eminence, like 
toy-boats—swiftly glide along, forming a fairy-like scene on the sunny August morning. 
Below is the Casino ; and, in front of this gay palace, men and women bathing in dresses 
of many hues and divers cuts. Life and sunshine everywhere, in strange contrast to the 
forbidding mass of the fortress near at hand. 

Let us descend from our breezy position and examine the venerable church of St. 
Jacques. What a picturesque composition is the group formed by this building and the 
busy market close by! Vendors of all possible classes of goods tending their little stalls, 
whereon are temptingly displayed luscious fruits and freshly cut vegetables, poultry, 
live and dead, hosiery, haberdashery, and what not. Fishermen and fisherwomen, in 
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their quaint costumes, country folk and 
townspeople buying and selling amidst a 
babel of voices and general hubbub; and 
overshadowing this mass of bright colour and 
busy life,are the peaceful presence and gray- 
toned walls of the old church, with its bold, 
early architecture and elaborate additions. 
Entering the beautiful building one is at 
once struck with the excessive height of the 





bub of the market! We catch but a momen- 
tary sound of the bustling marketers, each 
time the little padded doors are opened by a 
would-be worshipper. A rising and falling 
hum and then all is quiet again, save for the 
muffled tread of soft-covered feet or the sharp 
pitter-patter of patten or sabot. It is curious 
to note, while we sketch, the variety of persons 
who enter. See, here comes a quaintly- 
clothed peasant child, of perhaps ten sum- 
mers, leading her little baby brother by the 


From a Drawing by Hexpzrt Ralttos. 


nave—high even for the old French builders, 
who loved dizzy height and loftiness in their 
interiors.. What surprises meet one at every 
turn! Such charming little flamboyant 
doorways and screens—gems of workman- 
ship, which are to the earlier portions of the 
building what the enriched capitals of the 
nave arcade are to their plainer columns and 
shafts. 

How peaceful and quiet the silence of 
these old churches surrounded hy the hub- 


hand. Crossing herself and the boy in the 
orthodox manner, she patters away to find a 
chair, whilst the little fellow gazes around 
him in wonderment and astonishment. 
Another clamorous outburst from the 
bartering world without, and a country 
woman, with her marketing basket, enters ; 
and when her footfall has ceased to resound 
through the building, the air of peace and 
quietness once more resumes its sway. Now 
comes a poor fisherman, and anon a blue- 
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bloused peasant. Wealthier people enter, 
but the lower classes are the sort of persons 
given mostly to frequenting these buildings 
in the ordinary hours of the day. 

Across the harbour of Dieppe, is the 
Faubourg of Le Pollet -—the picturesque 
fishermen’s quarter where towards midnight 
on the anniversary of /e jour des Morts, say 
the superstitious inhabitants, there passes 
through the old streets a funeral car drawn 
by eight white horses with white dogs run- 
ning before, and accompanied by the cries of 
those who have died during the past year. 
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when the gruesome funeral car passes 
through the town, he will be followed about 
by his “ double,” and in his net he will find 
naught but broken bones and skeletons. If, 
on this day, the prayers and masses offered 
up be insufficient, a phantom ship approaches 
the harbour, in a howling wind and raging 
sea, and on the deck may be seen the 





From a Drawing by HerBert Ralvron. 


Needless to say, few persons have actually 
seen this apparition. Those who do behold 
it may expect to die before long. The fisher- 
men of Le Pollet, whose daughters search the 
shores for a certain “stone of happiness,” 
which besides other blessings will bring 
them in due season a good husband, seem 
to be second to none in point of superstitious 
belief. Should any go to sea on the day 


shadowy forms of those who it is supposed 
have long since perished. 

Very beautiful is the scenery between the 
coast of Normandy and Rouen : the pictur- 
esque old buildings and meadow-lands, with 
peacefully grazing cattle ; very charming in 
the evening light, and the fleeting glimpses of 
peasant-life most interesting and entertain- 
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ing. Bold and richly-wooded hiils surround 
the grass-grown valleys, with pleasant 
streams winding amongst tall poplar trees ; 
cornfields occasionally, and apple orchards 
everywhere, with their golden and russet 
fruit, fairer to look upon than is the beverage 
they produce pleasant to the average English 
palate. Past villages with straw-thatched 
cottages of many weather-stains and moss- 








From a Drawing by Hersert RaI.Ton. 


grown, and little churches with gray slated 
spires ; past thriving towns with their more 
ambitious churches and their mills and fac- 
tories ; on through the rolling tree-covered 
hills, the country increases in beauty and in- 
terest all the way to Rouen. The cottages and 
farm-buildings, here, are especially curious, 
as they have mostly external stairs, to protect 
which the thatched roofs project in a very odd 
manner ; and the slate-covered spires, though 
plain and simple in these villages, are really 
the rudiments of those elaborate slated 


belfries so typical of Normandy. 





Passing, with somewhat of a mad rush 
down hill, through a short tunnel, the train 
lands one at the world-renowned city of 
Rouen. Before entering the tunnel, how- 
ever, the railway, sweeping round to the left, 
affords a glorious view of the city -below— 
a coup d’eil that enables one to appreciate 
its fine position on the smiling Seine, with 
bold hills surrounding it on almost every side. 
On a fine evening, a wild profusion of glisten- 
ing roofs, gables, towers, spires, and spirelets 
arises out of the night-shadows in the valley, 
dominated by the sombre outlines of the 
lantern of St. Ouen, and the vast fléche above 
the Cathedral, which soars aloft tiil the cross 
at its apex appears sharp and black against 
the glowing sky. 

The church of St. Quen has much that is 
extremely beautiful in its external architec- 
ture. Walking in the pleasant shady gardens 
that surround a portion of this building, we 
can admire the fine proportions of the Early 
French architecture of its choir and transepts, 
bristling with the water-washed grinning 
gargoyle, though we may regret that the 
elaborate flamboyant lantern tower should 
lack so many ennobling qualities, and that 
the modern western towers should be yet 
more ignoble. The glories of the interior may 
be seen at their best on a féte day, when the 
tolling of the monster bell invites us to join 
the multitude assembling in the nave to take 
part in the celebration of high mass. On 
these occasions the harmonies of sound are 
added to the poetry of form ; and sweet in- 
cense is wafted down the aisles, and ascends 
in blue wreaths to the lofty vaulting, causing 
the brilliant colours in the stained glass 
windows to sparkle and scintillate again, and 
the long candles to twinkle with star-like 
effect. Every step discloses some fresh beauty 
in this glorious fane, each exquisite feature, 
however, itself subordinate to that unity of 
effect—that oneness of purpose and motive— 
evidenced at St. Ouen in a degree to which 
no other French Gothic church has ever 
attained. 

A truly noble interior; rich with exquisite 
sculptures and blazing with stained glass! 
Looking down its whole length eastward, 
the glass in the apse resembles in its 
graduated colouring the cool tints of 
the morning sunrise; whilst through the 
great rose window, at the west end, there 
comes in a flood of light—brilliant and fiery 
—fiaming like the evening western glow. 

From the peaceful, incense-scented church, 
we go once more into the bustle of the out- 
side world—into the life of a city rationally 
enjoying the Sabbath: the green places and 
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From a Drawing by Hersert Raltton, 


squares alive with a well-ordered, neatly- 
dressed crowd; the trams laden with pas- 
sengers for pretty Maromme, in the valley 
of the Cailly—where is the beautiful Forét- 
Vert—to the village of Petit Quevilly, or to 
Darmétal with its spinning mills ; and bands 
playing in the greensward round the apse of 
St. Ouen, and in the charming Solferino Gar- 
dens, near the Picture Gallery. Then down 


on the quay with its forest of masts and 
shipping, a host of cafés, with their little 
tables set out in front, around which the 
Rouenese gather in family groups to discuss 
things in general and nothing in particular. 
Steamboats, laden with civilians and soldiers, 
plough the glistening waters of the Seine 
on their way to Dieppedale and other plea- 
sant river-side places, perhaps as far as La 
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Bouille, for a glimpse of the lonesome re- 
mains of the Castle of Robert le Diable, 
crowning a hill near Moulineaux, destroyed 
by King John, and now haunted by evil 
spirits, and filled at nightfall—says M. Jules 
Janin in La Normandie—with the doleful 
cries of the lost Robert. 

Rouen Cathedral of Notre Dame, though 
possessing little that is striking in its internal 
architectural effect, has yet an exterior that 
is truly magnificent. As the interior of St. 
Ouen is a thing to be remembered for all 
time, so the exterior of the cathedral leaves 
a lasting impression of material loveliness. 
The glories of its great west front, with its 
breadth of broken outline, its more 
than picturesque massing, and its 


wondrous portal, grow upon na f 
one with every succeed- “a ate? 
ing visit. Much, } “i ij 
im i I ‘ 
LS 


growths have capped the turrets with gold, 
and the weatherings of buttress and pinnacle 
with a soft yet brilliant green; while wild- 
flowers flourish in many a nook and cranny 
in the old stonework, blossoming luxuriantly 
and nestling round the weather-worn carv- 
ings, wrought in humble imitation of their 
own abstract principles of beauty. 

But even without this unstinting aid from 
Nature, the external architecture of Notre 













From a Drawing by Herbert Ralton. 


it is true, of this effect is due to the 
hand of Time. Nature, with her ever-har- 
monious colouring, has thrown a veil of deep- 
toned grays over the mouldering stonework ; 
and the crumbling decay of ages has softened 
every harsh angle. The tiny slates, on the 
great roof, glisten with a silvery hue; and 
cycles of storm-waters have tinted the cop- 
per roofs with olive and russet. Vegetable 


Dame de Rouen would possess sterling quali- 
ties. We must perhaps except the vast iron 
spire, although that mighty object has been so 
ruthlessly anathematized that one is tempted 
to find an excuse for it as the only dominant 
feature binding together a very irregular 
composition. No words can express the 


glories of the famous west portal, unless 
indeed, Mr. Ruskin’s eulogies enable one to 



































appreciate the labour involved in its minute 
sculptures, now, alas! fast crumbling away, 
the heads of the delicately chiselled statues 
falling off in all directions, without the aid 
of a Puritanical onslaught. It is a heart- 
breaking sight, but it would be useless to 
talk of restoring the work. Better by far 
that it should die a natural death; it is 
at least lovely in its decay. 

In the Cathedral of Rouen was dis- 
covered the heart of Richard Cceur de 
Lion, encased in a triple casket of silver, 
wood and lead, and inserted into the 
stone on which is now placed an effigy 
of the King, discovered at the same 
time. The heart crumbled into dust on 
the casket being opened, and the little 
heap of earth may now be seen in tho 
Musée d’Antiquités, where, also, the 
curious may note that the great William 
the Conqueror’s sign-manual was neither 
more ambitious nor elaborate than that 
of William Stumps. Near Richard’s 
effigy is the tomb of Henry Plantagenet. 
And “ Here lies Rollo”—says the in- 
scription on a marble tablet ona restored 
recumbent effigy in a chapel next the 
south transept—“ Here lies Rollo, the 
first duke and founder, and father of 
Normandy”’—the gentleman who re- 
fused point blank to kiss the feet of 
Charles the Simple—the stalwart leader 
of the very identical band of Scan- 
dinavian adventurers whose home was 
on the foaming wave and who 


“bravely won a gallant name, 
And conquered Normandy.” 


St. Maclou may well be called the ©: 
third “lion” of Rouen, Many a town 
would be proud to call this elegant 
church its cathedral, even supposing 
that the author of the Seven Lamps had 
not dwelt upon the merits of the sculp- 
tures contained in its magnificent west 
portal, and said that the Inferno side of the 
composition representing the Last Judgment 
had been executed with a degree of power 
whose fearful grotesqueness could only be 
described as a mingling of the minds of 
Orcagna and Hogarth. After this description 
I must confess for my own part—through 
hopes being raised to an excessive height—to 
have been a little disappointed. But one is 
charmed with the beautiful lace-like facades 
and the exquisite little staircase to the 
organ-loft, a gem of flamboyant workman- 
ship. 

Round St. Maclou gather the oldest and 
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most picturesque of the timber houses, with 
their curious elevations and broken sky- 
lines ; and adjoining the church is the old 
Aitre, originally the finest of eighty cloistered 
burying-grounds that existed in ancient 
Rouen. 

Of the thirty-seven parish churches and 
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From @ Drawing by HeRrpert RalLton. 


thirty-odd convents that Rouen possessed be- 
fore the Revolution of 1793, there at present 
remain only fifteen devoted to worship, many 
having disappeared and some being dese- 
crated and devoted to the service of Mammon. 
Very early Norman architecture is scarce. 
One solitary remnant there is of masonry of 
a Romanesque type in which is. incorporated. 
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Roman brickwork, and that is the crypt of 
the modern church of St. Gervais. This 
fragment, however, possesses the deepest in- 
terest, as being in all probability part of 
the old priory which existed when William 
the Conqueror was brought there to die of the 
injuries received at the sacking of Mantes— 
when, finding no rest in his own palace sur- 
rounded by the noise of the city, he was 
carried outside the walls to the quietude of 
the old Priory of St. Gervais, and where, after 


suffering greatly for weeks, attended by 
Gilbert, Bishop of Lisieux, and Guntherd, 
Abbot of Jumiéges, he passed quietly away at 
early dawn on a September morning in the 
year 1087. 

Rouen was the scene of a terrible siege in 
the fifteenth century. Two years after the 
Battle of Agincourt, Henry V. disembarked 
with an army of 40,000 men, near the mouth 
of the Touques—the pleasant river that winds 
from Trouville-Deauville to Lisieux, through 
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a beautifully wooded valley—and reducing 
the chief towns of Lower Normandy and 
securing himself from attacks from other 
quarters, crossed the Seine and invested 
Rouen. Then commenced that memorable 
siege, wherein, says the author of Za Nor- 
mandie, the greatest names of England en- 
deavoured to win for themselves a glorious 
posterity. For six long months the city, 
under Alan Blanchard, held out, though 
famine sorely told upon the crowds assembled 
within its walls. The stern, unrelenting 
nature of King Henry V. is plainly shown 
in the history of this siege. Thousands of 
peasantry who had taken refuge in the city 
were cast out of the gates, but were refused 
passage through the English ranks. Horrible 
must have been the condition of these poor 
wretches. Women, we read, dying of starva- 
tion, gave birth to children, who were hanled 
up in baskets to receive baptism, and lowered 
again to die on their mothers’ breasts. Within 
the walls the population wasted away. 
Famine reduced it by one-half. Yet still 
Henry relented not. “War,” said he, “has 
three handmaidens ever waiting on her, Fire, 
Blood, and Famine; and I have chosen 
Famine, the meekest maid of the three.” In 
despair the citizens resolved to fire their 
city and to throw themselves in a body on 
the English host. Henry, however, not to be 
disappointed of the coveted prize, when almost 
within his grasp, offered terms that were 
accepted, and the English king entered Rouen 
in triumph, though, as subsequent history 
shows, not to hold the city for long. 

The callous indifference to all human suf- 
fering which Henry evinced on this occa- 
sion culminated in his treatment of the patriot 
Alan Blanchard, who on the entry of the 
English was put to death in cold blood. But 
a trifling stain on the English memory is this 
murder of Blanchard when contrasted with 
the foul deed with which we all associate the 
city of Rouen—the burning of the noble 
Maid of Orleans in the Place de la Pucelle. 
In this old market-place of Rouen we may 
stand and call to mind facts of past history 
not creditable to the English nation. Few 
blacker deeds can be laid at the door of the 
Inquisition, which on the 21st of February, 
1431, was arrayed against a helpless girl 
loaded with chains, to charge her with 
sorcery and heresy, and to endeavour, by 
subtle, crafty cross-questioning, to make her 
weave her own condemnation. The simple 
frankness of Joan of Arc, however, seems to 
have been a match for all, even for Cauchon, 
Bishop of Beauvais, President of that Court 
of the Inquisition which contrived to have 


her burnt at the stake on the 30th of 
May, 1431. 

Every incident connected with the burning 
of the Maid of Orleans, has been duly chro- 
nicled ; but no one was near to hand down 
to posterity the tale of how King John 
murdered his nephew, Arthur of Brittany, 
in the tower that once stood on the Place de 
la Basse-Veille-Tour, erected in 996 by the 
admirable Richard Sans-Peur, third Duke 
of Normandy. It is generally admitted 
by historians that, after John had sent 
Prince Arthur from Falaise to this castle, 
he killed him with his own hands in 
April, 1203, and that he further cast his 





From a Drawing by Hersert Raittox. 


body into the Seine, whose waters then 
flowed beneath the walls of the tower. 
Mystery, however, is shrouded around the 
bloody deed, as to the method to which John 
resorted in order to be rid of his nephew. 
Were we to be made acquainted with the 
whole of the circumstances, the murder of 
Alan Blanchard and the sacrifice of Joan of 
Are might. be the least shameful of the three 
black deeds that stain for all time the 
memory of the English at Rouen. 

But enough of these harrowing stories of 
the past. Avaunt! They are brought forcibly 
before us at Rouen, although the stones 
that witnessed the acts have long since been 
swept away ; the walls which Alan Blanchard 
so bravely defended have gone ; the Place 
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de la Puceile has totally changed its appear- 
ance ; and the tower on the Seine has been 
razed to the ground. Modern Rouen indeed 
is but a shadow of its former self, and that 
shadow is fast melting away. Rouen has 
long been the Manchester of France, and a 
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effect that Rouen would have had in the days 
of its prime as an ancient city ; and when 
we find ourselves near the curious Tour de la 
Grosse Horloge, the old houses around St. 
Maclou, or in the quiet inclosure of the Hotel 
Bourgthéroude, with its beautiful bas-relief 











TOUR DE BEURRE, ROUEN. 
From a Drawing by Herpert Ralitton. 


Manchester and ancient architecture are 
things wholly incompatible. The whirling 
of more than a million spindles has aroused 
the sleepy medizval city into a sharp, busi- 
ness, manufacturing depot. Still, at times, 
we are able to imagine something of the 


representing the meeting of Francis I. and 
Henry VIII. on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, we for the moment forget that the 
greater part of the romance of the city of 
Rouen has disappeared for ever. 

To arrive at Evreux from Rouen we leave 


























From a Drawing by Herpert Raitton. 


by the Orleans station in St. Server—a 
suburb of Rouen on the opposite bank of the 
Seine. Of the church of St. Server—now a 
modern building—the legend runs that two 
priests from Rouen, having obtained permis- 
sion from Duke Richard Sans-Peur, carried 
off the body of St. Server from the church in 
the forest near Mont St. Michel much against 
the will of the priest and his flock. \ On their 

way to Rouen the shrine containing the 
body of St. Server became at times so heavy 
that these purloiners could in no wise move 
it until they had vowed to erect a chapel on 
the spot, when the load immediately became 
lighter. Upon reaching Emendreville, how- 


ever,—now called St. Server—no amount of 
vows and prayers would lighten the load. It 
positively refused to budge an inch ; so the 
two priests gave the matter up as a bad job 
and built a church over the shrine where it 
stood rooted to the spot. 

On the way to Evreux, the railway runs 
for many miles by the river Seine, till Elbeuf 
is reached by way of Couronne. If the 
scenery between Dieppe and Rouen is 
beautiful, that between Couronne and Elbeuf 
at times borders upon the magnificent. Hill 
and dale are here, in places, thickly covered 
with forests of trees, apparently of primeval 
growth, their density only broken by grassy 
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woodland walks, which, running here and 
there up to the railway, afford one glimpses 
of forest glades very charming to behold. 
But these many beautiful spots are all too 
quickly left behind. Past Elbeuf with its 
smoke and manufactories, and past lovely 
glimpses of the Seine, which here 
resembles a miniature Rhine with- 

out its castles, the old scenery is °~ 
rapidly renewed ; the green, smiling 

valleys and grazing cattle, the apple 

orchards and the sheltering wooded 

hills ; the same kind of thatched 

cottages, and the same gray- 

slated church spires. Winding 
through such valleys the train 


From a Drawing by Hersert Ralttox. 


reaches Louviers with its cloth manufactories. 
Further on is Acquiny, where we change 
trains. After leaving Acquiny the scenery 
alters somewhat in character. The soil is 
more cultivated, and fields of golden brown 
corn are being reaped and garnered in true 
harvest weather. Picturesque indeed are 
these groups of reapers and harvesters, with 
their blue smocks and blouses—enough to 
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gladden the heart of an artist. At times 
the railway runs through a field of corn or 
stubble, dotted with apple-trees, without any 
hedge or protection. Through such fields 
and between the’ tree-covered hills, the train 
reaches Evreux, a pleasant, peaceful Norman 
town fairly embedded among the hills, with 
orchards and gardens surrounding it on all 
sides, and its three brown cathedral towers 
soaring above everything. 

Of beautiful proportions is the nave of 
Evreux cathedral, the stained glass is mag- 
nificent, and the flamboyant additions are 
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almost too elaborate. At Evreux there is a 


charming little church called St. Taurin. 
containing a most exquisite little piscina, and 
also some most grotesque early capitals in 
the nave arcade, said to have been built by 
Duke Richard the Good, in 1026. Adjoining 
the cathedral is the episcopal palace, a 
building of very late Gothic work, but hap- 
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pily with little if any taint of the Renaissance. 
The minute nature of the carving on this 
beautiful building is admirably shown in 
Mr. Railton’s drawing. 

Rural Calvados so much resembles our 
own country-side—now reminding one of a 
Sussex pastoral or of Kentish woodlands, and 
anon forcibly recalling the beauties of fair 
Devonian valleys and Surrey uplands—- 
that it is very pleasant to leave the 
beaten track of the “circular ”’ tourist, 
and to examine in detail the beau- 
tiful country which we pass so 
rapidly inthetrain. Moreover, 
it is pleasant to come for a 
while into closer commu- 
nion with the Nor- 
man peasantry and 
husbandmen, who 
so often form no 
bad counterpart of 
our own Hodge 
and yeomen 
farmers. So 
after leaving 
Evreux we may 
well take a 
peep at the pic- 
turesque little 
village of Con- 
ches, where are 
the ruins of a 
castle built by 
Roger de Toesni, 
Lord of Conches, 
who said of the 
Conqueror that 
a bastard was not 
fit to rule over him 
and the Normans ; 
the which friendly 
criticism cost him his 
life in an engagement 
with Roger of Beau- 
mont. Conches is a 
compact little street of 
quaint houses on a gentle 
wooded slope. This street is 
generally one busy market-place from 
end to end, crowded with white-capped 
women and bronzed-faced villagers in 
cool-looking blouses of every shade 
of blue, and loose and baggy enough 
to satisfy the contemporary connoisseur 
in coats. Piles of green vegetables and lus- 
cious fruits, and every other eatable and non- 
eatable commodity, are arranged on stalls, 
on the ground—anywhere, in fact—even 
packed closely against the hoary church of Ste. 
Foy, with its simple yet exquisite west portal, 
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all covered with golden mosses and lichens. 
So closely packed are the marketers round 
the door of this church, that it is quite an 
undertaking to enter the building. It is 
worth the push, however, as, not to mention 
the brilliant stained glass, there is a sacristy 
doorway in the chancel the like of which we 
have not beheld before nor since, so exquisite 
is its design, 
moulding, and 
enrichment ; 
its wrought 
oaken 
door, 
and 


From a Drawing by Herpert Ralttoy. 


grotesques and monstrosities generally, which 
peer out of entwined vine-leaves, carved in 
such a manner as only the Norman flamboyant 
carvers could carve. Adjoining this church is 
a balustraded terrace, on a very elevated posi- 
tion, looking over a sea of luxuriant foliage 
and bossy tree-tops, into the far blue distance. 
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On this terrace there was for a long time a dis- 
mantled gargoyle—a huge granite monster, 
fully seven or eight feet in length, with his 
back all scalloped out, and a glorious snarl 
upon his not over-lovely countenance. 

A word as to gargoyles. The Norman 
gargoyle is a curious animal that haunts 
the parapets and copings of the grandiose 
cathedral and humble village church, where 
he luxuriates and at times multiplies exceed- 
ingly. His family include many varieties, 
from simple chamfered blocks of granite 
such as those at Coutances, to elaborately 
carved animals, whose cast of countenance 
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From a Drawing by Herbert Rai rox. 


resembles, at times, devils, serpents, and 
dogs—more especially the latter. His size 
varies, but he occasionally attains a growth 
of seven or eight feet in length, and is in 
general longer and larger than his English 
relatives. When, however, he stretches his 
neck so far, he frequently over-reaches him- 
self and tumbles to the ground. This is not 
always his own fault, but that of his creators, 
who have often employed a stone for his 
construction which contains pieces of flint, 
and these intruding masses of silex undermine 
his otherwise hardy constitution. The rain 
of ages washes his straining neck, and gradu- 
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ally discloses the canker in his system, and 
this process continues till the animal or a 
portion of him drops, and great is the fall 
thereof. 

This Norman flint-containing stone does 
not seem to have worried the old builders at 
all, though now their buildings suffer from 
its employment. It is curious to see the 
ends of great lumps of flint sticking out of 
the carvings or mouldings of an elaborate 
and delicate piece of work. At St. Jacques, 
in Dieppe, there is an enormous amount of 
flint in the old stonework, and much of 
it has fallen away in consequence. It has 
been employed very often in interior work. 
The gem of a chancel door at Conches is 
in many places studded with projecting 
flints that have been simply ignored by the 
carvers, There is some credit to be given 
to men who could carve their best, well 
knowing that at any moment their chisel 
might strike the hard surface of a mass of 
silex ; and still more credit is due when 
we find them continuing carving around 
such intruders with undiminished enthu- 


siasm. Your dilettanti would be 
disheartened immediately in such 
circumstances. 


Bernay is a wonderfully pleasant 
Norman town on the River Charen- 
tonne—a cider-making, buttery town, 
with interesting old buildings and 
pretty shady walks in its vicinity. 
There are extensive remains of an 
ancient Benedictine monastery, which 
when completed under the direction 
of Duke Richard II. must have been 
exceedingly grand. It is not to Richard 
however that we must give credit for 
the existence of the present buildings, 
since it was Judith, his wife, who 
founded the abbey. At her death, in 
the year 1017, Richard completed the 
work. But now the sound of barter- 
ing corn-merchant and farmer awake 
the echoes of the noble abbey-church ; 
and the old buildings also supply Bernay 
with an. hétel-de-ville, tribunal, prisons, and 
other. apartments. From Bernay Abbey 
came the first Abbot of Westminster. 

Within the town there is a church called 
Ste. Croix, that has a curious English appear- 
ance—an effect arising principally from the 
absence of side-altars and from the moderate 
height of the nave. On the outskirts of the 
town is the church of Notre Dame de la 
Couture, with an uninteresting interior, but 
with one of those curious slated belfries I 
have before mentioned. These slate spires 


seem indeed to have been quite a specialty 
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of the old architects. They must have had 
a few stock patterns which they repeated 
ad nauseam in the little village churches 
that rise in the distance of most Norman 
landscapes; but at times they evidently 
racked their brains to produce something 
which, if it was not beautiful, would be 
quaint, and had certainly the 

merit of originality — such 

examples as the two Bernay ~ 

churches, and the 
elaborate one of 
Le Mans in Tou- 
raine. Some of 
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note down any grandiose idea that might 

occur to him during the night-watches. 
Where the waters of the Orbec flow into 
the Touques, nestles the peaceful old town 
of Lisieux, Amidst verdurous heights, 
and grassy, orchard-covered slopes, thickly 
grown with fruit-trees, and gemmed, in due 
season, with the plump, cider-making apples 
of Normandy, rise the gray towers of its 
venerable church of St. Pierre ; and under 
the shadow of these watchful sentries cluster 
together its wondrous timber houses, black 
with age and weather-stained, yet 
sturdy and “ strongly built,” as were 

the houses of Grand Pré. 

Lisieux, indeed, to most persons is 
a memory of strange, timber-fronted 
buildings. Yet those who remember 
but its old houses, wot not of its 
sweeter attractions—the beautiful 
woodland walks, shady dells, and 
breezy prospects that encompass this 
most charming of the greater towns 
of Normandy. For around Lisieux 
are many thick woods with pretty 
walks through leafy glades, and over 
murmuring brooks ; from the level of 
the river rise up great rolling hills 
covered with luxuriant verdure, and 
high up along the side of these noble 


From a Drawing by Hexpert Ratttox, 


these spires are more than quaint: they are 
‘ uncommonly ugly, and appear as if their 
design must have been the result of a night- 
mare of some ancient Norman architect, who, 
like the immortal Mr. Pecksniff, may havo 
kept drawing implements at hand in his bed- 
chamber so that he would be prepared to 


hills there runs to the village of Pont 
l'Evéque, a broad highway that affords one 
many glorious peeps into the green valley of 
the glistening Touques. Above soar the 
wooded hills, and below stretch the rich 
pastures, dotted with cattle, and liberally 
shaded with trees, whilst out of the valley 
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From a Drawing by Hersert Raltton. 


there comes cheery music from the military 
station, so far below that the sound of the 
bugle-blast is never anything but soft and 
mellow. And walking towards Lisieux one 


is presented with many pictures of the dis- 
tant towers of St. Pierre, framed at times by 


the lofty elms that line the hedges of this ° 
highway to the north. 

But these are scenes the beauty of which 
is only revealed to the more leisurely 
traveller. ‘The hasty tourist has but time to 
glance at the architectural attractions—the 
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old houses and the churches of St. Pierre 
and St. Jacques. Of these latter buildings, 
St. Pierre is immeasurably the finer of the 
two. Formerly, indeed, St. Pierre was the 
Cathedral of Lisieux. It is situated-right 
in the north-east corner of a fine, spacious 
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Amidst all this uproar, however, the stall- 
holders of the Lisieux market conduct their 
business in a calm and impassive manner that 
does them infinite credit ; and it is from such 
scenes that we turn away from the sunny 
market-place and enter the cool, shady 
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From a Drawing by Hurpert Rairtrox, 


market-place, towards which its charming 
western front faces, forming a grand back- 
ground to the lively market, which at Lisieux 
is as elaborate and extensive an affair as at 
any town in Normandy. What scenes are 
there here every morning—and what a noise ! 


church close by. It is open always, and the 
great west doors are generally thrown back 
most of the daytime. Standing in the bright 
sunshine one can see right down the nave 
and choir, even when yards away from the 
building. By contrast to the light without, 
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the interior looks black as night, and the 
little gem-like pieces of stained glass in the 
windows of the apse, the brilliant points of 
red and green and purple and orange, twinkle 
in the blue mist like stars in the firma- 
ment. It is pleasant to see these French 
cathedrals and churches with their portals 
thus thrown open. To say the least, it looks 
hospitable and inviting. 





From a Drawing by Herpert Ratton, 


The south-west doorway of St. Pierre is 
“one of the most quaint and interesting 
doors in Normandy,” says Mr. Ruskin, 
“ probably soon to be lost for ever by the con- 
tinuance of the masonic operations which 
have already destroyed the northern tower.” 
As a matter of fact, when I visited the 
building in the autumn of 1887, men were 
actually at work “ restoring” the lower 


portions of the south tower ; and peradven- 
ture Mr. Ruskin’s fear is now an accom- 
plished fact. Some of the beautiful spandrel 
ornaments of this door are represented in 
the Seven Lamps. ; 

In spite of any havoc that the unsym- 
pathetic French restorer may have wrought, 
the west front of St. Pierre at Lisieux is still 
a lovely composition of noble portals, ex- 
quisitely proportioned arcades, deli- 
cately chiselled carvings, and 
weather-stained tiles, the latter so 
well set off by the cool green-gray 
of the general stonework. The in- 
terior is passing fair, and as chaste 
in its composition, and refined in 
its carved enrichment, as one can 
hope to behold, even in a style of 
architecture that was above all 
things chaste and refined—the early 
period of Early French. In the 
nave, it is true, there is much plain 
Transitional work, though this is 
excellent of its kind, and with 
capitals to the arcade columns note- 
worthy for the beauty and simplicity 
of their design. 

This refinement of the internal 
architecture of St. Pierre seems to 
be happily reflected in those re- 
sponsible for the condition of the 
church decorations, as one notices 
not only that the drapery of the 
high altar on days of mourning is 
in remarkably good taste, but that 
equal study is bestowed on the laws 
of colour-harmony, when on days 
of feasting it is resplendent with 
beautiful flowers. 

The bare history of St. Pierre is 
told with laconic brevity by saying 
that it was commenced in 1045, 
burnt in 1136, rebuilt from 1141 to 
1182, enlarged in 1218, damaged by 
fire in 1226, left as it now stands in 
1233, but recently restored. There is 
comparatively little in the way of his- 
torical interest attaching to this church, 
excepting that in 1152, Henry II. 
was here married to Eleanor of Guy- 
enne, and previously to this, Prince 
William, son of Henry I, was wedded 
to the daughter of Fulk, Count of Anjou. 
But exceptional interest is attached to the 
beautiful Lady Chapel, for it was in the 
erection of this work that Pierre Cauchon, 
Bishop of Beauvais, and president of the 
tribunal which condemned Joan of Are, 
sought to make amendment for evil wrought 
in the past--as he expresses it in the deed of 
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endowment of the chapel, which is still pre- 
served, in expiation of “his false judgment 
of an innocent woman.” 

One of the most picturesque views of the 
exterior of St. Pierre is formed by the group 
of weather-stained gables, turrets, and but- 
tresses of the south transept, so well shown 
in Mr. Railton’s drawing. 

Just under the shadow of St. Pierre are 
some fine public gardens. They form a de- 
lightfully shady retreat ; and at times a band 
discourses sweet music unto the rank, beauty, 
and fashion of Lisieux. The Norman revels 
in these pretty retreats, and would not feel 
at all happy in a town where they were 
not to be found. 
Scarcely a town 
in Calvados but ~ 
makes some sort of R 
a pretence to have 
its jardins publi- 
ques. The Lisieux 
garden is certainly 
a very pretty place 
to stroll in when 
one is weary of 
exploring the 
quaint courts, and 
hunting for pic- 
turesque “ bits ” 
on the river, and when 
one feels blasé of old black- 
timbered house-fronts. 

Fine, solid-looking pieces 
of workmanship are these 
Lisieux houses, 


ws 





with frames of oak and of 
chestnut, 
Such as the peasants of Normandy built 
in the reign of the Henries.” 


excepting, perhaps, that these were 
doubtless built by individuals more of 
the bourgeois class, and that there is some 
uncertainty as to the existence of the 
chestnut. Glorious opportunities do 
these old houses afford to the artist’s 
pencil. Broken into a chaos are their 
sky-lines ; quaint and grotesque to a vice are 
their carvings. Ends of beams are sculptured 
to represent human and animal monstro- 
sities; great “cills” and “heads” are 
elaborately moulded, with “stops” of a 
most piquant description, the mouldings, 
perhaps, vanishing into the gaping jaws of 
grotesque. 

The great charm of these buildings, lies 
in their solidity of construction. Tim- 


bers are heavy and solid, and not mean 
and “ skimpy,” as is unfortunately so often 
the case with our modern attempts at what’ 
is technically known as half-timbered work. 
How true this is, may be seen by comparing 
the modern imitations of the Lisieux houses 
on the sea-front at Trouville. There, it is 
but too painfully evident, they have spared 
the baulk and spoiled the building. 

At the extremity of the 9 
Rue-aux-Fevres, in which g 
narrow thoroughfare are ah 
the finest of these old ? 
timber houses, there 
stands the church 










From a Drawing by HeRBert RalLTox. 


of St. Jacques —an elaborate piece of 
flamboyant, externally, but with a tame 
interior. Yet has it some excellent glass 
windows of the sixteenth century. At the 
end of the Grande Rue is the chapel of the 
Hospice where are shown the vestments in 
which St. Thomas a Becket officiated while 
at Lisieux, where he passed the greater 
part of his exile. It is believed that 
he resided in the episcopal palace, in the 
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market-square, now occupied by the law 
courts, the picture gallery and library. 

From Lisieux it is an easy journey by rail, 
down the pleasant valley of the Touques, to 
the sea at Trouville, where we leave behind 
us the mouldering stonework and water- 
washed carvings of the medieval towns. 
For there is little at gay, fashionable 
Trouville that bears the stamp of antiquity, 
although near it there are remains of for- 
mer times that include a picturesque Norman 
eastle—the Chateau Bonneville—where, it 
is said, Harold promised England to 
William; and a few miles to the east is 
quaint old Honfleur. Trouville is, par 
excellence, a modern town, owing its dis- 
covery as a_ seaside 

resort to Alexandre 

Dumas. Before 
this, it was but 

a humble fish- 
ing-village, 
noted, it 

















From a Drawing by Herpert Ratton. 


is true, for the excellence of its most 
succulent bivalves. Now, Trouville is on 
the list of the beaw monde of London, as a 
very pleasant place to spend a few weeks in 
the autumn. 

The day at Trouville is. taken up, as at 
most seaside resorts, in distinct occupations : 
the morning on the sands, the afternoon any- 
where and everywhere, and the evening at 
the Casino. No popular watering-place on 
the north coast of France can offer such a 
scene as Trouville, when the Parisian ladies 
assemble in groups on the broad sands ; and 
no place can afford such a show of toilets. 
And at Trouville Fashion goes right into the 
water—at least, she trips merrily across the 


yellow sands, from the little dressing-tents, 
on her way to the rippling sea ; but on the 
home journey she has her primness washed 
out, and the charms of the “flowing line” 
assert themselves, when the bather is a 
member of the gentler sex. Scarcely so much 
grace marks the return of the Parisian gentle- 
man of middle life. At Trouville the bathing- 
ground is divided into three compartments : 
one portion is allotted to the ladies who may 
object to the presence of the floundering 
male; one for gentlemen who might feel 
irritation at the sight of a score of females 
leisurely bobbing in and out of the water like 
so many steam-pumps ; and between the two 
a space is reserved for members of either sex 
who may choose to bathe in each other’s 
society. Needless to remark, as Rosa Baughan 
says in her Watering Places, the centre com- 
partment is by far the most amusing to the 
lookers-on. 

The race for the Grand Prix de Trouville- 
Deauville is a red-letter day at Trouville. On 
the eve of this event les Anglais gather in 
force in the town, and up go the prices of 
beds, &c. The saloons of the sumptuous 
Hotel Roches-Noires, and of the Grand Hotel 
de Paris, are then ablaze with jewel-bedecked 
Parisian grandees, who, on the morrow, 
anxiously tread the spacious vestibules, await- 
ing their conveyances to the scene of 
action. The evening at the Casino 
is a lively one. The supervisors of 
the petits chevaux, and other gaming- 
tables, are as busy as can be; and 
ladle in and ladle out the silver 
' pieces, with a cool suavity admirable 
to behold. In the grand saloon the 
dance goes merrily ; and on the spa- 
cious terrace the melodious accents 
of the Norman are mingled with the 
coarse tones of the “ brutal ””—and the 
horsey—Saxon. 

Then, towards noon on the following day, 
the road to the cours at Deauville is lined 
with vehicles, as is the Epsom road on our 
own Derby Day, except that there is a 
pleasing absence of that vulgarity and horse- 
play which is apparently inseparable from 
a great race-meeting in this country. The 
stream of carriages converges at the bridge 
over the Touques near the railway station. 
All make for the grand stand, the ring, or 
the inclosure. A pretty picture, indeed, is 


this assembly on the flat race-course, on a 
hot August afternoon, when the brilliant 
toilets and bright sunshades, in a mass 
of more sombre-hued raiment, is backed 
by the green, distant hills, marking the 
waterway of the Touques, and quivering 
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in the heat that rises from the sun-scorched 
plain. 

In the interval between the races, those to 
whom the quiet demeanour of the French 
crowds may seem insipid, may find some relief 
in the bawlings of the English tipster, who 
assures the bystanders, in the most villainous 
French, that he is absolutely sure that he can 
inform them (for a consideration) of the 
name of the horse that will carry off the 
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From @ Drawing by Hersert Raittoy. 
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Grand Prix ; and further diversion may be 
obtained by reflecting that the French voca- 
bulary lacks a few forcible interjections, when 
we see a horse that has broken away, at a 
false start, thundering along towards a group 
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of heedless persons, who are only warned of 
their perilous position by an exclamation of 
“ Attention /” from a gendarme, made with 
little more animation of voice than that em- 
ployed by the keeper of the roulette table. 
Perhaps after 
many such 
breakings away, 
and many ex- 
clamations other 
than “ Atten- 
tion /”’ from the 
English starter 
to the more ex- 
asperating of 
the English jockeys, 
on the English-bred 
horses, a fair start is 
made for the Grand 
Prix, and with a 
rush, and a thud, 
and a vision of gor- 
geous-coated riders 
—whose brilliant 
colours momentarily 
put in the shade the 
gay dresses in the 
inclosure—the great 
race is won. Except 
for a few minor 
events, the day is 
over, and the con- 
course of sight-seers 
disperses, many to 
celebrate the occasion 
at an exceptionally 
grand ball at the 
Casino. 
From Trouville to Caen 
is a very interesting rail- 
way journey. . By the 
side of the Touques the 
train runs for some dis- 
tance, allowing one an 
opportunity to note the 
many patient disciples of 
Isaac Walton that line its banks, and then 
commences to run up and down the long 
wooded hills that lie at the back of the 
bathing stations west of Trouville. Now, the 
engine pants up a steep “bank,” and anon, 
the train rushes down a sharp incline, and 
winds about like a snake. Past a station or 
two, and then, in a very charming manner, 
we run right along the edge of the sea, 
before, even, the houses on its front—a 
pretty peep on a bright evening, when the 
sun is low down on the horizon: the sea, 
a cool gray, and serpentine pools of tide-left 
water reflecting the golden rays, whilst the 
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wet sands assume the deepest purple tones, 
and masses of olive-brown rock, dark on the 
glowing water, relieve the monotony of the 
picture. Leaving behind this harmony in 
purple and gold, we rush on over sand-dunes 
that would be a credit to Scheveningen, and 
flat marshlands that would not be out of 
place in Holland itself. Heading inland, 
the train takes us through a country that 
has already changed considerably in char- 
acter from the rolling hill and grassy dale 


From a Drawing by Hersert Rali.ton. 


of Southern Normandy. The land here is 
more agricultural, and less covered with pas- 
tures. Golden-brown corn-fields and bronzed 
harvesters take the place of green grass- 
lands and dainty dairymaids. Soon, we 
catch a glimpse of the distant city of Caen, 
with its maze of towers and spires, prominent 
among which are those of the abbey-churches 
of William and Matilda. 

To the English historian Caen is one of 
the most interesting towns in Normandy. It 
is impossible to stand within the walls of the 
magnificent Abbaye aux Hommes, without 
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becoming doubly interested in the life of the 
great Conqueror and in the period of his 
greatest achievement. “The whole story of 
the Conquest,” says Mr. Green, in his Short 
History of the English People, “ stands written 
in the stately vault of the minster at Caen.” 
And even if there were not this intense 
historical interest attached to the city, and 
the visitor could see naught in its many 
magnificent old churches other than so 
many dry piles of Caen stone, there would 
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yet remain the fact that it is a very pleasant 
place, and its inhabitants kind and hospitable, 
although we must discount something from 
Madame de Sévigné’s enthusiasticeulogy, when 
she declares Caen to be “the prettiest town, 
the most inviting, the gayest, the best placed,” 
and to have ‘“ the handsomest buildings, the 
most beautiful churches,” &c. Certainly, the 
town is well placed, for as we approach it 
from the sea the sight of the towering 
churches of William and Matilda are most 









































































impressive ; beautiful, too, are the ecclesias- 
tical buildings, though some are now but 
shadows of their former glorious selves, 
while others, such as picturesque St. Etienne- 
le-Vieux, and St. Gilles with its lovely 
moss-grown porch, are disused, or shut up 
altogether; and many pretty walks and sweet 
meadow-lands are there, where one may feel 
quite at home, since “the fields about Caen. 
with their dense hedge-rows, their elms and 
their apple orchards, are the very picture of 
an English country-side.” Even in medieval 
times Caen appears to have been looked up 
to, as quite superior to other towns of Nor- 
mandy, and as having “rich citizens, noble 
dames and damsels, and fine churches.” It 
would be difficult indeed for the most unarchi- 
tectural mind not to notice the abundance of 
fine churches at Caen. For there are many 
splendid buildings besides the two noble 
minsters around which so much interest 
centres. There is St. Pierre with its wonder- 
fully graceful fléche, acknowledged by all to 
be the most perfect example of what a spire 
should be; and near St. Pierre is St. 
Sauveur with a wholly unorthodox plan, and 
a remarkable staircase. On the outskirts of 
the town is old St. Nicholas, with curious 
remains of a very early stone roof, now en- 
crusted with a luxuriant growth of brown 
lichens, and having a comical-looking stone 
pinnacle, drooping all on one side like a candle 
in the summer heat. Not far from St. 
Nicholas, is St. Etienne-le-Vieux, which, 
although disused for purposes of worship, 
is very much used for the storage of 
timber, furniture, and builders’ rubbish— 
a maddening sight, as it is a splendid piece of 
architecture, and said by French antiquaries 
to be the oldest parish church in Caen. Most 
of the original work has now disappeared, 
however. Many other minor churches are 
there, but excepting St. Jean, which has a 
fine lantern-tower, there is little to say about 
them. 

A halo of romance surrounds the abbey 
churches of St. Etienne and Sainte Trinité. 
By a decree of the Pope, William and 
Matilda were enjoined to erect each a house 
to the glory of God, as an atonement for the 
irregularity of their marriage. Caen was a 
favourite dwelling-place of the Conqueror 
and his wife, and the town was chosen as a 
site for the erection of the two magnificent 
structures we now behold in a _ perfect 
condition, and seemingly destined to last 
for alltime. Sainte Trinité, or the church 
of the Abbaye aux Dames, is situate 
on a commanding eminence at the eastern 
extremity of Caen, and was founded by 
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Matilda on the 15th of June, 1066, shortly 
before William set out for England. St. 
Etienne is at the other end of the town, 
and was commenced before Sainte Trinité, 
though there seems to be some uncertainty 
as to the exact date. Very different is the 
impression left on the beholder by the two 
buildings. ‘“ Nocontrast,” says Mr. Freeman, 
in his History of the Norman Conquest, “ be- 
tween two buildings so nearly alike in plan and 
style can be more striking 

than the contrast between 

the minster of William H 
and the minster of Ma- 
tilda. William was no 
more in- 
clined to 
hurry in 
this un- 
dertaking 
than in 

















From a Drawing by Hersert Ratton. 


any other undertaking of his life. His wife 
hastened to consecrate a fragment; but 
William knew how to bide his time as much 
in a work of architecture as in a work of 
war or politics. Eleven years later [than 
the foundation of the building ] William and 
Lanfranc, now promoted to be the Cesar 
and Pontiff of another world, were present 
at the consecration of the great Abbey of 
St. Stephen, perfect from east to west, save 
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only that the addition of the western towers 
was a later work, and was probably cele- 
brated with a seccnd feast of dedication. 
And that mighty pile, perhaps the noblest 
and most perfect work of its own date, shows 
the spirit of the Conqueror impressed on 
every stone. The choir has given way toa 
later creation ; but the nave of William and 
Lanfranc is still there—precisely such a 
nave as we should except to arise at the 
bidding of William the Great. Erected at 
the moment when the Romanesque of Nor- 
mandy had cast aside the earlier leaven 
of Bernay and Jumiéges, and had not yet 
begun to develop into the more florid style 
of Bayeux and St. Gabriel, the church of 
William, vast in scale, bold and simple in 
its design, disdaining ornament, but never 
sinking into rudeness, is indeed a church 
worthy of its founder. The minster 
of Matilda, far richer even in its 
earliest parts, smaller in size, more 
delicate in workmanship, has no- 
thing of that simplicity and gran- 
deur of proportion which marks 
the work of her husband. The 
one is the expression in stone 
of the imperial will cf the 
Conquering Duke; the other wy 
breathes the true spirit of his 
loving and- faithful Duchess.” 
Neither drawings nor photo- 
graphs will give an idea of 
the simple grandeur and deli- 
cate refinement of these build- 
ings, the gem of workmanship 
in which is perhaps the lovely 
little chapel adjoining the south tran- 
sept of Sainte Trinité. Refined, deli- 
cate, and chaste, one is particularly 
impressed with this portion of the 
building. The exquisite contour to 
the mouldings of archivolt, bases, and 
vaulting ribs, and the gentle, flowing 
outline to the section of piers and 
columns, seem to have been designed 
by an architect with a full knowledge 
that his work was to form a portion 
of an Abbaye aux Dames, even 
though it is only an addition to the 
original edifice. And a Ladies’ Abbey it 
was, as none but those belonging to the 
highest Norman families were admitted to 
the Convent of St. Benedict. At the head 
of the list of abbesses stands Cicely, the 
Conqueror’s eldest daughter, devoted by her 
parents to this holy office upon the very day 
of the dedication of the convent. “As a 
part of that great ceremony,” says Mr. Free- 
man, “the ducal pair offered on the altar of 


God an offering more costly than lands or 
buildings or jewelled ornaments. In a 
milder sense than that in which the words 
were used by the ancient prophet, they gave 
their first-born for their transgression, the 
fruit of their bodies for the sin of their 
souls.”’ 

Of the actual Abbaye aux 
Dames and Abbaye aux 
Hommes, no part of the 
ancient original build- 
ings remain. Qn the 
site of the former 
is the Hétel Dieu 
—a hospital 
where the 
good ‘ 





















From a Drawing by Herpert Ratttoy. 


Augustine Sisters renounce all earthly plea- 
sures, and devote themselves to the tending of 
the sick, never even straying beyond the pre- 
cincts of the institution ; and on or near the 
site of the latter is a large scholastic estab- 
lishment, the Gothic building forming the 
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gymnasium being however considered to have 
been a portion of the abbey buildings erected 
in the fourteenth century. 

Caen may be instanced as an awful ex- 
ample of the wet-blanket effect of the French 
restorer. Vast masses of splendid archi- 
tectural detail have here been rendered tame 
sleek, and uninteresting by harsh, unfeeling 
“restorations.” Painful as it is to see beau- 
tiful buildings, such as St. Gilles and St. 
Etienne-le-Vieux, going to premature ruin— 
their stones disjointed ; their arches falling 
in ; and their vaults, deprived of the fatherly 
support of the branching ribs, suspended in 
mid-air as by a miracle—it is yet more pain- 
ful to behold a masterpiece of design bereft 
of that air of antiquity which Nature only 
grants to a building after the lapse of long 
following ages, with an endless alternation 
of rain, and frost, and snow, and parching 
summer heat—her own means of testing its 
fitness to become her adopted child. Care 
will preserve this effect. If, instead of 
wholesale so-called “restoration,” the French 
authorities would do a little inexpensive re- 
pairing—if, for example, they would carefully 
reset the vaulting-ribs of St. Etienne-le- 
Vieux, and refix the shaky voussoirs in the 
window-heads, and other arches—we should 
have one more noble church open to view at 
Caen ; and if the same work were undertaken 
at St. Gilles, it would show some respect for 
the memory of the Conqueror and his wife, 
who erected this gem of a building as a 
burying-place for the poor of Caen. 

The Chateau at Caen—whence one gains 
a fine prospect of the old town with its 
towers and spires, and surrounding country- 
side, and of the masts of the shipping that 
comes to Caen down the canal from the small 
seaport of Oustreham—was founded by the 
Conqueror, who, indeed, did much to improve 
the town in his time. The castle was en- 
larged by his son, Henry L, and finished by 
Louis XII. and Francis I. Its churech— 
St. Georges du Chiteau—is now a mere 
storehouse. 

Those who have visited the institution of 
Le Bon Sauveur at Caen will leave the town 
with the deepest respect for the order of 
Sisters whose devoted labours here support 
what is perhaps one of the largest and most 
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comprehensive charities in the world. Origin- 
ally founded by two poor girls in 1720, the 
number of Sisters has gradually increased 
till at the present time they considerably 
exceed one hundred. During the Great 
Revolution they, in common with other re- 
ligious communities, were turned out of 
their homes, but by the patient labours of 
M. l Abbé Jamet, their chaplain at the time, 
the dispersed Sisters were again brought to- 
gether. And now in their excellently-arranged 
buildings they tend the wants of some sixteen 
hundred persons, either in caring for the 
insane, dispensing medicine and food, nursing 
the sick, educating the deaf and dumb, and 
poor little girls, besides maintaining a school 
for young ladies who pay for their education 
—a vast work indeed, the memory of which 
causes us to pass the door at the foot of 
the Rue des Capucins with a feeling of the 
deepest veneration. 

Caen forms an admirable centre for the 
leisurely exploration of a district of Nor- 
mandy rich in old architectural remains 
and historical reminiscences. Guillawme le 
Conquérant is naturally the one dominant 
personage who confronts us in spirit, either 
directly or through the medium of some 
dependent or vassal. His birthplace—the 
Castle of Falaise—may be readily visited 
from Caen. Standing on the old walls 
crowning an eminence above the green 
valley of the Ante, we may look down on to 
a scene much as he who seems to have been 
at once le Diable and le Magnifique contem- 
plated in days gone by ; though perhaps we 
might have to gaze long before we beheld 
a compeer of the fair Arlette kneeling at 
the washing-boards on the grassy banks and 
displaying feet “ whiter than the snow and 
lilies.”” Then, too, from Caen we may visit 
the grand old Castle Fontaine-Henri, or the 
still more interesting Chateau de Creully, 
which is so intimately connected with English 
history of the time of the Conquest, and 
whence came that heiress who, as we learn 
from Mr. Freeman, objected to become the 
wife of the son of King Henry I. of England 
because her proposed consort had not a “to. 
name.” It is gratifying to posterity to knew 
that the ready wit of the first of the Henries 
overcame this obstacle to a happy union. 

R. Owen ALLsop, 
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ONE NIGHT. 


By ArtTHuR ParTerson. 


CHAPTER L 


DESERT by moonlight ; 
a waste of undulating 
prairie land, as _ colour- 
less and soundless as a 
dead world. 

The air was close 
and sultry, for it was 
July, the thunder month 
, of Western America, when 
the..atmosphere brims over with electri- 
city, and it is no uncommon occurrence to 
have sharp storms daily for two weeks 
together. 

On this, the eighteenth day of the month, 
a horseman paced through the great solitude, 
and followed a well-marked waggon track in 
a southerly direction. The ground was so 
soft that the horse’s hoofs made no sound, 
and but. for the occasional tinkle of a steel 
spur, the traveller would have glided as 
noiselessly upon his way as a ghost. This 
horseman however was no ghost, far from it ; 
he was one of the smartest cowboys Sam 
Horne, the great New Mexican cattle king, 
ever employed. 

A long while ago Ralph Bligh had been a 
round-cheeked English schoolboy, who pre- 
ferred emigration to college, and who had 
carried out his wish with the full consent of 
his family. Now he was a lean, weather- 
beaten western man, of five years’ standing, 
with a hard mouth, and the taciturnity of a 
ved Indian. One feature in his face however 
had not changed since boyhood, but still gave 
a distinct individuality to the man, whereby 
he might be easily distinguished among the 
grim-faced cowboys with whom he worked. 
This was a pair of large expressive black 
eyes. They were not amiable eyes by any 
means, fierce rather, with e habit of blazing 





out in a dangerous way at provocations 
many men would think little about, at 
which times those who knew Bligh were in 
the habit of changing the subject of con- 
versation somewhat quickly, or offering ex- 
planations. 

But Ralph’s eyes were not always fierce. 
This evening, as he pursued his way along 
the rough track, with the deep silence of 
the prairie around him, in the oppressive 
thunderous air, his face wore an expression 
which would have broken the heart of his 
mother had she been alive to see it. An 
expression of dull, hopeless misery, very 
terrible to see in the face of a strong man. 
It was no new thing for Ralph’s face to wear 
this look when he was alone. Since the 
novelty of western life had worn off, and he 
had completed his education as a cowboy of 
the plains, a hungry yearning had crept into 
his heart, growing steadily as the months 
went by, and becoming at times almost 
insupportable. What was it? He did not 
know. He saw the same thing going on 
among many of his companions, though none 
appeared to suffer quite so much as he. It 
was not homesickness. He had suffered 
from that keenly enough at one time, but 
latterly, since he felt himself acclimatized, as 
it were, to frontier life, all inclination to 
return to the old country had died away. 
«“T am a western man now,” he wrote to his 
stepfather, when the matter was touched 
upon once. “ Civilized life would be unbear- 
able to me.” 

Yet, as if in mockery of his resolution, 
this hunger for something which western life 
could never give, took firm hold upon him, 
growing with his growth, until life itself be- 
came a burden, and he found himself feeling 
sincere envy for those whom accident or 
violence sent to their long account. This 
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night these gloomy thoughts oppressed his 
spirits more severely than they had ever 
done before. It was his birthday, and long, 
long ago this 18th day of July had been 
the happiest day in the year. But that was 
before his mother died, when he was a child. 
Since he was fifteen no one had ever looked 
into his face to see whether he was merry or 
sad ; no one had asked whether he was happy 
or miserable ; nobody cared whether he lived 
or died. 

Ralph was doing well in a worldly sense. 
His employer, a keen, far-sighted man, gave 
him good wages, and every facility for in- 
vesting his money to advantage in stock, so 
that by the mere force of accumulation 
Ralph was gathering together a herd of 
cattle which would enable him before long to 
start on his own account, and would make a 
rich man of him in a few years. 

But these bright prospects gave Ralph no 
pleasure. He had little ambition to be a 
rich man. There was no blessing that mere 
money could give for which he cared in the 
least. What was it that he hungered after? 
What could it be, what could it be? He 
asked himself the question now, in the 
silence of the night, with a bitter ery ; but 
laughed cheerlessly immediately afterwards 
at the futility of his complaint. 

“ A fine thing this. A man on his twenty- 
fourth birthday questioning the universe 
like a wailing cat, and asking surrounding 
creation to be so good as to inform him why 
he is not happy. Fool!” 

Ralph clenched his fist, and struck the horn 
of his saddle sharply to relieve his feelings, 
thereby startling his horse so much that the 
animal fairly bucked. He stroked the 
creature’s neck, to quiet him, and went on 
speaking in a low voice, as though addressing 
a friend. 

“ Only one person ever saw that there was 
anything amiss with me. The boss himself, 
the last man I should have expected to see 
anything, considering how seldom we meet. 
He did not say much, I remember, old Sammy 
never does, but his words meant something. 
‘Bligh, go East a spell.’ 

“* Kast!’ I exclaimed. 
to go East for.’ 

“* Yes, you have,’ he answered shortly ; 
‘go back to some pleasant town; put on 
store clothes; make friends and—get mar- 
ried.’ 

“« Married!’ That was what he said. 
The idea was so absurd, and his face so 
solemn that I burst out laughing, upon 
which he changed the subject. Yet the old 
man’s words stick, somehow. Married ! 
Pshaw! I wonder what kind of a woman 


‘I have nothing 
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would look at me? I have not spoken toa 
lady for five years; nor seen one for two. 
Nonsense. Love! Why, I don’t know what 
the thing means. Queer, when you come to 
think of it, that a man should live to be 
four-and-twenty and have never been in love. 
So much for going out West at eighteen. 
Ah, well, it’s a mercy. Judging by what I’ve 
seen of other men, and what my nature is, I 
should guess that if I did care for any girl 
I should make things fly! And as no woman 
with a particle of taste would ever look at 
me, it is a good thing for my peace of mind, 
and other people’s bones, that I have never 
had thechance. Love! It was never inme 
to be loved by men, much less by women, since 
the mother died. Only animals care for such 
a cross-grained cuss, eh, old horse ?” 

The speaker paused in his rambling talk, 
and suddenly kissed the black mane below 
him, his caress being answered by a sym- 
pathetic whinny. Then he sat erect, and 
went briskly on his way, humming a tune, a 
little less miserable than before. He knew 
that he had one friend at least who lived but 
to serve him, and would go through fire and 
water for his sake. 

The waggon track now became broader 
and more marked, and Ralph noticed that on 
a roll of prairie to the left was a square dark 
house. It was an adobe (baked-mud) house, 
with a peaked shingle roof, which stood out 
clearly against the sky. 

“ Vaughan’s ranche, I suppose,” muttered 
the traveller to himself. ‘“ No, no, Victorio, 
my friend,” he said good-humouredly to his 
horse, the animal being inclined to turn off 
on the branch track, which led to the house 
on the hill ; “ we have ten miles more to go 
before we reach Horne’s. Come up, sir, don’t 
you know that Jabez Vaughan is the meanest 
stock-manever known! Not a cent’s worth 
of corn would you get from him. Come up, 
I say, come up.” 

A light pressure of the rein upon Victorio’s 
neck was all that was needed to point out his 
error of judgment, and he continued briskly 
on his way. 

Ralph sighed. He felt the old miserable 
feeling creeping over him again. The sight 
of the house seemed to have brought it back 
in full force. 

“T should like to know,” he began bitterly, 
“how long a man can feel this wretched 
emptiness of life growing more strongly upon 
him, haunting him all day, and sometimes all 
night, without going mad? I know now why 
men do go mad. I suppose,” and he smiled 
bitterly, “this feeling is the first step to 
going mad myself. Hullo, what’s that!” 


He caught his breath, and pressing the 
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reins sharply, caused his horse to stop dead 
in his tracks, A queer dull sound had come 
from the house on the hill. Ralph had 
heard something like it before—where? Ah, 
at the old ranche, fifty miles away, when the 
boys were-clearing out the armoury, and a 
revolver fell from a nail and went off. A 
gruesome, ominous sound this to hear in the 
dead of night, in a house ten miles from its 
nearest neighbour. 

These thoughts passed thruugh Ralph’s 
mind with the quickness of light, and before 
the man who fired the pistol would have had 
time to discharge it again, the cowboy had 
turned his willing horse, and untying his 
revolver strap as he went, sped straight for 
the spot from whence the dull sound came, 
at the fastest pace Victorio could make. 
Ralph expected to hear a second shot im- 
mediately follow the first, possibly half a 
dozen. But he did not. The ranche was 
still as death again. In an upper window, a 
light which had been there since he first 
sighted the place, now disappeared, but that 
was all. Whatever business was on foot in- 
side that house had begun and concluded with 
that one shot. But Ralph bore on with all 
his might, bis suspicions now roused to the 
highest pitch, and a firm determination in 
his heart to probe this matter to the bottom, 
come what might. 

It was the natural instinct of a fighting 
man, and no knight errant of the middle ages 
ever bore more gallantly upon a foe than this 
young western man of the nineteenth 
century, his bright vigilant eyes scanning 
every nook and cranny of the grey house as 
he approached it, his revolver grasped firmly 
in his strong right hand. On he went to 
meet his fate, though he knew it not, to win 
such life as he had never dreamt of, or—to 
die ! 


CHAPTER II. 


Every country-side has its exceptional 
man—one who is possessed of some marked 
characteristic totally opposite to those 
common to his neighbours, and is therefore 
looked upon with mixed feelings of wonder 
and contempt. Jabez Vaughan was one of 
these. Further East, where life is less 
primitive and rough, where people don’t 
have an Indian scare every summer, and 
there are five houses in a square mile of 
ground, instead of one in five, Jabez would 
have been thought quite an ordinary man, 
and in a town where the struggle for exist- 
ence is fierce and keen, and law and order 
reign, he might have been considered an 


eminently respectable member of society. 
But on the frontier he was an outcast—a 
man who had no friends. For Jabez 
Vaughan was mean. Let us do him justice. 
He had the virtue of sincerity—there was no 
cant about the man. 

“ Tcame here to make money, not friends,” 
he said sharply once, when an outspoken 
neighbour accused him of inhospitality—an 
unpardonable sin in Western eyes. 

“But think of your daughter,” persisted 
the other, a woman, or the angry look in the 
old man’s cold grey eyes would have saved 
him further annoyance ; “ will you keep her 
shut up all her life like a nun, seeing no- 
body, nobody seeing her?” 

“My daughter is her own mistress,” was 
the curt reply ; “if she wants to marry, she 
may go. She has said that she will stay 
with me as long as I am here, but I never 
expect a woman to keep her word. If she 
wishes to leave me, let her.’”’ He had then 
rudely turned his back upon the ranche- 
woman and walked away. 

Vaughan’s ranche was a lonely place. 
Lonely even if its master had been other 
than what he was, but with such a crusty, 
ill-favoured presiding genius at the head of 
affairs the place was desolation itself. Here 
the old sheep-man lived, with the daughter 
who had excited compassion as his only com- 
panion. It is impossible to tell accurately, 
but I think there is little doubt that Jabez 
would not have been so surly in manner and 
speech, so ready to bite off every hand of 
friendship extended towards him, and so 
shamefully neglectful of a rancheman’s first 
duty—hospitality—if he had not possessed 
such a daughter as Winifred Vaughan. A 
bonnie, bonnie girl was Winifred. Her 
figure tall and slender, and straight as a 
dart ; her eyes soft and brown, looking forth 
with innocent childish wonder upon such life 
as she had the chance to see, with rich dark 
hair above them, and a sweet little mouth 
below. 

The lonely old gray ranche had been Win- 
nie’s home, and her father her only company, 
since she was fourteen ; yet the girl was not 
unhappy, for every man has one soft spot in 
his heart, and however jealously Jabez might 
guard against the world gaining knowledge 
of the fact, he loved his daughter dearly in 
a queer, moody, undemonstrative way, as. 
he loved nothing else in the world—but his 
money and himself. 

There were many stories about Vaughan’s 
money. At first nobody believed that he 


had any, for never had housekeeper so little 
to manage upon as Winnie ; and the shabbi- 
ness of the old sheep-man’s waggon, team, 
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and general appearance was proverbial in 
the settlement. Yet as the years went by, 
and Vaughan’s flock grew, and he sold his 
wool to good advantage, yet still stuck to 
his simple habits and small expenditure, pub- 
lic opinion changed, and, as is generally the 
case, veered round to the opposite extreme, 
and Jabez, in the eyes of his neighbours, 
became immensely rich. But rich or poor, 
he made no friends; and bold and reckless 
as western youth can be when there is a 
pretty girl in the case, no one had succeeded 
in becoming even a visitor at Vaughan’s 
ranche, much less a suitor to its mistress ; for 
however seriously Winnie’s brown eyes in- 
flamed the hearts of the men who saw her 
when she sat beside her father in his rickety 
buggy, or stood in the doorway of the ranche 
to direct the traveller upon his way—and it 
was remarkable how many people seemed to 
lose themselves in the neighbourhood of 
Vaughan’s—no one could boast of having 
aroused the faintest spark of interest in 
these eyes, or made them droop with con- 
sciousness, let his glance be ever so elo- 
quent. 

I said that Winnie was not miserable. A 
true woman requires two things to make her 
happy. ‘Without them she must be discon- 
tented however luxurious and fine her sur- 
roundings may be ; with them, her life will 
be full of healthy growth, full of that cheer- 
fulness and light which win her the love of all 
the world. And Winnie, in spite of her shabby 
dress of common stuff, without a person of 
her own age or sex within reach, was happy, 
for she had these two essentials in her life : 
she was loved by her father, and knew it ; 
and she knew that her presence was neces- 
sary to his comfort and well being. The 
girl was within hearing when the dialogue 
took place between Jabez and the ranche- 
woman, and it had amused her so much that 
she had to bite her lip to prevent a burst of 
merry laughter. A nun indeed! she did not 
feel a bit like a nun. Sometimes she would 
wonder vaguely what would become of her 
should anything happen to her father—for 
Winnie was not a child, being now eighteen 
years old, and Jabez was very infirm at 
times, though he would not own it. But she 
believed in him implicitly, and was sure that 
he had provided for all contingencies, and 
life without him was too dreadful a thought 
to be allowed to remain long in a healthy 
mind, especially one that was fully occupied, 
for Winnie worked harder than any servant 
who was ever born. 

Such was the household at Vaughan’s 
ranche. There were Mexican sheep-herders, 
but they had a cabin of their own two hun- 
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dred yards away, and did not come much to 
the house. Jabez had been unlucky with 
his Mexicans this summer. Two had left 
him suddenly, stealing sheep-shears; one 
had even decamped with a horse, though he 
had been caught and punished ; two more 
had been dismissed for misconduct, and by 
the time shearing was over Jabez found him- 
self without a helper, and two thousand 
sheep on his hands. This had happened 
before, however, and Jabez thought nothing 
of it, but went out on the herd himself, until 
such time as Mexicans in want of work 
should hear of his condition and proffer ser- 
vice. Yet, though the tough old rancheman 
made no complaint, Winifred saw that the 
hard work in this hot weather was telling 
upon him, and she anxiously begged him to 
send for a man from town. But he would 
not. To send for any one meant paying 
higher wages than he liked to think of. He 
told the girl to mind her own business, and the 
subject dropped. On the evening of the 18th 
of July however his resolution broke down. 
He was so tired when he came in to supper 
that he could hardly speak, and he promised 
Winnie that he would drive to town on the 
morrow, and bring back a herder at any 
cost. This was at nine o'clock, and a few 
minutes later Jabez said he would turn in. 
His daughter lit his lamp for him and kissed 
him tenderly. She remembered afterwards 
that his face was very gray and worn, and 
that he mounted the stairs very slowly, with 
an uncertain, feeble step. At the moment 
she thought most of the relief that would 
come next day. Her father had been tired 
before this ; to-morrow morning he would be 
as brisk as ever. And then she turned up 
her sleeves and washed the supper things 
and put everything in place, until the little 
kitchen looked like the captain’s cabin on a 
British man-of-war. It was eleven by this 
time, and Winnie was getting very sleepy. 
Her work for the day was not yet done how- 
ever. She crept softly up stairs to her own 
room, carrying her lamp with her, and sat 
down to mend a riding-habit, which required 
much deft manipulation to make it fit to 
wear at all—manipulation few people but 
Winifred Vaughan would have had the 
patience to attempt. The minutes flew by. 
Winnie was very, very tired, but worked on 
steadily, for the habit would be wanted to- 
morrow when her father went to town, as 
she would have to look after the sheep on 
horseback, and this was the only habit she 
had. So she put the thought of weariness 
as far away as possible, and determined to 
finish to the last stitch before she gave 
in, 
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The girl was so much absorbed in her 
work and so sleepy otherwise that she did 
not hear a strange sound in the kitchen and 
on the stairs—the muffled tread of heavy 
men walking in moccasins. Nearer and 
nearer to the room of the sleeping rancheman 
came the soft cat-like steps, and five dark 
figures stood ready on the landing as another 
man softly opened the door of Vaughan’s 
room and peeped in; he opened it wide 
and beckoned. A flood of moonlight was 
pouring upon the solitary bed and the 
motionless figure there. The men answered 
to the signal and stepped quickly in ; knives 
were in their hands, some of which the moon- 
light shone upon and played with grimly. 
The first ian now approached the bed, step 
by step. He heid a cocked revolver, but no 
knife. The rest followed closely, the points 
of their knives outwards—ready. 

All this time the figure on the bed lay 
still. Yet Jabez was an old frontiersman, 
with the ears of a fox, and the robbers knew 
it and were astonished. They had expected 
that he would have been up before they 
reached the room. Now the man with the 
pistol pointed his weapon at the upper part 
of the bed, and stooping, laid a hand upon 
the sleeper’s throat. He had no sooner done 
so than he uttered a sharp cry and started 
backwards so suddenly that he nearly fell 
upon the bared knife of a friend behind him. 
At the same moment he unconsciously 
pressed the trigger of his revolver, and a 
bullet lodged in the roof with a dull roar. 
The crowd stared at him in dumb astonish- 
ment, with the exception of the man who had 
been stumbled upon and whose toes had 
suffered. 

“What in——?” he exclaimed roughly. 
‘ Did he bite ye, Job?” 

“ He’s dead!’ gasped the other. “Cold. 
He must ha’ passed nigh two hours ago.”’ 

The speaker’s companions winked at one 
another. Job had drunk rather more 
whisky than usual this evening. 

“Well, and what’ll ye do, Job?” said 
the one with the aching toe, sarcastically. 
“Reckon to leave the ranche in peace, now 
that your dirty work ’s done. Eh?” 

The other growled out a curse. 

“You may grin, you fools. Let me see 
one of ye touch the face of a cuss whom you 
thought to be alive as any, without giving a 
jump when you found it cold and hard. Now, 
why of course—my gollies, only lock here!” 

Every one turned sharply round, for the 
door, carefully shut by the last man who 
entered the room, had been opened suddenly, 
and Winifred, her face as pale as death, her 
eyes bewildered and horror-struck, came in 


among them all as fearlessly as though they 
they were here by invitation. The pistol- 
shot had terrified her ; and the word “ dead ”’ 
filled her mind with terrible foreboding. She 
was unconscious of her danger, though no- 
thing would have stopped her then—and 
made her way to her father’s bedside without 
seeming to notice the figures in the room, 
throwing herself on her knees, and laying 
her cheek against the icy lips, with an 
agonised cry which made more than one man 
start from its intensity of grief. 

The robbers looked on silently. They had 
come to this ranche with the fellest intent 
man can conceive, for western men who 
have lost the chivalry characteristic of most of 
the race, are the blackest scoundrels alive. 
Yet they were awed for an instant by the 
girl’s passionate sorrow ; and looked on, 
stupefied by her sudden appearance, even as a 
lion might whose cage had been invaded by a 
woman because her child had received a pat 
from the mighty paw. But when the girl rose 
from her knees and spoke to the man who 
held the pistol, the awe on the hearts of the 
wretches died away, and they edged nearer 
to her, inch by inch, whispering to one 
another. 

“Oh, I didn’t do it, Miss; s’elp me, I 
didn’t!” whined Job, in answer to a question 
she had asked breathlessly. “Look at him 
again. He’s calm asa sleepin’ babby. He’s 
cold—ugh !—he must ha’ hopped it hours and 
hours ago. S’elp me it’s God’s truth—now 
ain’t it, boys?” 

He appealed earnestly to the others, for 
the steady look from the great eyes, wild 
with their hopeless agony, unmanned and 
cowed him, and had he been alone he would 
have slunk from the room as soon as possible. 
But he was not alone, and while the crowd 
assented gruffly to his appeal they approached 
nearer to the bed, and a little nearer still. 
They were silent now, and every one looked 
intently at Winifred, so intently, that. none 
noticed a strange figure slip through the 
doorway, and look round upon the eager- 
faces with a keen searching eye. 

Winifred was still unconscious of her 
danger. She glanced again at the dead 
face, and saw that the man’s words were 
true, then she covered her eyes with her 
hands and said in a low voice, “I believe 
you. And now, go away, please. I suppose 
you came to rob us. I don’t think you will 
find anything worth having here, but if so, 
take it. Nothing—nothing is of any value: 
now.” Her voice broke here with a heavy- 
sob. She waited a moment for an answer; 
but no one spoke : the men only drew nearer 
to the bed, Their silence caused her to look 
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round in surprise, and say vehemently, 
“Why don’t you go? Have you no pity? 
I must be alone with him now—alone, alone.” 

Her voice died away in a whisper, and 
with a low wail she sank again upon her 
knees by the bed, shaking it with heavy 
sobs, turning her back upon the men. 

Stil! no answer from the crowd, unless a 
low chuckle from one or two of its members 
can be called one. They were beginning to 
get a little impatient, yet no one liked to be 
the first to touch the kneeling figure. At 
last one man with a scowling determined 
face uttered an audible curse at the hesita- 
tion of the others, and stepping forward, 
grasped the girl’s shoulder with one hand. 

““ My dear,” he began, in a coaxing tone, 
which made Winifred’s blood run cold, “ you 
must not think we ain’t put out by this— 
this unfortnit circumstance ; but—but—” he 
paused to pick out the most suitable words, 
tightening his grip upon her shoulder as he 
did so. At the same moment the strange 
figure near the door, unseen byany one, raised 
his right hand. “ But—we don’t want ye to 
fret, you know.” The girl wrenched herself 
from the cruel fingers and sprang to her feet. 

“ What do you want?” she said, steadily, 
facing him with flashing eyes. The man rose 
also—a broad grin on his coarse face—and 
stepped forward. 

“ Want, deary, only 

Crack! Another pistol-shot rang out, but 
this time the bullet did not lodge in the roof, 
it struck the speaker directly between the 
shoulders ; and he threw up his arms with a 
low groan and fell heavily backwards, shot 
through the spine. Then, before the echo of 
the shot had died away, the startled crowd 
were neurly thrown off their feet by the 
desperate charge of a strong man; and 
Winifred felt hot breath upon her cheek, 
and a strong arm about her, and heard a 
voice speaking in a fierce whisper— 

“Will you trust me? I shot him and 
will save you, if I can.” 

She looked up at the sound of the voice, 
and saw great black eyes shining into hers. 
A vague feeling of security took the place 
of the sickening fear which the touch of 
the dead man’s hand had given. 

“T trust you.” 

“ Run, then, for your life.” 

It all passed in an instant. Before the 
men had recovered from this unexpected flank 
attack, or were really aware who had con- 
ceived it, Winifred was swiftly passing by 
them, a tall figure close behind her. Only 
one man, just before she reached the door, 
had the presence of mind to throw himself 
in her way, and the next moment he was 
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lying senseless at her feet from a blow which 
nearly broke his back. Then Winifred 
reached the passage, and her protector closed 
the door behind them with a slam, and held 
the handle hard. 

“ Run down stairs,” he said, in the stern, 
sharp tone he had used before. “You will 
see a horse standing near the porch. Go up 
to him and mount. You can ride? Good, 
then do as I tell you, quick! When you are 
upon him, call to me. and I will follow you. 
Until then I will hold the door—hold it fast 
against all the fiends from hell,” he mut- 
tered in a lower tone as he felt the grip of 
hands on the other side, and heard the curses 
of the infuriated desperadoes. 

Winifred heard the sound also, and trem- 
bled ; she looked once at her rescuer, a look 
of trust and great wonder, which made his 
blood boil in his veins, and then she did his 
bidding, and ran quickly down the stairs. 

A minute passed. The yells of the men 
were frightful to hear, and the wrenches 
they made at the door tremendous. But 
Ralph’s fingers, which could hold a raw-hide 
lasso dregged by a two-year-old bull, held 
the handle with an unyielding grip, and he 
smiled grimly at the vain shrieks and howls. 
At last he heard what he was waiting for, a 
clear, sweet call, and letting go very suddenly 
—thereby causing two men on the other side 
to go sprawling on their backs—he dashed 
down stairs, and out into the moonlight. 
Ten yards from the door stood his horse, 
uttering from time to time an impatient 
whinny, the girl upon his back. Ralph 
sprang up behind her, and told the horse to 
stand ; and the animal, though quivering in 
every limb with excitement—for he had 
heard the revolver-shots, and the yelling of 
the crowd—remained perfectly still, while 
his master lifted Winifred upon his knee and 
seated himself firmly. 

“Pass your arm round my neck,” he said 


quietly. “But don’t cling too tight, unless 
you feel yourself slipping. Now, Vic- 
torio !” 


Whish—a bullet came over their heads. 
Some one was firing from the window. Vic- 
torio shook his head, and sprang forward 
with a mighty bound. Whish—whish—whish 
—three bullets sped by them ; the men had 
reached the door, and the moon shone as 
brightly as day. Ralph felt the girl tremble 
at the sounds, for they were very near. _He 
stifled a curse at the cowardly brutes, and 
drew her closely to his breast with his right 
hand, guiding the horse with his left. Whish 
again. So near this time that the crown of 
Ralph’s hat was scored through and through. 
Winifred cried out, and hid her face in his 
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coat. He bent over her, until he touched 
her soft hair with his cheek, and would have 
spoken tender comforting words had he 
known what to say. But he did not, so was 
dumb. Happily, the shot which spoilt 
Ralph’s new sombrero, was the last attempted 
by the desperadoes, for the fugitives were 
soon beyond all sight and range, thanks to the 
strength and speed of their horse, and it was 
not long before Winifred raised her head 
slowly, and looked up at Ralph with her 
great brown eyes full of thankfulness. 

“You have saved me,” she said simply. 

“Thope so,” he replied, “but we are not 
quite out of the wood, for they will follow. 
Now, where shall I take you?” 

Winifred sighed, and two big tears came 
into her bright eves. 

“‘ [ don’t know,” she answered ina whisper. 
“ Anywhere—I have no home.” 

“But your friends?” 

“T have no friends.” 

This was a desperate business. Ralph's 
foolish heart, for no imaginable reason, gave 
a sudden joyful leap. 

“Then, where is the nearest ranche? This 
country is strange to me. I have never been 
here before.” 

“The nearest house, the way we are going, 
is Mr. Sam. Horne’s.” 

Ralph whistled. 

“ Ten miles; and Victorio already travelled 
twenty!” He concluded his sentence ab- 
ruptly however, for his companion was look- 
ing at him with a terrified expression. 

“You don’t think they will really catch us?” 

“Tt will be a pretty extensive funeral for 
them if they do,” he replied grimly. “ No,” 
he went on in a soothing tone, which startled 
his own ears by its softness. “ I hope not ; 
my horse is a better one, probably, than any- 
I was a little staggered, 
though, when you said ten miles. I suppose 
this track will take us there by the shortest 
way, Miss—by the by, do you—do you mind 
telling me your name t” 

She smiled, a faint, wan little smile, for 
his tone was as hesitating and awkward now 
as if he were taking some tremendous liberty. 

“ Winifred Vaughan.” 

“Thank you. Then, Miss Vaughan—” 

“Say Winifred, please,” she interposed 
quietly. 

But Ralph paused, and did not say any- 
thing. They had only been ten minutes 
together, his fingers still ached with holding 
that door; but time enough had passed for 
him to feel that a momentous change had 
come into his life. He did not attempt at all 
to analyse the nature of this change, but he 
knew that this weak girl had saved him from 


worse than death ; he knew that her help- 
lessness and friendlessness made his own 
life of real importance for the time being, 
and the gnawing heart-hunger was gone. It 
might come back, and the mere thought of it 
sent a cold chill all over him, but it was not 
there now, and he revelled in his freedom. 

But he could not talk about this to Wini- 
fred ; and as he was in that frame of mind 
when a man must say everything, or nothing, 
he said nothing. After a time he muttered 
hurriedly— ‘ 

“TJ—I will call you Winifred, if you like. 
It seemed so strange that I could not speak 
at first. I have never called a girl by her 
Christian name before, for I never had a 
sister.” 

“‘ And I never had a brother,” she rejoined 
quickly. ‘What do you say? Suppose we 
become brother and sister. I think you are 
the bravest man I ever saw, and you have 
saved my life.” 

A queer expression came into Ralph’s 
face at her innocent impulsive speech, and he 
bit his lip. The girl’s eyes were upon him, 
and he ought to respond at once, yet he could 
not say that he wished to be her brother, 
simply because, well, because it would not be 
true. He was extricated from his awkward 
position, however, by hearing an ominous, 
unmistakable sound, which the wind, now 
following them in low sighs, had brought 
distinctly to his quick ear. Winifred saw his 
face stiffen, and guessed the cause, though he 
would not turn his face, fearing to frighten 
her unnecessarily. She raised her head a few 
inches, and peeped over his shoulder. 

“They are a long way off yet,” she re- 
marked composedly. 

Ralph started. 

“ Did you hear them, then?” 

“No, but I saw that you did.” 

He sighed, and looked round himself. 

“T fear they are gaining upon us. As 
they are in sight, it is no good cutting the 
track. Victorio, get up!” 

Winifred noticed that neither spur nor 
whip were put in use, and that the simple 
words of encouragement made the good horse 
throw his feet out in front of him with re- 
newed vigour, and they sped along merrily 
for a time. They were silent now. The 
intense glowing happiness Ralph had felt at 
first when she clung to him as her only 
friend had cooled a little. Her entire faith 
and confidence still warmed his heart in- 
expressibly, but he was quieter now. “A 
brother!” What a splendid honour it was 
that such a girl should call a rough cur like 
him by that name. He ought to be very 
grateful to her—he was grateful, of course. 
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Yes, and now that the danger was at hand 
again, he would defend her like a brother. 
Brother? Like ten thousand brothers ! 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. The sound of hoofs 
was growing steadily louder. Perhaps the 
wind made some difference in this matter, 
for it came now in sharp gusts. Again 
Winifred raised herself to the look-out. 

“They are a little nearer,” she said as 
quietly as before. 

“ Victorio, get up.” 

There was an intensity of meaning about 
the words, which made the willing animal 
bound forward as if propelled from a cannon. 
But the spurt was short-lived. He was 
plainly becoming exhausted. 

“T shall not speak again,” his master mut- 
tered. “ He will kill himself.” 

“How far have we gone, should you 
think?” he said quietly to Winifred. 

“ Not more than three miles—or perhaps 
five, as we have travelled very fast most of 
the way.” 

Ralph looked down upon her with admira- 
tion. He could see that she understood the 
critical state of affairs, yet she showed no 
fear, and her judgment seemed perfectly 
well-balanced ; her head quite cool. Was it 
because of her faith in him? His heart leapt 
at the thought. 

“You are very brave, Winifred,” he said 
gently. 

She shook her head. “Oh,no. I’m most 
easily scared, I assure you, generally.” 

“ Not always.” 

“T know what you mean. You think I 
don’t seem to care much now. Well, I don’t. 
You see—I-—I am all alone in the world. 
Father was the only one who loved me, and 
he is gone. I am afraid ” she was speak- 
ing in a whisper now, looking at Ralph with 
timid, awe-struck eyes. “I am afraid that I 
wouldn’t mind dying. It may be very wicked 
to say so, but it’s true. I never could bear— 
being alone.” 

She stopped, and Ralph heard a stifled sob. 
He clenched his teeth, and bent over her, 
until their faces were very close together. 

“Winifred,” he whispered fiercely, “ you 
must not say that. Iam rough, and don’t 
know what manners are, for I have lived a 
rough life, among rough men. But I can be 
different when I like. I can be gentle and 
patient if I try very hard, and I never forget. 
Your loss to-night can never be made up to 
you. But you are not alone, and you never 
will be while I live. You asked me to be a 
brother to you just now. I will—lI will be 
anything you like ; but you must not look at 
me and speak like that. I cannot bear it.” 

How passionately the words came out ; 
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how the black eyes shone with the emotion 
which stirred the strong warm heart. The 
cold apathy that seemed to be gradually steal- 
ing over Winifred was disturbed, and a 
bright colour came into her pale face as she 
looked back with fearless frankness into the 
black eyes. What a powerful face he had, 
she thought, with its massive chin, and firm, 
sightly-compressed lips. Yet the black eyes, 
how tenderly they looked at her, as no eyes 
had ever looked before. She smiled at him. 
A feeble smile, but still a real smile. 

“You have been very good,” she mur- 
mured. “TI could never forget you.” 

Ralph’s eyes beamed and danced. 

“Thank you,” he said fervently. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. The sound of 
horses’ hoofs was growing exceedingly dis- 
tinct. Victorio heard it, and with a deep sob 
strained himself gallantly to distance the 
pursuers. Ralph raised his head, and turned 
to look behind him. When Winifred saw his 
face again it was as hard as beaten iron. He 
bent forward slightly in his seat. They were 
dashing down hill, the road dipping con- 
siderably here. Ralph coolly made his caleu- 
lations, and then urged Victorio to his 
greatest speed. When they were half-way 
up the opposite side of the “roll” he 
pulled in. 

“We must camp here for a spell,” he . 
said grimly to Winifred. “ After a while 
we will continue our journey, perhaps.” 

He lifted her to the ground, then turned 
the horse half round, so that by looking 
across his back he faced the road. As he 
did this, and drew Winifred behind him, out 
of reach of any shots, four figures on horse- 
back mounted the crest of the roll of prairie, 
and came thundering down the hill towards 
them. Ralph now took his rifle from its 
holster, at the saddle-bow ; untied the strings 
which secured his revolver in sheath, and 
loosened the knife hanging at his left side. 
He had almost forgotten Winifred in the 
excitement of the coming battle, and there 
was but one thought in his mind, as he 
carefully trained his carbine across Victorio’s 
saddle—the horse standing still and firm as 
a rock—and took range and sight as well as 
the dim light would admit. What would 
the tactics of the others be, when they saw 
that he was prepared to bar any further 
progress? Would they relinquish the chase, 
now that the stag had turned to bay? It 
was possible, but not probable. A hand was 
laid on his arm, and made him start, 


occupied as he was with grim anticipations. 
“May I ask you a question?” said Wini- 
fred in a low voice. 
“ Anything.” 
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“ Then—then—I told you what my name 
was, will you tell me yours?” 

Ralph turned sharply round. Her voice 
was timid, yet eager, as though she were 
half afraid that she asked a good deal, yet 
wanted an answer very much. 

The grim set look in his face vanished 
for an instant, and she saw his dark eyes 
flash. 

“My name? Yes, indeed, I will tell you 
my name. Ralph Bligh.” 

“Thank you,” she said softly, and shrank 
back, contented, to where he had placed her 
on the ground. 

Then he wheeled and brought his rifle to 
the shoulder, for the foremost horseman was 
almost within range. Ralph’s mouth set 
grimly again as he took his aim, but his 
eyes still sparkled with pleasure. And 
standing there, facing an almost certain 
death, only hoping to destroy the enemy 
before they had time to kill him outright, 
Ralph was happier than he had ever been 
in his life before. 

His fate had come at last. 
misery was gone. 


The black 


CHAPTER III. 


TEN seconds, twenty seconds, thirty seconds 
passed, and still Ralph stood covering the 
road, and had not pulled the trigger of his 
rifle. The reason was simple. The pursuers 
had been riding carelessly, and when they 
came over the hill were straggling along, 
one some way in advance. As soon as 
this man perceived the motionless horse, 


however, he had slackened speed, to wait for’ 


his companions, and when they reached him 
a general halt was made for a council of war. 
It was a temptation to Ralph to try a shot 
at them, though the range was long ; but he 
refrained on second thoughts. He had learnt 
fighting in a strict school, the first rule of 
which was, never fire until you have beaded 
your man fairly—a good injunction, for the 
best reputation a man can acquire on the 
frontier for fighting is that though he fires 
seldom, he never fails to hit. So Ralph re- 
strained himself, and waited patiently for 
the attack. While he was waiting a cold 
gust of wind struck him in the face and 
nearly carried away his hat, and then he 
heard a low sound, the meaning of which he 
knew well; it was the wind rushing over 
the prairie, like a tempest on the sea. He 
glanced at the sky, and saw that a dark 
bank of cloud was rising sullenly, spreading 
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its wings wider and wider like a great bird. 
It did not rise fast, but came on surely 
towards the brightly shining moon. 

Ralph uttered an exclamation under his 
breath as he noticed the gathering storm, 
then he bent his attention keenly upon the 
enemy. Their conference was over, and 
Ralph whispered a curse to himself, for they 
understood their business only too well. 
They came no nearer to him than they had 
been, but while one man remained stationary, 
the other three made a circuit, and Ralph 
saw that in a few minutes he would be 
completely surrounded. He lowered his 
rifle an instant, and hesitated ; then he 
looked at the black cloud creeping towards 
the moon, and raised itagain. Five minutes 
slowly passed. By this time the men had 
placed themselves at all the four points of 
the compass, so that the retreat of the 
pursued was cut off. . Winifred noticed this, 
and instinctively crept close to her protector, 
feeling that the end was near. Ralph swept 
his eye coolly round, noted which man was 
nearest, and covered that man. Then he 
glanced at the sky for the last time. 

“Vamos!” A hoarse yelling signal, and 
four horses sprang forward at full gallop. 
On they came, the sixteen hoofs sounding on 
the soft prairie like low thunder. Winifred 
gave a little cry and buried her face in her 
hands. Ralph ran his eye along the barrel 
of his rifle, lowered the muzzle two inches, 
and pulled the trigger. Crack/ Then with 
rapid, steady hand he seized the lever at the 
breech, jerked out the smoking cartridge 
shell, brought the new one into place, 
re-cocked his rifle with a turn of his wrist, 
and wheeled round to receive another foe, 
glancing quickly over his shoulder as he did 
so to see the effect of his first shot. Then 
he started and lowered the carbine swiftly. 
He could see nothing. The cloud had reached 
the moon, quenching her bright light in- 
stantaneously. 

The thunder of hoofs grew louder. 

“Stand, Victorio!” 

Ralph had hissed the words between his 
teeth when he saw that they were in dark- 
ness, dropped his rifle to the ground, seized 
Winifred in his arms, and swinging her into 
the saddle as if she were a child, sprang 
upon the horse himself, clinging tightly with 
his knees, one arm round the girl, his 
revolver in tho other hand. 

“ Now!” 

Victorio sprang forward into space like a 
thunderbolt, just as a man on a panting 
horse dashed up to where they had been 
standing, passing so close to them that they 
nearly collided. 
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“Stoop,” whispered Ralph. 
for your life.” 

Winifred did so just in time, for there was 
a flash, and whirr came a bullet over their 
heads. 

“One danger past,” said Ralph quietly. 
“ Get up.” 

-Victorio arched his neck and bounded on 
as if he were fresh from the stable. The 
thunder of hoofs again. 

“Stand!” 

The horse stopped dead, Winifred nearly 
flying over his head from the suddenness of 
the movement. Ralph raised his revolver ; 
on came the horseman until he was so near 
that they could hear his own breathing as 
well as his horse’s. But he was unconscious 
of the close proximity of what he sought, 
and swept harmlessly by, the darkness being 
now intense. 

“Up again, 
Ralph. 

They were on soft prairie now, and the 
quiet canter into which Victorio fell in 
obedience to his master’s caution made little 
sound. 

Winifred gave a sigh of relief and looked 
up. But Ralph said sharply, “ We are not 
out of danger yet, by any means,” and she 
crouched lower than before. There were 
hoofs approaching again; some one riding 
at wild speed. Victorio heard the sound 
and would have quickened his pace had not 
his master checked him. 

“Stand!” 

The horse stopped as before and stood as 
motionless as a stone. Nearer and nearer 
came the thundering hoofs. By some in- 
stinct the pursuer seemed to guide himself 
without difficulty, dark as it was, and bore 
directly upon them. Now Ralph touched 
the rein and Victorio wheeled. The revolver 
was raised and Ralph’s head bent forward. 
Winifred held her breath. Then she heard 
him laugh, aqueer complacent little laugh, and 
uncock his pistol, and at the same moment 
the horse dashed by in the darkness. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said in his natural 
voice ; “ we aré pretty well out of their track, 
I think, now.” 

“ A very near escape, wasn’t it—the last 
one?’’ she whispered. 

Ralph laughed again. 

“ No danger there,” he said drily. 
horse was riderless.” 

The girl shuddered and said no more. She 
was too much accustomed to Western men 
and their ways to feel the least repulsion 
towards Ralph because he mentioned this 
fact so coolly, but the bloodshed, necessary 
as it might be, was very terrible to her. 


“ Crouch— 


lad — gently,” whispered 


“ That 
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Ralph, on the contrary, was in very good 
spirits. It was not to be expected that any 
man with such a training as he had gone 
through for five years past should fail to 
feel a gentle sense of pride that each of his 
shots had reached its mark. But he soon 
ceased to think of this. The storm was now 
directly overhead, and there came a sharp 
flash of lightning, followed by a long growl 
of thunder, then another flash which lit up. 
the prairie for a moment as if it had been 
day, a peal of thunder in its train like the 
roar of fifty thousand lions. 

* “Stand, Victorio.”’ 

Ralph leapt to the ground. 

“1 think we may really consider ourselves. 
out of the wood now,” he said to Winifred, 
cheerily. “That is, if the next flash passes. 
and we see nothing of our friends, and they 
see nothing of us. Weare going to have 
a squelching storm, and must make our 
preparations. Happily, I have a good 
California blanket here, so you will not 
suffer much, I hope. Here comes the flash, 
now keep your eyes open.” 

It was an anxious moment. The flash 
was bright and vivid, and lasted more than 
half a minute. Ralph stood still with the 
blanket in his hand, glancing keenly in every 
direction. “No!” he cried joyfully, before 
the thunder boomed out its heavy salute. 
“Not one in sight. We have doubled back 
into the hollow, and they have passed on 
over the hill. If we push along quickly, 
now, we ought to reach Horne’s before the 
moon is out again. We have nothing more 
to fear—except a wetting. Ah, here it 
comes |” 

Big drops of rain now began to fall in 
quickly-increasing numbers, and the air be- 
came so chilly that Winifred shivered. She 
was without hat or cloak. 

Ralph spread his blanket. 

“ Now, Winifred, you must get into this.” 

“ But what are you going to have?” 

* Nothing.” 

“Then you must share the blanket.” 

But Ralph did not deign to answer such 
a foolish suggestion, and lifting her from the 
horse, wrapped the blanket carefully round 
her, in spite of a feeble resistance, swung her 
back on to her perch, and remounted him- 
self. By this time the rain was coming down 
in a pitiless pour, and the darkness might 
be felt. 

“ How shall we find our way ?” questioned 
the girl, wonderingly. “We are quite off 
the track.” 

“Trust Victorio to contrive that. Come 
up, old horse.” And Ralph threw the reins 
round the horn of the saddle; made more 
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room for the well wrapped up figure in front 
-of him ; turned up the collar of his coat, and 
pulled down his mangled hat well over his 
eyes, the rain entering the hole made by the 
rifle-bullet in streams, and pleasantly trick- 
ling down his back. But what did Ralph 
care for this? His blanket was waterproof 
and was big enough to envelop Winnie’s 
slender figure two or three times—that was 
all he thought about. 

The encouraging words from his master 
had, in the meantime, sent Victorio jogging 
on at an easy swinging walk. The instinct 
of the Western pony when it is a question 
of discovering a stable, is unerring. Vic- 
torio had never been to Horne’s home-ranche 
in his life, but he struck off towards it now, 
without the least hesitation, and Ralph com- 
placently expected to be at the end of his 
journey in two hours’ time. 

It was a silent ride. The reaction after 
the excitement of a great danger, the warm 
blanket, and the gentle rocking motion of 
the horse, made Winifred drowsy. At in- 
tervals she remembered with a sharp, bitter 
pang, that she was fatherless ; but Ralph’s 
words came ringing into her head at such 
moments with strange distinctness, and she 
forgot to feel desolate and forlorn. A 
brother! What a beautiful word it was! 
How she had envied girls in books who had 
brothers. And what a brother was this who 
had saved her life. How strong he was and 
terrible in his anger. Yet how tender to 
her. Oh! if she could only find a way, 
some time, to repay him for his goodness. 
He seemed to think of nothing but her 
comfort and safety. How dreadfully wet 
he must be, in this pouring rain. It was 
curious to think that they had only known one 
another two hours—two hours! why it was 
absurd, they were old friends, really! What 
kind fate had brought him here this night? 
How noble men were to do such things ; she 
had no idea that such men existed—in real life. 

Poor Winifred! her ideas of “real men” 
were taken from her father, a fact which, at 
this point in her reflections, she began dimly 
to understand, and promptly fell to blaming 
herself bitterly for being able to think of 
anything but his loss, and the love he bore 
her. So much was she overcome by her 
want of filial feeling, that Ralph, who would 
not disturb her thoughts, yet was longing to 
ask her about herself, heard smothered sobs, 
and could stand the silence no longer. 

“ Winifred,” he said softly. Then paused. 
Not knowing what to say to comfort her, 
after all. But the sound of her name, spoken 
by him was enough. Her tears stopped at 
once, and it was ina composed and almost 
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cheerful tone that she said, questioningly, 
“ Yes, Ralph?” 

“ Oh, I ” the sound of his own name 
—she had never called him Ralph before— 
confused him still more. “I was—I was 
only going to say that I wish you would not 
ery, dear.” His self-possession now began 
to return with alarming rapidity. “But try 
to look on the bright side of things ; for 
there is a bright side, you know. I under- 
stand what you feel, exactly, for I lost my 
mother years ago, and she was all the world 
to me.” 

He stopped abruptly, and Winifred felt 
the arm which held her tremble. She 
nestled closely to him, tears in her eyes 
again, this time of sympathy. 

“Oh, Ralph, did you? It must be terrible 
to lose a mother. I scarcely knew mine, for 
she died when I was very little. How old 
were you ?” 

“Fifteen. Old enough to know what it 
meant, especially as my stepfather—but you 
won't care to hear about my affairs.” 

He stopped himself again, artfully, for 
even a simple Western man has guile, when 
he is in love—and he was not disappointed, 
for Winifred drew closer to him still, and 
said eagerly— 

“Oh, please tell me all about it. You 
must, because you said you would be my 
brother. 

This was more than Ralph had bargained 
for ; and he began his story with less readi- 
ness than might have been expected. But 
the joy of confiding to asympathetic soul was 
very great, and the chill of the word brother 
was soon forgotten ; and while the lightning 
flashed and the thunder roared, and staunch 
Victorio paced doggedly over the moist 
slippery prairie, Ralph gave a history of his 
adventures since he was a boy ; and Wini- 
fred caught a glimpse of life and ways as 
strange to her as her own would have 
been to Ralph’s stepfather, an _ emi- 
nently respectable solicitor. And then he 
wanted to know all about her life ; and she told 
him everything, simply, without reserve. 
Winifred had not much to tell, her life had 
been too quiet and uneventful, but it was 
enough to prove to Ralph’s entire satisfaction 
that if it might ever be his fate to win this 
woman for his wife, he would be a very, very 
lucky man. 

At present he did not feel at all hopeful. 
The word “ brother” haunted him. Avile 





word. He wanted to tell her so, but daren’t. 
Yet he felt that he should do it, to a moral 
certainty, if their present close companion- 
ship were to last for a day longer instead of 
When he thought of the future, a 


an hour. 

















cold chill fell upon him. What would 
happen? Of course she had money. Every 
one had heard of Vaughan the miser. It 
was a comfort tothink that Sam Horne was 
one of the most reliable and best-hearted men 
living, and would see that she had all her 
rights. Noman could be a better guardian. 
And then, yes, then, every bachelor for a 
hundred miles round would fall desperately 
in love with her, and while he was off on 
the autumn round-up, some one of these 
many suitors would win her, and he would 
come back only to find her married. Good 
God! What a thought that was. He 
had saved her life; but that was nothing. 
Her voice was tender and loving when she 
spoke to him. That was nothing, either, for 
—he was her brother! What a fool he was 
to have said that he would be her brother at 
all. She believed it implicitly, would inform 
every one of the fact, and his cause be 
hopeless from the beginning. 

By this time Ralph had worked himself 
up into a somewhat heated state of mind, 
and in wrestling with these doubts and fears 
had fallen silent. Winifred was thoughtful 
also, thinking of all that he had told her, and 
beginning to feel a sudden sense of awe at 
him. He had not always been a mere cow- 
boy. His relations were rich people. Per- 
haps one of them would die, and leave him 
a fortune—it often happened, she thought, 
despondently—and then—he would go away, 
back across the sea to England and she would 
be alone, indeed! Perhaps—why had it not 
occurred to her before !— perhaps she had no 
business to call him brother. Yet he seemed to 
like it ; though now that she thought over the 
matter from this point of view, she remem- 
bered that his voice had become colder when 
she reminded him of his promise. Yes, he 
had stopped and hesitated, in quite a funny 
way. “Qh, dear,” sighed the girl, bitterly ; 
“what shall I do? Ought I to speak about 
it, and say that Tam sorry? I don’t think 
I ought to call him by his Christian name 
any more. Yet he did seem to like that. 
Besides, I couldn’t call him anything else 
now. Oh, I don’t know what todo. I must 
wait and see.” 

Onwards they went steadily towards Horne’s 
ranche ; they had regained the track, and 
were splashing heavily through the mud 
made by the heavy tropical thunder-rain. 
What a long way off this ranche seemed. 
Both began to feel very stiff and weary, 
though neither said so. Winifred wondered 
what sort of a person Mr. Horne would be, 
and felt the dull, miserable despondency 
creeping over her again. She was nobody’s. 
Her feeling of kinship with Ralph seemed 
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silly and absurd now, and she had no one 
else to care for in the wide world. 

Ralph felt gloomy also. He had crushed, 
by main strength of will, a burning desire 
to anticipate all surrounding bachelors, and 
claim her as his own in some way, before: 
they parted. He scorned himself for the- 
thought. 

What! Take advantage of a helpless. 
child, clinging to him as the only living soul 


she knew. What sort of feeling was this in 
his heart? Some mad, selfish passion, not 
true love. His happiness! What had that 


to do with the matter? It was of her that 
a true man would think, of her only. And 
were there not a hundred men in this country 
more worthy of this precious girl than he? 
At any rate she must choose—she must have 
time and opportunity to choose. He would 
see her safely under Horne’s care, and then go- 
and do his duty, and leave the rest to God. 
No, not one word of love would he speak 
now. Not a suspicion should she have that 
he was more than a friend, a brother—no, 
not a brother—a tried friend who would de- 
fend her with his life, cherish her against the 
world, if need be, all for friendship’s sake. 

This Ralph solemnly vowed to himself, 
and proudly reflected, as he did so, that in all 
his life, despite his many faults, he had never- 
broken his word, even to himself—never 
done a thing which he had once deliberately 
resolved not to do. Winifred was safe with 
him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was two hours since the thunder- 
storm began. The air was heavy with dark 
clouds, and the darkness intense ; but the 
rain had stopped, and there was a great 
stillness everywhere. The wind was blow- 
ing steadily behind them, and with it a faint 
sound now came, which made Victorio stop 
in his tramp to listen, and roused Ralph from 
his dream of security. 

“ What is the matter, lad?” he said gently. 
Ralph had quick ears, but not the keenness 
of Victorio’s. The horse whinnied very 
slightly, and snuffed at the air uneasily. 
Then his master heard the sound borne by 
the wind, and his face was very grim. 

“ Have they really come again ?”’ whispered 
Winifred anxiously. 

“They are on the track behind,” he re- 
plied ; “so we must get off it, but not far. 
Up, Victorio, gently, gently.” 

Slowly and softly as a panther stalking 
prey, the animal stole off at right angles to 
the road, while the tramp of horses behind 
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grew more and more distinct. Victorio had 
given the alarm just in time, for the men were 
advancing at a brisk gallop. Before Ralph 
had gone far his spur jingled. Victorio 
stopped instantly. 

“ Good lad, good lad,” whispered his master 
approvingly, anathematising his spur under 
his breath. “We must stop now. Another 
clink might bring them down upon us, and I 
daren’t try to take the thing off. But we 
are far enough away, I think. Listen, 
Winifred, aren’t they near? It was rather 
a narrow scrape, you know. Who would 
have thought that they’d get upon our trail 
in this way?” 

Ralph stopped speaking and laid a finger 
on his companion’s lips. The men would 
probably listen for every sound. As the clink 
of the spurs and tramp of horses became more 
and more distinct Ralph felt Winifred shrink- 
ing closer to him, and could hear her quick 
anxious breathing, though she did not speak. 
His heart beat heavily, not at the danger, 
for he did not think that there was much, 
but at her mute confidence and trust in his 
protection. 

He bent his face close to hers. 

“Tt is all right, dear! They will go past. 
They cannot have heard us. Hush, don’t 
speak !” 

The clink of spurs had stopped, and the 
gusty wind bore ominous words with it. 

“ Boys,” said a hoarse voice, which Wini- 
fred recognized. “I’m certain I heard a 
spur tink a second ago—on the left hand 
here. Let’s strike a bit out of the track 
and see.” 

“You blame fool!” said another voice ; 
“d’you s’pose they ain’t got to Horne’s by 
this? The ranche can’t be more’n a mile 
away, and that cuss had a horse which could 
cover ground—don’t ye forget it! Look at 
the race we had to catch ’em up before. 
Pshaw, let’s strike for town, I say, and end 
this foolishness ; or tote back to Vaughan’s 
and hunt for more greenbacks. I’m tired of 
it, let alone bein’ more’n half froze by the 
rain.” 

There was evidently marked difference 
of opinion in the camp. But the matter was 
decided by a third voice, which now struck in 
with rough force and decision. 

“Ye may be tired, Jim ; we’re all so. But 
I know, for one, that I'll die of it afore 
I'll give up search for him who plugged our 
partner. Job was right. A spur did tink 
a minute back. We'll track it out. You 
kin tail home if you choose. We don’t 
want skulkers. Come!” 


Winifred shuddered, and with difficulty 
stifled a little cry of fear, for the men now 


advanced slowly towards them. The taunt had 
not been without effect, and the discontented 
member submitted to the will of the ma- 
jority. 

“Unfold the blanket,” she whispered. “I 
shall be less in your way if that is gone. 
You must have your hands free.” 

Ralph smiled proudly in the darkness at 
her presence of mind, and drawing the rug 
quickly from her, he strapped it roughly be- 
hind the saddle. Then he drew his revolver. A 
moment latér Winifred heard him utter a 
curious sound, a gasp of dismay. The weapon 
was useless. Winifred’s comfort, and his 
own feelings, had so completely absorbed 
Ralph’s attention that the welfare of his 
revolver had been forgotten. The rain had 
found its way into every joint, and must 
have saturated the cartridges and damped 
the powder hopelessly. This was a frightful 
calamity, for now he had nothing but his 
knife, and the odds were three to one. 

Winifred divined the meaning of his agi- 
tation, though she could see nothing, and 
he would not tell her, and as Ralph jerked 
his knife sharply from its sheath, he felt 
hands touching his shoulders, and then her 
arms were about his neck. 

“We must not part,” she whispered ; 
“‘ whatever happens, they must kill me too.” 

Her voice died away quickly, for the men 
were within a few yards, and at this mo- 
ment one of their horses, scenting the prox- 
imity of Victorio, whinnied shrilly. Drops 
of perspiration stood upon Ralph’s brow. If 
his horse should forget himself, and reply ! 
But there was no fear of that, the faithful 
animal kept perfectly still and silent, he 
might have been carved out of granite. The 
men had halted again, seemingly at fault, 
and evidently expecting that the signal of 
the horse would soon be answered. At the 
same instant the wind dropped suddenly, 
and everything was still. Oh, the agony of 
that moment ! 

Ralph held his knife in his right hand, 
clasping Winifred tightly with his left arm. 
On the defensive now—waiting for what 
might come, as helpless as a hare with the 
greyhounds at her heels. Yet not so harm- 
less, for the knife was long and keen, and 
the hand which held it very strong. Wher- 
ever that knife struck it would go home to 
the very hilt. Nor was this all. Victorio 
and his master were the closest friends that 
man and horse can be, and Victorio came 
of the fiercest broncho breed. Every muscle 
of his powerful form was braced for a spring. 
Woe to the man who should come within 
reach of his gleaming teeth! woe to the 
man struck by his well-shod hoof! A ter- 
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rible enemy is the Western horse when his 
fighting blood is up. 

Winifred had closed her eyes, and Ralph 
could feel her warm breath upon his neck. 
But he felt no glow of pride now. His 
heart was full of a blind desperate agony, 
and a savage feeling of despair. 

The men were talking again. ‘“ Which 
way now?” said the one who had com- 
plained before, in a grumbling tone. “ What 
blasted fools we are!” 

“Dry up,” said another sharply. “I 
thought I heard something then. Depend 
on it they are close enough if we could only 
see. My pony wouldn’t neigh like that for 
nothing.” 

Another silence. Ralph’s jaws ached with 
the pressure of his clenched teeth. He 
wanted to cry out ; anything to break the 
awful tension of-suspense. But he pressed 
his cheek against Winifred’s and made no 
sound. At last the grumbler raised his voice 
again, this time in no uncertain tone. 

“ Are ye goin’ to stay here all night?” he 
said sarcastically. “I’m not. No, not for 
a hundred gells. I’m goin’ to strike for 
Cliftonburg straight. Those may follow 
who please. Bueno noche, boys.” 

The clink of spur again; the tramp of 
retiring hoofs. A blessed, blessed sound. 

“ Humph,” grunted the man who had heard 
the sound of Ralph’s spur first of all. “I 
guess Jim’s about right there, you know. 
S’elp me, but I b’lieve I'll follow him, pard. 
It’s not worth it now, hardly.” 

“ Don’t ye think so?” snarled the other, 
“Well, I don’t wonder that we’ve made a 
mess of this raid. Such a set of cat-livered 
coons I never saw! Eh? Am I coming? 
Curse you! Don’t suppose I’m such a 
fool as to hunt a devil by myself, do ye! 
Come.” 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. Tink-a-tink—tink 
—tink. The sounds grew faint in the dis- 
tance, and at last ceased altogether. Victorio 
and his burden were alone once more. 

So the danger was over. It now remained 
for Winifred’s chivalrous protector, and dis- 
interested friend, to withdraw the arm which 
held her so closely, and with quiet and gentle 
courtesy, smooth her ruffled plumage, and calm 
her anxious fears. This was the only course 
of action which could be in keeping with the 
stern resolution Ralph had made half an hour 
ago. Alas, for Ralph’s heroic fortitude and 
self-restraint. As the sound of footsteps died 
away in the distance he raised his head a very 
little, and heard her give a long trembling 
sigh. She did not speak ; she did not draw 
her face away from his, or try to disengage 
herself, and her arms were still about his 
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neck though there was nothing more to fear. 
Ralph’s chest heaved once, and he set his 
teeth—pity him! at least he struggled with 
temptation—Ralph’s chest heaved twice, and 
he bent his head, lower and lower, until he 
touched her lips, and then—the torrent 
burst. 

She was his, and she must know it. Right! 
There was only one right in the world after 
what they had gone through. And Winifred ? 
I fear she never discovered that anything was 
wrong. She was happy now; very, very 
happy. No, she did not want to call him 
brother any more, why should she! She was 
content, if he really and truly loved her, to 
be his, and his only, for ever and evermore. 

They were soon on the track again, and had 
not gone far before they noticed that it was 
getting hard and broad ; the homestead must 
be very near. And now the moon, which 
had mercifully hidden her head so long, came 
out again to smile upon them, and as she 
burst from the clouds a large square 
house loomed up a few hundred yards 
away, a big dog barked in a mighty 
voice, and they knew that their weary jour- 
ney was at anend. As they approached the 
ranche Ralph gave a loud call, western- 
fashion, without dismounting ; while Wini- 
fred drew her arms from the place where 
they had rested so much longer than was at 
all necessary, and sat erect in the saddle, her 
flushed face and beaming eyes seriously dis- 
counting the demure propriety of her 
present attitude. 

“‘ Remember, dear,” whispered Ralph hur- 
viedly, “ we must let nothing out at 
first. No one shall part us. Let them 
try! But Horne can make a great differ- 
ence in my future if he chooses, and he is a 
queer cuss, with most exalted ideas of the 
—the respect due to women, and would dis- 
approve frightfully of my audacious conduct. 
So we must allow him to discover things by 
degrees, let him down gently; you see 
what I mean?” 

“Yes, Ralph,” Winnie answered obe- 
diently. 

A key was now turned and a bolt drawn, 
and Mr. Sam Horne himself appeared in the 
porch in a costume remarkable for simplicity, 
and a revolver slung hastily round his 
waist. 

“ How are you, sir?” said Ralph respect- 
fully. 

“ Hello, Ralph. You! 
—what the dev 
there ¢”’ 

“ A lady, Mr. Horne.” Ralph’s tone was 
solemn, but he chuckled to himself at the 
violent start his master gave and the nim- 


Get down. Why 
What hev ye got 
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bleness with which he hopped into deep 
shadow. 

“ A—a—lady!” he gasped. ‘“ What d’ye 
mean, man?” 

Ralph made no reply until he had lifted 
Winifred down. He then led her forward 
with a certain air of self-complacency which 
did not escape the sharp eyes of his 
master. 

“Miss Vaughan, sir. Winifred, you 
know this gentleman well by reputation, I 
believe?” 

Mr. Horne’s self-possession now returned. 
He had made some slight alterations of 
attire in the protecting shadow of the porch, 
and felt that he was on his own ground. He 
bowed gravely. 

“Happy to make your acquaintance, Miss 
Vaughan. My wife will be much pleased at 
your company. I shall now have pleasure 
in telling her who has arrived. We have 
often wished to invite you here, but circum- 
stances—circumstances have always pre- 
vented it.” This was quite true; Horne 
and old Jabez having quarrelled so severely 
a year ago that nothing but the vigorous in- 
terfeyence of friends had prevented a duel, 
and they had not spoken since. 

“ Ralph,” continued the rancheman, usher- 
ing them both into the kitchen, which was 
quite dark, “you'll find a lamp on the 
table and matches. Light up, while I see 
to my wife. The fire is still in, and there is 
plenty of pifion in the wood-basket. I'll be 
back again in a minute,” and with these words, 
spoken rather hurriedly while he was shuf- 
fling across the room towards his sleeping 
apartments, Mr. Horne disappeared. 

His instructions were obeyed to the letter, 
and in two minutes Winifred was sitting 
before a blazing fire and Ralph was stand- 
ing over her smiling. It was a most interest- 
ing moment, fox as a matter of fact they had 
not seen one another’s faces with any real 
distinctness before ; a dangerous moment too, 
fraught with temptations, which no risk 
of discovery and consequences prevented 
Ralph from profiting by in a most shameless 
manner ; indeed, but for a strong wish to 
take Victorio to the stable and make him 
comfortable, Ralph could have contentedly 
dispensed with the return of his master for 
an hour or two. When Mr. Horne did 
return, accompanied by his wife, who was in 
a perfect ferment of curiosity, though her 
face expressed nothing but the blandest 
welcome, he found Ralph vigorously raking 
up the fire and Winifred standing at the 
opposite side of the stove warming her 
hands. 

Greetings were renewed, and Winifred was 


.much struck with the courtesy of the great 


cattle-king and the kindly ease of his wife’s 
manner, which made the lonely, shy girl feel 
at home in a moment. 

To Ralph the stock-man only said : “ Better 
take your horse tothe stable now. His back 
will be a bit rubbed, so hunt for the salt. 
You'll find it under the far stall and a pan 
of water close by.” 

Ralph obeyed this injunction promptly, 
and was nearly half an hour before he re- 
turned to tlie ranche, for Victorio required 
a very thorough grooming, and never could 
enjoy his corn unless his master remained 
with him until he had eaten it all. Then, 
both felt very keenly the extent of the 
danger they had passed through, and the 
business of grooming had to give way more 
than once to mutual caresses. But at last 
it was done, and the good horse was left to 
stretch his tired limbs upon a bed of sweet 
hay, and rest his hot, aching back, and pre- 
sently to fall into the sound refreshing sleep 
he so well deserved. 

Ralph walked quickly back to the house. 
What did Horne think of him? How much 
should he tell him? Confound it; how he 
hated concealment of any kind—-and with 
old Sam too! Yet it must be. Ralph felt 
horribly guilty at what he had done ; though 
intensely glad that he had done it. But 
what would Horne think ? 

Mr. Sam Horne was a dry and eccentric 
man, well educated, and able to speak as 
good English as any one living when he chose, 
but he loved to use the broadest western 
terms, and dressed more shabbily than his 
own cow-boys, when living upon his ranche 
in the summer. 

When Ralph appeared Mr. Horne was 
alone in the kitchen frying fritters on the. 
stove. As the young man came in his master 
pointed to a piece of bacon he had placed 
on the table. 

“ Cut a dozen slices,” he said, laconically. 

Ralph drew his knife to do so. 

“Stop,” said his master, looking hard at 
the knife ; “ better wash that, hadn’t you?” 

“Quite clean, sir.” 

“Sot Then you didn’t get to huggin’—I 
mean you and the boys—after all!” 

“No,” growled Ralph, vigorously attack- 
ing the bacon. “ What does the man mean?” 
he muttered to himself. “The old lynx.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Horne went on turning 
his fritters deftly. 

“Sad work for this girl, Ralph, her father 
dying—so.” 

“Yes, very.” 

“ Lucky that you were passing then,” said. 
Horne, slowly. 
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It was, I guess.” 

Ralph worked harder than ever. There 
was something in his master’s tone that he 
did not like. 

“ Bligh !” : 

The word came with such sharp abrupt- 
ness that Ralph jumped, and nearly chopped 
his finger off. 

“Well?” he answered, keeping his eyes on 
his work. 

“ Are you going to cut bacon all night ?”’ 

Ralph blushed violently. He had sliced 
enough to feed a company of soldiers. “ Very 
sorry,” he said, in a confused tone. “ 1— 
I didn’t see what I was doing.” 

‘‘ Curious, too,’’ observed Mr. Horne, drily, 
“for your eyes were there.” 

An awkward silence followed, broken at 
last by Horne turning squarely round from 
his fritters, fork in hand, and saying grimly— 

“T should like to inform you, Bligh, 
that Winifred Vaughan is now under my 
protection.” 

The men looked at one another. Ralph, 
brought to bay, felt cool again, and the 
black eyes met Mr. Horne’s keen brown ones 
very steadily. 

“T am glad of it, sir,” he replied quietly. 

“That is all right then. Now about 
yourself. I’ve a three months’ job waiting 
for you down in the Pan-Handle, Texas. 
You'll have to start to-morrow.” 

Ralph compressed his lips doggedly. 

“T can’t go for a week, sir.” 

“What !” 

Mr. Horne looked very grave and stern. 
Ralph felt that a perfect blaze of colour was 
coming into his face. 

“And why not, Bligh?” continued the 
stockman, peremptorily. 

The black eyes flashed. Oh, he should 
have it now. Ralph’s wild spirit was not 
proof against this questioning. 

“ Because Winifred wants me!” he re- 
plied defiantly. 

“ Miss Vaughan wants you?” said Mr. 
Horne, incredulously raising his eyebrows, 
and laying stress upon the name. 
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“Winifred wants me,’ repeated Ralph, 
sharply, also laying stress upon the name. 
“ You are a stranger to her,” he continued. 
“She has no friend living now except my- 
self. I promised that I would not leave her, 
and I shall not.” 

“Qh-ho,” said Horne, roughly. “That's 
the state of things, is it? Then, young 
man, you leave my house to-morrow—to- 
morrow, mind, and Miss Vaughan remains 
here.” 

“She will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Ralph, coolly. 

Mr. Horne’s lip curled. 

“You're a fool, Bligh. Bo careful what 
you are about now. Remember you have 
only known that young lady two hours.” 

“A great deal may be done in two hours.” 

“So it appears. But not enough to give 
you the right———” 

“Ask her,” interrupted Ralph quickly. 
“TI hear her coming in. Let her judge for 
herself. Will you do it, sir?” 

Mr. Horne shook his head, but the ghost 
of a twinkle came into his eyes. 

“Bligh,” he said solemnly, “you are, 
without exception, the very meanest kind of 
man I ever saw. I will not ask Miss 
Vaughan anything.” 

The door opened, and Mr. Horne stopped 
speaking. He watched Winifred keenly as 
she entered ; she was very pale, and looked 
worn out, but when her eyes met Ralph’s 
they shone with a wonderful light, and the 
weariness vanished from her face. 

The rancheman coughed, and laid his fork 
on the table. 

“Shake hands,” he said gruffly to Ralph, 
adding in a whisper as the young man’s 
fingers clasped his warmly, “you are right, 
after all; and you shall have her when 
she’s ready for you. I am not sure, you 
know,” he continued aloud, glancing at 
Winifred with a smile, and still holding 
Ralph’s hand, “that Miss Vaughan might 
not have done worse. As for you, you im- 


pudent cuss, you’re the luckiest dog in the 
world.” 


ARTHUR PATERSON. 
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inward love breeds 
outward talk, 
‘ The hound some 


praise, and some the hawk; 




















) Some, better pleased with private sport, 
Use tennis; some a mistress court: 
But these delights I neither wish 


Nor envy, while I freely fish. 
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ho hunts, doth oft in danger ride; 





Who hawks, lures oft both far and wide: 
Who uses games shall often prove 


A loser; but who falls in love 
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Is fetter’d in fond Cupid’s snare: 


My angle breeds me no such care. 





f recreation there is none 





So free as fishing is alone; 
All other pastimes do no less 


Than mind and body both possess ; 
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My hand alone my work can do, 


So I can fish and study too. 
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care not, I, to fish in seas— 





Fresh rivers most my mind do please, 
Whose sweet calm course I contemplate, 
And seek in life to imitate: 


In civil bounds I fain would keep, 


And for my past offences weep. 





timorous trout I wait 





To take, and he devours my bait, 
How poor a thing, sometimes I find, 
Will captivate a greedy mind; 
And when none bite, I praise the wise, 


Whom vain allurements ne’er surprise. 
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ut yet, though while I fish I fast, 





I make good fortune my repast ; 


And thereunto my friend invite, 










In whom I more than that 
delight ; 


Who is more welcome 
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s well content no prize to take, 
As use of taken prize to make: 
For so our Lord was pleased, when 


He fishers made fishérs of men: 

















Where (which is in no other game) 


A man may fish and praise His name. 











‘he first men that our Saviour dear 





Did choose to wait upon Him here, 
Bless’d fishers were, and fish the last 
Food was.that He on earth did taste: 


I therefore strive to follow those 


Whom He to follow Him hath chose. 
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WASSATIL! 


Now sing we jolly wassailers this merrie Christmas night, 
From house to house, in full carouse, to wish you all delight, 
While the snow is lying thick over barn and byre and rick, 
And the masquers foot it lightly where the yule burns bright. 
So grant us your good will 
The wassail bowl to fill 
With olden ale and golden ale, 
With apples and with spice. 
And every dainty lady there 
Shall twine the berry in her hair, 
And blithe shall every gallant fare 
Who lips our wassail twice. 


So when King Winter holds his court above the frozen snow 
Fill high the bowl, each lusty soul, and let the wassail flow. 
And the front of boar display in its rosemary and bay, 

Nor forget the ancient lay, reddens laudem Domino, 

So all good people here 

We wish you hearty cheer 

From curfew time till stroke of prime 

Bid song and laughter go. 

For every nut a shout of “ Ule! 
Three Christmas puddings in a pule,” 
So hands about in laughing rout, 


Beneath the merry mistletoe. 


P. SHAW JEFFREY. 


'Ule! ule! ule! 
Three Christmas puddings in a pule ; 
Crack nuts and ery “ule!” 
Old Doggerel. 














GARRICK AND MRS. PRITCHARD IN “‘ MACBETH.””"—Act II. Scene II. 


From the Picture by Zorraxy. 


“MACBETH” ON THE STAGE. 


Tue stage-history of Macbeth begins with 
the Restoration. The date of its original pro- 
duction is still a matter of controversy, and 
we have no hint as to who played the prin- 
cipal parts ; for the line in the “ Funeral 
Elegy” on Burbage which places among 
his characters “ Tyrant Macbeth, with un- 
wash’d, bloody hand,” is almost certainly 
spurious. Dr. Simon Forman, the astrologer, 
saw it acted at the Globe on April 20, 1610. 
He made an elaborate note of the plot in his 
diary, but said nothing as to the actors. If 
only he had copied the play-bill or noted 
some of the stage business !—but, like all his 
contemporaries, he was culpably careless of 
posterity. 

After the reopening of the theatres it 
was not long suffered to lie idle. On 
November 5, 1664, Pepys writes: “To the 
Duke’s house [Lincoln’s Inn Fields], to see 
Macbeth, a pretty good play, but admirably 


acted.” Again on December 28, 1666, he 
notes: “To the Duke’s house, and there 
saw Macbeth most excellently acted, and a 
most excellent play for variety.” On the 
same evening the Duke’s players acted Lord 
Orrery’s Henry V. at Whitehall. They com- 
menced above an hour behind their time, 
keeping “the King and all waiting, which 
was absurd,” says Pepys. It does not seem 
to have occurred to him that Betterton and 
Harris, who (no doubt) played Macbeth and 
Macduff in the first, Owen Tudor and the 
King in the second, might require a little 
rest between two five-act tragedies. Only 
ten days later (January 7, 1667) Pepys once 
more took his way to the Duke's house, 
“and saw Macbeth, which, though I saw it 
lately, yet appears a most excellent play in 
all respects, but especially in divertisement, 
though it be a deep tragedy; which is a 
strange perfection in a tragedy, it being 
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most proper here, and suitable.” In the 
following year, October 16, 1667, he again 
saw this most excellent play, and “was 
vexed to see Young (who is but a bad actor 
at best) act Macbeth in the room of Better- 
ton, who, poor man! is sick.” Young 
appears indeed to have been a mediocre 
actor. He played such parts as Surrey in 
Henry VIIT., and the Cardinal in The Duchess 
of Malfy,without attaining any special distinc- 
tion. Once more,on December 21, 1668, Pepys 
saw Macbeth at the Duke’s house ; but this 
time he seems to have paid more attention 
to the audience than to the stage. He and 
his wife sat in the pit just under the box 
oceupied by the King and Lady Castlemaine, 
Beside them sat a woman noted for her like- 
ness to the favourite ; “and my wife, by my 
troth,” says Pepys complacently, “ appeared 


as pretty as any of them; I never thought . 


so much before ; and so did Talbot and W. 
Hewer, as they said, I heard, to one 
another.” The King and the Duke of York 
smiled to Pepys; but he was vexed to see 
Moll Davis, from her upper box, “look 
down upon the King, and he up to her ; and 
so did my Lady Castlemaine once, to see who 
it was; but when she saw Moll Davis she 
looked like fire, which troubled me.” What 
a society journalist Pepys would have 
made ! 

It is generally supposed that on the occa- 
sions mentioned by Pepys Macbeth was 
played in its original shape ; indeed, Genest 
explicitly says so; but this we are inclined 
to question. In 1671 the Duke’s Company 
removed from Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the 
new theatre in Dorset Garden ; and among 
the earliest plays performed at that house, 
Downes, in his Roscius Anglicans, men- 
tions: “The Tragedy of Macbeth, alter’d 
by Sir William Davenant ; being drest in 
all it’s Finery, as new Cloath’s, new Scenes, 
Machines, as flyings for the Witches; with 
all the Singing and Dancing in it: THE 
first Compos’d by Mr. Lock, the other by Mr. 
Channell and Mr. Joseph Priest ; it being all 
Excellently perform’d, being in the nature 
of an Opera, it Recompenc’d double the 
Expence ; it proves still a lasting Play.” 
It has usually been assumed that the per- 
formance mentioned by Downes was the first 
production of Davenant’s alteration, and 
that the original text was presented at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. The assumption seems, 
to say the least of it, hasty. Downes adds 
to the paragraph just quoted the following : 
“ Note, That this Tragedy, King Lear and 
the Tempest, were Acted in Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields ; Lear, being Acted exactly as Mr. 


Shakespear Wrote it; as likewise the Zem- 


_ pest alter’d by Sir William Davenant and 


Mr. Dryden, before ’twas made into an 
Opera.” The statement that King Lear was 
acted from the original text seems to imply 
that the other two were not, Moreover the 
“ variety ” and the “ divertisement ” admired 
by Pepys suggest Davenant’s play with its 
singing Witches, interpolated from Middle- 
ton. Finally, there is nothing in Downes’s 
original statement to imply that Davenant’s 
version was then played for the first time, 
four years after his death. It is much more 
probable that Davenant wreaked his adaptive 
fury on the play soon after the Restoration, 
and that his version held the stage from the 
first, being merely revived with unpre- 
cedented splendour and completeness, and 
perhaps with additional “ divertisements,” 
in the new theatre. 

The cast of this revival (or production) has 
come down to us, prefixed to the edition of 
1674. Betterton was the Macbeth ; it is one 
of the parts in which Cibber specially praises 
him, Macduff was played by Harris, a great 
actor in his day, and a man of intelligence 
and breeding. “I do not know another 
better qualified for converse,” says Pepys, 
“whether in things of his own trade, or 
of other kind.”’ Banquo was the handsome, 
dashing Smith who created Pierre in Venice 
Preserved, and Etheredge’s Sir Fopling 
Flutter ; while, strange to relate, Banquo’s 
Ghost was played by Sandford, who, says 
Tony Aston, was “ Round-shoulder’d, Meagre- 
fae’d, Spindle-shank’d, Splay-foot’d, with a 
sour countenance, and long lean arms.” 
These gifts of nature, combined with a keen 
intelligence, are said to have made him an 
excellent Iago. “He acted strongly with 
his face,” says Aston again, “and (as King 
Charles said) was the best villain in the 
world.” From this change of persons it 
would appear that Banquo’s ghost was made 
as hideous as possible, somewhat after the 
fashion of the grisly spectres which haunt 
the Icelandic sagas. And this idea is not 
without its artistic justification. Hamlet’s 
father naturally appeared to his son “ in his 
habit as he lived,” but Banquo shaking his 
gory locks at Macbeth should certainly be 
repulsive rather than “ majestical.” We 
should be shown the horrid vision of his 
victim as it appears to the murderer’s heated 
imagination. The elegant Smith probably 
declined to bedabble his face with gore. 
Lenox was played by Medbourne, a Catholic 
who perished in the days of the Popish plot ; 
Malcolm by Norris, better known as “ Jubilee 
Dicky,” from his success in Vanbrugh’s 
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comedy ; and Donaldbain by Cademan, who 
was very soon afterwards disabled for life 
by an accidental rapier thrust received in a 
stage duel, his opponent being Harris. Mrs. 
Betterton, the wife of the great actor and 
herself a great actress, played Lady Macbeth ; 
and Lady Macduff (a part brought into 
prominence in Davenant’s version) was played 
by Mrs. Long, an actress whose strength lay 
in comedy. Nat Lee, the mad poet, made 
his first and last appearance on the boards 
in the part of Duncan. Stage-fright, says 
Downes, “ruin’d him for an actor,’—a 


vain enough to fancy himself a rival of 
Betterton, and of whom Cibber says that, 
“like others of his Cast, he had murder’d 
many a Hero only to get into his Cloaths,” 
was principal actor in the very weak company 
with which Rich was waging unequal war 
against Betterton and his seceding comrades 
at the Haymarket. It was perhaps Powell’s 
attempt that stirred up the opposing com- 
pany to produce the same play in the follow- 
ing month, with a cast which ha scarcely 
ever been equalled. Betterton himself played 
the Thane, with the great Elizabeth Barry 





GARRICK IN “‘ MacBEeTH.””"—Act. IV. Scene I. 
From the Picture by Dawes. 


mishap which soon afterwards befell his 
brother-poet Otway. 

On 2lst November, 1702, Macheth was 
played at Drury Lane for the benefit of 
Wilks. Macduff, as we shall presently see, 
was one of this actor’s most famous charac- 
ters, but as he was at this time playing the 
leading parts (Betterton being at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields) it seems improbable that for his 
benefit he would play anything but Macbeth. 
At the same theatre five years later we find 
“ Haughty George Powell,” as Steele called 
him, figuring as Macbeth. Powell, who was 


, 


—*“his favourite Mrs. Barry,” as Anthony 
Aston calls her—as Lady Macbeth, “In 
Tragedy,” says Aston, “she was solemn and 
august’: he may have had her Lady Macbeth 
in his mind’s eye as he wrote the words. 
Banquo (ghost and all) was acted by the 
“solid” John Mills, of whom Cibber said 
that he had as few faults as excellences. 
Duncan (and Duncan’s Ghost, for Davenant 
has not the common humanity to let Duncan 
rest in the grave, where “ After life’s fitful 
fever he sleeps well”) was represented by 
Theophilus Keen, an actor who excelled in 











MRS. SIDDONS AS LADY MACBETH 


Engraved by J. D. Cooper from the Picture by Hartowe 
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such subordinate parts. Barton Booth, the 
recognized successor of Betterton, and the 
original Cato, played the small part of 
Lenox, which, however, is stronger in the 
adaptation than in the original. Davenant 
assigns to Lenox Rosse’s description of the 
murder of Lady Macduff, and substitutes him 
for young Siward in the combat with Macbeth, 
giving him a dying speech in which he “ very 
politely begs pardon of his country for dying.” 
In subsequent representations, and even 
when he was a manager of the theatre, 
Banquo was Booth’s character—a fact which 
shows that the great 
actors of those times 
knew how to subor- 
dinate personal dis- 
play to artistic com- 
pleteness. Of the 
Witches we = shall 
speak later. The only remaining parts 
of any importance are Macduff and Lady 
Macduff, performed by Wilks and Mrs. 
Rogers. Wilks was essentially a 
comedian, but his Macduff has been 
immortalized by the praise of Steele. 
“In the trajedy of Mackbeth,” says 
the Zatler, “where Wilks acts the 
Part of a Man whose Family has 
been murder’d in his Absence, the 
Wildness of his Passion, which is 
run over in a Torrent of calamitous 
Circumstances, does but raise my 
Spirits and give me the Alarm ; 

but when he skilfully seems to 

be out of Breath, and is brought 
too low to say more; and upon a 
second Reflection, cry, only wiping 
his Eyes, What, both my Children ! 
Both, both my 
Children gone 
[Davenant, not 
Shakespeare |- 
There is no resist- 
ing a Sorrow which 
seems to have cast 
about for all the 
Reasons _ possible 
for its Consolation, 
but has no Re- 
course. There is 
not one left, but 
both, both are 
murdered! Such 
sudden Starts from 
the Thread of the Discourse, and a plain 
Sentiment express’d in an artless Way, are 
the irresistible Strokes of Eloquence and 
Poetry.” Cibber, who seldom praises Wilks 
frankly, allows that he was successful in 
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Macduff, “tho’ far short of that happier 
Skill and Grace which Mon/fort had formerly 
shown.” This is the sole record of Mountfort 
having played the part. 

In the spring of 1708, the companies hav 
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ing reunited at Drury Lane, Powell played 
Macduff, doubtless to Betterton’s Macbeth. 
In the autumn of the same year, before the 
leading actors had resumed work for the 
season, we find Powell playing Macbeth, 











to the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Knight, an 
actress of some talent who has left very 
little mark in theatrical history. She pro- 
bably remained in possession of the part for 
several years. A month later (October 16) 
Betterton’s last recorded performance of 
the character took place; he died in April, 
1710. Soon after Betterton’s death, Mills, 
the Banquo of three yefrs before, took 
possession of the part of Macbeth, . which 
he seems to have retained until 1717. This 
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scenes in which this character abounds.” It 
is related that a country squire, going to see 
Macbeth one evening, was so wearied by Mills’s 
monotonous elocution that when Powell, an 
old boon companion of his, came on the 
stage, he exclaimed so as to be heard by the 
whole audience, “ For God’s sake, George, 
give us a speech, and let me go home.” 
Between 1710 and 1738 Duncan seems com- 
monly to have been acted by Boman, a veteran 
actor who played almost until the day cf his 





HENDERSON IN ‘‘ MACBETH.” 


From the Picture by Romney, 


elevation he owed to the combined partiality 
and jealousy of Wilks, who being himself 
confined by nature (like Charles Kemble ) 
to the secondary part of Macduff, was deter- 
mined that no actor of the first order should 
outshine him as Macbeth. 300th and 
Powell accordingly had to put up with 
Banquo and Lenox while Mills king’d it to 
his heart’s content. He spoke the soliloquy 
** To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ”’ 
with “propriety, feeling, and effect,” but 
“wanted genius to realize the turbulent 


death at the age of 88. It was his habit to 
make a mystery of his years. To impertinents 
who inquired how old he was he would reply, 
“T am very well.” At Drury Lane on 
October 20, 1711, Macbeth was produced 
“with all the decorations proper to the play, 
and all the principal parts new dressed.” 
Seyton was on this occasion played by 
Elrington, whose stentorian elocution en- 
deared him to the hearts of Dublin audiences. 
“Thave known Tom Elrington,” said one 
of his admirers, “to be heard all over the 
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Blind Quay ; and I do not believe you could 
hear Barry or Mossop out of the house,” 
Elrington had afterwards a better oppor- 
tunity for displaying the strength of his lungs 
when he played Macduff (Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, March 28, 1717) to the Macbeth of 
Theophilus Keen. 

Macbeth was performed by the Mills-Wilks- 
Booth group of actors at Drury Lane, 
December 31st, 1717. The Lady Macbeth 
on this occasion was Mrs. Porter, a disciple 
of Elizabeth Barry and a great tragic 
actress. Macklin used afterwards to say of 
her that of all the actresses he had ever seen 
“she alone could have credit with an audi- 
ence to induce them to endure the hypocrisy 
of Lady Macbeth” in the scene where she 
faints on hearing of the murder of Duncan. 
This does not mean that she did play the 
scene, but that she alone could possibly have 
played it ; and as Macklin spoke in the days 
of Mrs. Pritchard, the compliment was a 
high one. Lady Macduff was at this time 
played by Mrs. Horton, a beautiful woman 
whose power as an actress was marred by 
artificiality. She it was who had the doubt- 
ful honour of being selected to play Aquilina 
in Venice Preserved when George II. (then 
Prince of Wales) ordered the restoration of 
the “curious and disgusting” scenes in 
Otway’s tragedy. On December Ist, 1731, 
she played Lady Macbeth, doubtless to the 
Macbeth of Mills and the Macduff of Wilks ; 
but. Booth was now dead, and Bridgewater, 
“a general player,’ who afterwards became 
a coal merchant, had succeeded him as 
Banquo. 

James Quin was the successor of 
Booth, as the latter was of Betterton, and 
from the death of Booth to the advent of 
Garrick was the acknowledged head of his 
profession. His first recorded appearance as 
Macbeth was at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 13th 
November, 1718, to the Macduff of John 
Leigh, “ Handsome Leigh ” as he was called. 
Banquo was played by Ryan, a performer 
who had a stage career of nearly half a 
century, during the last three decades of 
which he enjoyed a kind of inalienable right 
to the lovers in tragedy and the fine gentle- 
men in comedy. In the cast of 13th October, 
1719, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, we find for the 
first time the names of the representatives 
of the Murderers. Like the Witches in this 
tragedy, the Plebeians in Julius Cesar, and 
the Citizens in Coriolanus, the Murderers 
were the prescriptive property of the low 
comedians. On this occasion they were 
acted by James Spiller and John Harper, 


the former famous for his comic old men, 


the latter excellent as Falstaff. It follows 
almost of necessity that comedians cast for 
such parts must strive to make themselves 
terrible by grotesqueness of make-up. How 
Spiller and Harper looked we do not know, 
but of Hippisley, who was First Murderer at 
Covent Garden in 1738, we learn that “ His 
face was made pale with chalk, distinguished 
with large whiskers and a long black wig.” 
Davies, writing in 1785, notes that the 
custom, ridiculed in the Tatler, “of dressing 
so preposterously the implements of the 
tragic scene, is now almost worn out ;” but 
so recently as the last days of stock com- 
panies in the provinces, it was no uncommon 
thing to see such parts made ridiculous by 
exaggerated make-up. On Ist February, 
1721, a serious riot occurred at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields during the performance of Macbeth. 
A certain Earl, who, says Benjamin Victor, 
“was said (and with some Degree of Cer- 
tainty, as he drank Usquebaugh constantly 
at his Waking) to have been in a State of 
Drunkenness for six Years,” was one of the 
loungers behind the scenes. Seeing an ac- 
quaintance on the opposite side of the stage, 
he calmly crossed in full view of the audience, 
naturally causing an uproar in the house. 
Rich thereupon threatened to exclude him 
from the stage in future, to which his lordship 
replied by slapping the manager's face. Rich 
immediately returned the salute with such 
goodwill as to make the aggressor’s cheek, 
which was “round and fat,” ring again. 
Swords were immediately drawn, and had 
not Quin, Ryan, and their fellows struck 
in to defend their manager, he would un- 
doubtedly have been slain. The beaux were 
driven off the stage, but took their revenge 
by slashing the hangings of the boxes, and 
doing all the damage they could to the front 
of the house. Again Quin came to the 
rescue, and had the rioters arrested and 
taken before the magistrate, who bound 
them over to answer for the consequences of 
their misdeeds. They had to compensate 
the manager for the damage done, and in 
consequence of the riot soldiers were sent 
to mount guard at this theatre as well as at 
Drury Lane. 

We shall probably not be wrong in assum- 
ing that among the most eager defenders of 
the manager would be Anthony Boheme, 
who that night played the small part of 
Seyton, and who afterwards acted Banquo. 
Boheme was originally a sailor, and never 
succeeded in getting his land legs on the 
stage, but to the end of his short career of 
twelve yeats rolled through his parts in true 
nautical fashion. He was, notwithstanding, 
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an excellent actor, notably in Fenton’s Herod, 
and in the pathetic passages of King Lear. 
Few and unimportant changes took place 
in the cast of Macbeth, until in 1744 Garrick 
restored Shakespeare’s original play. For 
our present purpose he did something even 
more important : he described the traditional 
method of acting some of the greatest scenes. 
This valuable information we owe to his 
morbid dread of criticism and ridicule, and to 
the somewhat tortuous method he took to 
avert them. In order to get the first word 
of scolding, he published an anonymous 
criticism upon his own Macbeth, before the 
critics had time to assail him ; and in ironi- 
cally cavilling at his own acting he described 
and satirized the opposing method. His 
pamphlet is entitled An Essay on Acting: in 
which wiil be consider’d the Mimical Behaviour 
of a certain fashionable faulty Actor, ... . 
To which will be added, A short Criticism on 
his acting Macbeth, The Macbeth which is 
really attacked is that of Quin, and as there 
is every reason to suppose that Quin repro- 
duced the “ business” of Mills, and probably 
of Betterton, the remarks of Garrick guide 
us to some idea of the playing of his great 
predecessors. The first point on which Garrick 
attacks himself is his diminutive size. His 
ideal Macbeth should be “a Person of near 
six Feet High, corpulently Graceful, a round 
Visage, a large hazel Lye, aquiline Nose, 
prominent Chest, and a well-calv'd Leg, rather 
inclin’d to that which is call’d an Jrish Leg.” 
The fact that this picture is evidently that 
of Quin strengthens the theory that the other 
criticisms also point at him. The “ Dagger 
Scene” naturally receives special considera- 
tion. Garrick himself riveted his eyes to 
the imaginary dagger, “as if it really were 
there,” and at “ Come, let me clutch thee!” 
he made only one grasp at vacant air. Quin, 
on the other hand, seems to have shown “an 
unsettled Motion in his Eye, like one not 
juite awak’d from some disordering Dream.”’ 
His hands and fingers were not, like Garrick’s, 
immovable, but restless, “ endeavouring to 
lisperse the Cloud that overshadows his 
Optick Ray, and bedims his Intellects.” He 
made several successive clutches at the dag- 
ger, first with one hand, then with the other, 
“preserving the same Motion, at the same 
Time, with his Feet, like a Man, who out of 
his Depth, and half drowned in his Struggles, 
catches at Air for Substance.’’ When Macbeth, 
on the apparition of Banquo’s Ghost, says 
“Which of you have done this?” Quin ap- 
pears to have looked from one to the other 
of the guests at the supper-table, whereas 
Garrick (rightly, beyond a doubt) kept his 


eyes fixed upon the Ghost. Healso ridicules 
Quin (so we read the passage) for laying his 
hand on his sword, forgetting that ghosts are 
not vulnerable. Garrick, on the other hand, 
appears by his own confession to have dashed 
his goblet of wine to the ground, instead of 
letting it “fall gently from him” as Quin 
did, in seeming unconsciousness “ of having 
such a Vehicle in his Hand.” Here the 
older actor had surely the advantage. 

On the whole, however, there can be little 
doubt that the style of Quin was unsuited to 
Macbeth. “ His figure and countenance,’ says 
Davies, “spoke much in his favour ; but he 
was deficient in animated utteranceand wanted 
flexibility of tone. He could neither assume 
the strong agitation of mind before the 
murder of the king, nor the remorse and 
anguish in consequence of it :—much less 
could he put on that mixture of despair, rage, 
and frenzy, that mark the last scenes of 
Macbeth. During the whole representation 
he scarce ever deviated from a dull, heavy 
monotony.” We read with amazement that 
before Garrick came on the scene Macbeth 
was generally considered a second-rate char- 
acter. “All the pith of it was exhausted,” 
the actors maintained, “in the first and 
second acts.” “They formed their judg- 
ment,” Davies continues, “from the drowsy 
and ineffectual manner of Garrick’s prede- 
cessors. . . . When Roscius was informed 
what judgment the players had conceived of 
Macbeth, he smiled, and said he should be 
very unhappy if he were not able te keep 
alive the attention of the spectators to the 
last syllable of so animated a character.” 

Garrick acted Macbeth for the first time 
at Drury Lane, January 7, 1744. He an- 
nounced his intention of restoring Shake- 
speare’s text, and did soin the main. Locke's 
music, however, he retained, and he wrote a 
dying speech for Macbeth, commencing : 


“Tis done,—the scene of life will quickly close, 
Ambition’s vain delusive dreams are fled, 
And now I wake to darkness, guilt, and 
horror.” 


When Quin heard of Garrick’s intention 
of reviving Shakespeare’s Macbeth he said, 
“What does he meant Don’t I play Mac- 
beth as written by Shakespeare?” And 
after seeing Garrick in the part he asked 
him where he found “such strange out-of- 
the-way expressions as 


“* The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d 
loon, 
Where got’st thou that goose look ?’ ” 
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The Lady Macbeth of Garrick’s 1744 re- 
vival was Mrs. Giffard, an actress of little 
note. In 1746 Garrick played Macbeth at 
Covent Garden to the Macduff of Ryan and 
the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Horton. On 
March 19, 1748, the play was revived at 
Drury Lane, where Garrick was now 
manager, and this time the Lady Macbeth 
was Mrs. Pritchard, who reigned supreme in 
the character for twenty years. She chose 
it for her farewell performance, April 24, 
1768. “It is wonderful how little mind she 
had,” said Dr. Johnson. “Sir, she had 
never read the tragedy of Macbeth all 
through. She no more thought of the play 
out of which her part was taken than a shoe- 
maker thinks of the skin out of which the 
piece of leather of which he is making a pair 
of shoes is cut.”” Yet she was undeniably 
the greatest Lady Macbeth before Mrs. Sid- 
dons. In the murder scene she was superb. 
“The representation of this terrible part of 
the play by Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard,” 
says Davies, “ can no more be described than 
I believe it can be equalled. I will not 
separate these performers, for the merits of 
both were transcendent. His distraction of 
mind and agonizing horrors were finely con- 
trasted by her seeming apathy, tranquillity, 
and confidence. The beginning of the scene 
after the commission of the murder was con- 
ducted in terrifying whispers. Their looks 
and action supplied the place of words. You 
heard what they spoke, but you learned more 
from the agitation of mind displayed in their 
action and deportment. . . . The wonderful 
expression of heartful horror which Garrick 
felt when he showed his bloody hands can 
only be conceived and described by those 
who saw him!” “In the banquet scene,” 
says Davies again, “ Mrs. Pritchard showed 
consummate art in endeavouring to hide 
Macbeth’s frenzy from the observation of 
the guests by drawing their attention to 
conviviality. She smiled on one, whispered 
to another, and distantly saluted a third ; in 
short, she practised every possible artifice to 
hide the transaction that passed between her 
husband and the vision his disturbed 
imagination had raised. . . . When at last, 
as if unable to support her feelings any 
longer, she rose from her seat and seized his 
arm and, with a half whisper of terror, said, 
‘Are you a man?’ she assumed a look of 
anger, indignation, and contempt not to be 
surpassed.” 

Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard, then, were 
beyond all question the great Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth of their day. Tate Wilkin- 
son calls Lady Macbeth Mrs. Pritchard's 


masterpiece, and declares Garrick’s Macbeth 
to have been finer even than his Lear. 
Francis Gentleman, an excellent critic, 
writes: “Through all the soliloquies cf 
anxious reflections in the first act ; amidst 
the pangs of guilty apprehension and pun- 
gent remorse in the second ; through all the 
distracted terror of the third; all the im- 
petuous curiosity of the fourth, and all the 
desperation of the fifth, Mr. Garrick shews 
uniform, unabating excellence.”  “ Quin,” 
says the same critic, was “ undescribably 
cumbersome.” Gentleman also speaks of 
Mrs. Pritchard’s “ manifest superiority” to 
all rivals, especially in the Banquet and 
Sleep-Walking Scenes. 





EDMUND KFAN AS MACBETH. 


The other Macbeths of the period were 
Mossop, Barry, Powell and Sheridan. 
“ Mossop’s power of expression,” says Davies, 
“ commanded attention and applause. Barry 
ought never to have attempted that which 
was so opposite to his natural manner.” 
“ Barry,” says Gentleman, “ made but a luke- 
warm affair of Macbeth; his amorous 
harmony of features and voice could but 
faintly, if at all, describe passions incident 
to a tyrant.” Thomas Sheridan played 
Macbeth astonishingly well in spite of his 
bad voice, which was alternately deep and 
shrill, and of his figure which was not cast 
in tragic mould. In the Dagger Scene he 
almost equalled Garrick. That he would 
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speak the lines accurately there can be no 
doubt, for he was above all an elocutionist, 
and would not allow even a cough to lame 
the measure of a verse. Thus in Cato he 
would say: “My bane and (cough ) -tidote 
are both before me.” Powell was not, of 
course, “haughty George,” but William 
Powell, a young and very promising actor 
whom Garrick trained, to supply his place 
during his tour on the Continent in 1763 
and 1764. Like Holland, who also per- 
formed Macbeth, Powell was a copy of Gar- 
rick, and to him would apply Churchill’s 
condemnation: “TI hate e’en Garrick thus 
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at second hand.” In Macbeth their imi- 
tation seems to have been particularly 
ineffective : they could not bend the bow of 
Ulysses. It was a sentence from this play 
which rose to poor Powell's lips at his last 
moment. Hannah More was watching by 
his bedside, when the dying man suddenly 
sat up, and assuming the proper expression 
and attitude exclaimed, “Is this a dagger 
which I see before me?” A moment later 
he was dead. Another Macbeth was William 
Smith, “Gentleman” Smith, who specially 
stipulated with managers that he should 
never be asked to black his face, to descend 


through a trap, or to play in a farce. What 
his Macbeth was like may be gathered from 
the portentous sentence with which the 
“ Dramatic Censor” commences his criti- 
cism: “Among many theatrical circum- 
stances much to be lamented, is that terrible 
necessity which forces Mr. Smiru into an 
undertaking so opposite to every one of his 
requisites, except figure.” The representatives 
of Macduff during the Garrick period were 
Ryan, Havard, and Reddish ; but none of 
these made the part specially prominent. 
Banquo’s principal representative was David 
Ross, laziest of actors, of whom Churchill 
wrote 


“ R—ss (a misfortune which we often meet) 
Was fast asleep at dear Statira’s feet.” 


He surely must have wakened up in Banquo, 
for Gentleman gives him hyperbolical praise, 
declaring that ‘‘ with peculiar grace he even 
beautified horror.” 

In Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Pritchard’s supre- 
macy was uncontested. Peg Woffington 
played the part as well as her deplorable 
tragedy voice would allow; but Mrs. Barry 
—Ann Barry, wife of Spranger, and after- 
wards Mrs. Crawford—is said by the “ Dra- 
matic Censor” to have been so bad in the part 
that “to mention her would be to injure 
her, as the character certainly does not at 
all coincide with her capabilities.” Mrs. 
Susanna Maria Cibber—ithe Mrs. Cibber— 
acted Lady Macbeth several times to Barry’s 
Macbeth ; but we find no criticism of her 
performance. 

Up to this time the dress of Macbeth had 
been frankly inappropriate. In Scotland, 
indeed, where the national character of the 
play had rendered it popular, the absurdity 
of the conventional costume could not fail 
to be recognised. We cannot tell how it 
was dressed, or even who played in it, when 
on March 9, 1672, Sir John Foulis, of 
Ravelstoun, “ Payed for myselfe, my wife, 
and Cristian, to see Macbeth acted, and for 
sweetmeats for Lady Colingtoune, Lady 
Margaret M‘Kenzie, and others, £6 2s.” 
But in 1757 we find it revived under West 
Digges’s management in Edinburgh, “the 
characters entirely new dress’d, after the 
manner of the Ancient Scots.” It is a fair 
conjecture that some account of this innova- 
tion suggested to Macklin the reformation 
of costume which he attempted in 1773. 
* Previously to this period,” says his bio- 
grapher, Cooke, “‘ Macbeth used to be dressed 
in a suit of scarlet and gold, a tail wig, &c., 
in every respect like a modern military 
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officer. Garrick always played it in this 
manner; and the fine picture of him and 
Mrs. Pritchard, in Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth after the murder, painted by Zoffany, 
exhibits him in this dress. Barry and Smith 
dressed it in a similar manner, and it long 
stood as the general costume of the stage. 
Macklin, however . very properly 
abandoned it for the old Caledonian habit. 
His figure (even from his boyish 
days) was never calculated to impress the 
character of a dignified warrior ; and in his 
first scene, when the audience saw a clumsy 
old man, who looked more like a Scotch 
Piper than a General and Prince of the 
Blood, stumping down the stage, ‘ 
they felt it under an impression of absurdity 
and ridicule.” We have unfortunately 
found no portrait of Macklin in this cos- 
tume. His performance was very unequal. 
Cooke praises his first scene with the Witches, 
his meeting with Lady Macbeth, “ his clamour 
against the King’s death,” and especially his 
delivery of the lines 
“Tf thou speak’st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
TAL famine cling thee: if thy speech be sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much.” 


On the other hand he seems to have failed 
in the Dagger scene and the Banquet scene. 
“His performance on the whole,” says 
Cooke, “‘ may be classed more under the head 
of a lecture on the part than a theatrical repre- 
sentation.” John Taylor, in his delightful 
Records, notes that, by way of transporting 
the audience in spirit to Scotland, Macklin’s 
entrance was preluded by the Coldstream 
March, “ which I then thought the most de- 
lightful music I had ever heard.” He adds, 
in seeming opposition to Cooke’s statement, 
that ‘‘ when Macklin appeared on the bridge 
he was received with shouts of applause.” 
Arthur Murphy, admitting Macklin’s want 
of grace, contended for his correctness, 
judgment, and energy, happily styling his 
performance “a black-letter copy of Macbeth.” 

Five years after Macklin’s attempt (7th 
September, 1778) West Digges, who had 
been popular in Scotland and Ireland for a 
quarter of a century before he was even seen 
in London—a most unusual circumstance— 
played Macbeth at the Haymarket. His 
Macduff was James Aikin, a. respectable 
actor, afterwards an excellent representative 
of “ Heavy Fathers ;” and his Banquo, Jack 
Palmer, plausible Jack, famous for acting, 
on the stage and off, the character of Joseph 
Surface. Digges no doubt played Macbeth 
in some sort of Scotch costume, and the next 


great representative of the part, John Hen- 
derson, also endeavoured, as will be seen 
from the illustration, to give some Scottish 
character to his dress. His claymore in 
particular shows a struggle to be convention- 
ally national. 

Henderson, whose brief and brilliant 
career on the London stage lasted from 1777 
to 1785, was rated inferior to Garrick in 
all but the scene after the murder of Duncan, 
in which, says his biographer, John Ireland, 
“the countenance of horror and remorse 
which he assumed was equal to any exhibi- 
tion I ever saw on the stage.” The beautiful 
Mrs. Hartley, whose portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds are familiar to all, was his Lady 
Macbeth, when he first played the Thane (18th 
Oct. 1779), but it can scarcely be imagined 
that an actress whose chief merit was tender- 
ness, can have given him much aid in this 
fierce part. This season (1779—1780) was 
the last in which Mrs. Hartley played. 
Though only twenty-eight or ‘twenty-nine, 
she retired from the stage, having, it is 
stated, succeeded in less than ten years in 
earning a competency. She lived till January, 
1824. In the next season (1780-1781) at 
Covent Garden, Henderson had for his Lady 
Mrs. Yates, the recognised successor of Mrs. 
Pritchard in this character. In nobility 
and majesty of action, in warmth of passion, 
and in beauty of form she was superb, mak- 
ing her greatest effect in the scene of the 
Daggers. She has been called a mere imi- 
tator of Mrs. Pritchard, but this is certainly 
unjust, for she was really a great actress, 
and played a similar charaeter to Lady 
Macbeth, Medea, in Glover’s tragedy of that 
name, so perfectly that even Mrs. Siddons 
did not care to challenge comparison with 
her. 

At Drury Lane this season (1780-1781) 
Mrs. Crawford—the widow of Spranger 
Barry, now married to a scampish Irish 
barrister, who dissipated her fortune, and 
nearly broke her heart—played Lady Mac- 
beth, “ her first appearance in that character 
for ten years,” to the Macbeth of Smith, 
the Macduff of Brereton, and the Banquo of 
Farren. Brereton was little more than a 
“ walking gentleman ” until acting with Mrs. 
Siddons inspired him with some semblance of 
the true fire. Then, according to the scan- 
dalous chronicles, his love for his inspirer 
made him mad. Mad he certainly was, poor 
fellow, and he died in an asylum in 1787, 
leaving a young widow, who afterwards be- 
came the wife of John Philip Kemble. 
Farren was the father of the greatest of his 
name, William Farren the First, and grand- 
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EDWIN BOOTH AS MACBETH. 


From a Drawing by 
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father of our own William Farren the Second. 
Before Mrs. Siddons, one more Lady Macbeth 
claims notice—Miss Younge, who afterwards 
became Mrs. Pope. This actress was un- 
fortunate in her generation, for her youth 
was overshadowed by Mrs. Yates and Mrs. 
Crawford, while in her maturity the blaze of 
Mrs. Siddons’ genius made Miss Younge’s 
powers “ pale their ineffectual fire.” 

Mrs. Siddons first played Lady Macbeth 
in London on 2nd February, 1785, when she 
chose the part for her benefit, having 
previously attempted it at Bath in 1779. 
She herself tells us that she first acted the 
part when she was only twenty, but as this 
is in itself improbable, and is contradicted by 
another of her own statements, we may con- 
elude that this Bath effort, at the age of 
twenty-four, was really her first. At four 
and twenty she must have realized her own 
ideal of the Lady’s physique much better than 
in later life, for she held that this most 
terrible of heroines should not only have all 
the subjugating powers of intellect but all 
the charms of delicate personal beauty. “ Ac- 
cording to my notion,” she writes, “it [her 
beauty] is of that character which I believe 
is generally allowed to be most captivating 
to the other sex—fair, feminine, nay perhaps 
even fragile— 


“* Fair as the Forms that, wove in Fancy’s loom, 
Float in light visions round the poet’s head.’ ” 


A little later she writes of the “splendours 
of her dark-blue eyes,” and in the fifth 
act describes “her starry eyes glazed with 
the ever-burning fever of remorse.” She may 
have drawn this ideal portrait from her 
recollections of her own appearance in 
1779 ; but her juvenile Lady Macbeth 
was not a success. “It was my custom,” 
she writes, “to study my characters at 
night, when all the domestie cares and 
business of the day were over. On the 
night preceding that on which I was to 
appear in this part for the first time, I shut 
myself up, as usual, when all the family 
were retired, and commenced my study of 
Lady Macbeth. As the character is very 
short I thought I should soon accomplish 
it.” As she read the part the horror of 
it gradually overcame her, and when she 
came to the scene of Duncan’s .murder she 
could stand it no longer but hurried out of 
the room in a paroxysm of terror. She was 
too frightened to extinguish her candle, 
or even to take off any of her clothes, and 
after an hour or two of troubled sleep, rose 
at day-break to resume her study. As a 
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natural consequence, she was imperfect in her 
words at night, and made a fiasco. So keen 
were her shame and confusion that she de- 
clares it cured her of such carelessness for 
the rest of her life. It was not till the third 
season after her triumphant return to Drury 
Lane that she played Lady Macbeth in 
London. Mrs. Pritchard’s acting of the 
character was still fresh in the memories of 
middle-aged play-goers, and the new actress 
quite realized that the standard by which 
she would be tried would be a high one. She 
was sitting in her dressing-room nervously 
thinking over the ordeal before her, when an 
excited knocking was heard at her door. The 
intruder was Thomas Sheridan, the old actor 
who managed Drury Lane for his unbusiness- 
like son, insisting that he must see her on a 
matter of life and death. He had heard with 
dismay that Mrs. Siddons had determined to 
act the Sleep-walking Scene without holding 
the candle in her hand! Mrs. Pritchard had 
not laid down the candle. It is very curious 
that it should not have occurred to her how 
much she disabled herself by its retention ; 
though the fact perhaps confirms Dr. John- 
son’s opinion of her mental capacity. Sheridan 
was afraid that the new rendering would be 
considered a presumptuous innovation, and 
used all his powers of argument to induce 
Mrs. Siddons to conform to tradition. For- 
tunately it was too late to change, and the 
scene was played as Mrs. Siddons conceived 
it, though she confesses that she had so great 
a regard for Sheridan’s taste and judgment 
that if it had been possible she would have 
yielded to his persuasion. 

The whole of the part of Lady Macbeth 
was a triumph for Mrs. Siddons. Campbell 
says that it was her masterpiece : “it was 
an era in one’s life to have seen it. She was 
Tragedy personified. In some other charac- 
ters which Mrs. Siddons performed, the 
memory of the old, or the imagination of the 
young, might possibly conceive her to have 
had a substitute ; but not in Lady Macbeth 
The moment she seized the part she identi- 
fied her image with it in the minds of the 
living generation.” Boaden is equally en- 
thusiastic. ‘It has been said,” he writes, 
“that since the Zumenides of Atschylus 
tragic poetry has produced nothing so 
terrible and so sublime as the Macbeth of 
Shakespeare. It may be said, with equal 


probability that since the happy invention of 
man invested dramatic fiction with seeming 
reality, nothing superior, perhaps equal, to 
the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons has been 
.. . Criticism and envy and rivalry 
This performance 


seen. 
sank at once before her.” 
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then may fairly be said to stand out as the 
very pinnacle of recorded acting, and it is 
fortunate that of no character whatever 
have we more clear and exhaustive criticism 
and description. Campbell has included in 
his biography the great actress’s own 
elaborate study of the part; Boaden, an 
acute critic, gives a detailed account of her 
performance ; and the late Professor Fleem- 
ing Jenkin has preserved for us an almost 
microscopic analysis of her inflexions and 


she uttered the two words “shalt be” 
with a burst of energy that electrified her 
audience. A fine touch, which the text 
scarcely indicates, was the savage exultation 
with which she hailed the news of the 
messenger : 


“The king comes here to-night !” 


“Thou’rt Map to say it!” bursts from her 
in wild excitement ; then, conscious that her 














SCENE FROM MACREADY'S COVENT GARDEN REVIVAL oF “ macBEeru’’—Act I, Scene I. 
From a Sketch by Grorce Scnarr. 


“business ” found among the papers of Pro- 
fessor G. J. Bell, of Edinburgh, brother of 
the famous surgeon Sir Charles Bell. Pro- 
fessor Bell’s notes exactly confirm Boaden’s, 
“ following the great actress from the exalted 
prophetic tone of her entrance to the sigh of 
imbecility at the end.” 

In reading Macbeth’s letter, when she 
came to the description of the Witches’ dis- 
appearance she made a slight suspension 
before the last word, thus: “They made 
themselves air.” At the line 





“Glamis thou art, and Cawdor—and SHALT BE 
What thou art promised,” 


emction is suspiciously intense, she hastens 
to give a plausible reason for it : 


“Ts not thy master with him ? who, were’t so, 
Would have inform’d for preparation,” 


In the invocation of the destroying spirits, 
at the lines : 


“Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait cn nature’s mischief,” 


Boaden says, “ the elevation of her brows, 
the full orbs of sight, the raised shoulders, 
and the hollowed hands, seemed all to endea- 
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vour to explore what yet were pronounced 
no proper objects of vision. Till then, I am 
quite sure, a figure so terrible had never 
bent over the pit of a theatre.” Bell, at 
this point, professes himself “chilled with 
horror by the slow, hollow whisper of this 
wonderful creature.” Almost the only de- 
tail of her performance which he found less 
than perfect was her exit with Macbeth at 
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Boaden, “a general start” in the audience. 
Her expression of contempt for Macbeth’s 
pusillanimity was withering. She adhered to 
tradition in not attempting the scene of 
Lady Macbeth’s swoon. Genest asserts his 
conviction that if she had played the scene 
no one would have dared to smile, and it is 
certain that Lady Macbeth’s absence from 
the stage at this juncture is a dramatic im- 
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SCENE FROM MACREADY'S COVENT GARDEN REVIVAL oF “‘ MACBETH"’—Act II. Scene I. 
From a Sketch by Grorce Scuarr. 


the close of this scene. Her cajoling manner 
at the lines : 


“'To alter favour ever is to fear : 
Leave all the rest to me,” 


struck the critic as vulgar. 

In the scene after the murder, according 
to Bell, she at first indicated that her “ in- 
human strength of spirit” was overcome by 
the contagion of her husband’s remorse and 
terror. At Macbeth’s line, “There’s one 
did laugh in his sleep and one cried ‘ Mur- 
der !’”’ he notes, ‘‘ Her arms about her neck 
and bosom, shuddering.” She soon pulled 
herself together, however, and her utterance 
of “Give mE the daggers!” excited, says 


propriety ; but Mrs. Siddons had doubtless 
counted the risks of attacking the difficult 
passage, and concluded in favour of discre- 
tion rather than valour. 

In the Banquet Scene, though Boaden 
questions the correctness of her great prede- 
cessor’s action, Mrs. Siddons does not appear 
to have seriously modified Mrs. Pritchard’s 
“business.” Her own description of the 
action of the scene is admirable. After the 
lines 

“« | . . . When all’s done, 
You look but on a stool,” 


“dying with fear, yet assuming the utmost 
composure, she returns to her stately canopy ; 
and, with trembling nerves, having tottered 
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up the steps to her throne, that bad emin- 
ence, she entertains her wondering guests 
with frightful smiles, with over-acted atten- 
tion, and with fitful graciousness ; painfully, 
yet incessantly, labouring to divert their 
attention from her husband. Whilst writh- 
ing thus under her internal agonies, her rest- 
less and terrified glances towards Macbeth, 
in spite of all her efforts to suppress them, 
have thrown the whole table into amaze- 
ment.”” Then comes Macbeth’s speech, “ Can 
such things be ?’”’—at the conclusion of which 
Rosse asks “ What sights, my Lord?” Here 
Boaden chronicles admirably how she rapidly 
cut down Rosse’s question with the speech : 


“JT pray you speak not; he grows worse and 
worse ; 
Question enrages him : at once good night : 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once.” 


“The address displayed here,” Boaden 
adds, “drew down a thunder of applause.” 
Her last words in this scene, “‘ You lack the 
season of all natures, sleep,’ were spoken 
feebly, says Bell, “and as if preparing for 
her last sickness and final doom.” 

Only the Sleep-walking Scene remains, and 
here Mrs. Siddons introduced an innovation 
greater than that of laying down the candle. 
Previous actresses had represented the 
dreamer as having only partial control over 
her motions—that is, all they did was feebler 
than ordinary action. But Mrs. Siddons took 
the view that a somnambulist has as perfect 
bodily power as when awake. She vigorously 
laved the water over her hands, “ bent her 
body to listen to the sounds presented by her 
fancy, and hurried to resume the taper where 
she had left it, that she might with all speed 
drag her pallid husband to their chamber.” 
Bell found her entrance rather too sudden 
and rapid. Her concluding “Oh, oh, ob,” 
he notes, was not a sigh but “a convulsive 
shudder—very horrible.” 

Her dress in this scene was also novel. As 
will be seen from the illustration, there was 
something shroud-like in her ghostly dra- 
peries, which must have heightened the 
horror of the scene. Boaden’s sugges- 
tion that Sir Joshua Reynolds may have 
advised her on this point is at least plausible. 
Her dresses in the earlier acts. have been 
recorded for us in the water-colour drawings 
of Miss Hamilton, of Dublin. Before her 


elevation to the throne, she wore a heavy 
black robe with a broad border of _ the 
brightest crimson, cut away in a semicircular 
sweep up to the knees, so as to show a white 
underskirt, and flowing out into a long 


train. Her high waist was marked by a 
silver girdle ; her short sleeves ended in a 
crimson border; she wore a heavy necklace 
and lighter bracelets of red coral ; and along 
white cambric veil fell in graceful folds from 
her low headdress. In the Banquet Scene 
her robe was of black, also cut away at the 
knees, with a dentated gold edging round 
the hem, the neck, and the sleeves, and with 
five broad bands of gold down the front of the 
skirt. Her girdle was again of silver, her 
necklace of pearls. On her brow she wore a 
silver tiara, and at the back of her head a 
small silver coronet, with long spikes, from 
under which flowed a gauze veil. This was her 
dress in 1802. Three years later she seems 
to have altered it slightly, replacing the 
tiara and coronet with a heavy gold crown 
which encircled her whole head, lengthening 
her gauze veil, and draping it somewhat 
intricately around her. 

Professor Bell thought but poorly of John 
Philip Kemble’s Macbeth. One or two points 
he praises, such as his delivery of 


“IT dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none,” 


and his petrified horror towards the close of 
the murder scene. Of his Dagger Soliloquy 
the Professor writes : “ He walks across the 
stage, his eyes on the ground, starts at the 
sight of the servant, whom he forgets for the 
purpose, renews his walk, throws up his face, 
sick, sighs, then a start theatric, and then 
the dagger. Why can’t he learn from his 
sister?” In the Banquet Scene, according 
to the Professor, he “chid and scolded the 
Ghost out ;’ whence we gather that in or 
about 1809 he had restored the visible ghost 
of Banquo, which he had suppressed fifteen 
years earlier, taking the hint perhaps from 
Lloyd’s Actor : 


“Why need the ghost usurp the monarch’s 
place, 
To frighten children with his mealy face ? 
The King alone shoud form the phantom 
there, 
And talk and tremble at the vacant chair.” 


This innovation was first attempted when 
the new Drury Lane Theatre was opened 
with Macbeth, April 21, 1794, the three 
Kembles, John, Charles, and Mrs. Sid- 
dons, playing Macbeth, Malcolm, and Lady 
Macbeth. It was Charles Kemble’s first ap- 
pearance in London, and he was voted a 
hopeless “stick”—he, who was afterwards 
the most graceful and accomplished actor of 
his day. The same trio appeared together in 
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the same play on the historic 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1809, when the opening of the new 
Covent Garden Theatre at increased prices 
was celebrated by the first of the O. P. riots. 
(We may remark that Macbeth was a fa- 
vourite play for the first night of the 
season, and other important occasions.) 
“ Perhaps a finer dumb-show was never wit- 
nessed,”’ writes a critic. “In the scene where 
Charles Kemble, as Macduff, triumphs over 
the fallen usurper, the audience took con- 
siderable delight. Many cried out, ‘ Well 
done! Kill him, Charley!’ and exulted in 
the pangs of the dying Macbeth.” Planché, 
who saw the great brother and sister in 
Macbeth a year or two later, speaks of “ the 
military head-gear of the gallant 42nd High- 
landers, worn by John Kemble, until Walter 
Scott with his own hands plucked the huge 
funereal black plume out of his bonnet and 
substituted for it the single broad eagle’s 
feather, the time-honoured distinction of a 
Highland chieftain.” Edmund Kean also 
wore what purported to be a Highland cos- 
tume. Indeed from Kemble to Macready the 
general costume seems to have been a fantasia 
in tartan, crowned with a Scotch bonnet and 
eagle’s feather. 

Macbeth was not one of Kean’s greatest 
parts, though it had magnificent flashes. 
“He was deficient in the poetry of the 


‘character,’ says Hazlitt. “He did not look 


like a man who had encountered the Weird 
Sisters.” The scene after the murder, how- 
ever, was admitted to be one of his very 
greatest efforts. In the last act, according 
to Hazlitt, ‘he fought more like a modern 
fencing master than a Scottish chieftain of 
the eleventh century ;” but “he fell at last 
finely, with his face downwards, as if to 
cover the shame of his defeat.” In this 
scene, the same critic continues, “‘ Mr. Cooke 
discovered the great actor. . . . He fell like 
the ruin of a state, like a king with his re- 
galia about him.” Leigh Hunt, on the other 
hand, said of Cooke that “ his Macbeth, who 
ought to be at least a majestic villain, ex- 
hibits nothing but a desperate craftiness.”’ 
The remaining Macbeths of this period were 
of small account. It was one of Elliston’s 
“worser parts,” and Charles Kemble’s Mac- 
beth, when he attempted the character after 
his brother John’s retirement, was received 
with “an explosion of disapprobation such as 
has been rarely provoked by the performance 
of an actor of talent.” Charles Young’s per- 
formance of the part met with some praise, 
but it is almost inconceivable that this cold 
and correct actor can have been really satis- 
factory. 


Macbeth was one of Macready’s greatest 
achievements. He himself was satisfied with 
it, and chose it as his farewell part. In his 
first scene with the Witches, says Lady 
Pollock in her charming Macready as I Knew 
Him, he made masterly use of -his “ singular 
power of looking at nothing,” thus heighten- 
ing the effect of fatal absorption in the 
malignly-implanted dreams of greatness. His 
most original point was in the Banquet Scene. 
He began the address to Banquo’s Ghost, 
“ What man dare, I dare,” &c., in the “ vehe- 
mence of despair, but, overcome by terror as he 
continued to gaze on the apparition, dropped 
his voice lower and lower till he became 
tremulous and inarticulate, and at last, utter- 
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ing a subdued cry of mortal agony and horror, 
he suddenly cast his mantle over his face, and 
sank back almost lifeless on his seat.”” This 
description is by Professor Bell, and it tallies 
almost word for word with an account of the 
scene quoted by Lady Pollock from Prince 
Piickler-Muskau. Macready’s conception of 
the passage was certainly far finer than that 
of previous Macbeths, who had been wont to 
bully the’Ghost. In the last act, too, Mac- 
ready seems to have been very great. Mr. E. 
Y. Lowne, a sympathetic yet critical student 
of his acting, describes with enthusiasm how 
at the line “I'll not fight with thee,” Macready 
got up to the furthest corner of the stage and 
stood shrinking from the man who was “ not 
of woman born,” but answered Macduff’s 
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taunt, “Then yield thee, coward,” by “ sweep- 
ing down upon him like an avalanche.” We 
find in one of Macready’s prompt-books 
his own technical description of the 
“figure,” of this fight. At the words, 
“Thou bloodier villain Than tongue can 
give thee out,” Macduff advances with four 
head blows and fights round; while the 
final struggle is thus noted: Six cut and 
lunge—six cart-wheel—Macd: cut at head 
and crosses to L.—six lunges—stab. Here, 





RISTORI AS LADY MACBETH, 


again, is Macready’s own description of 


his costume: “lst Dress—Buff Sandals, 
Flesh Legs, Green Body, Tartan Kilt 


and Drapery, Breastplate, Sword Belt, Half- 
Shirt, Dagger, Sword (Scotch), Cap and 
Feather, Wig. 2nd Dress—White Kersey- 
mere Shirt, Crimson Tunic, Purple Scarf, 
Crown. 3rd Dyress—Tartan Shirt, Do. 


Drapery, Cap and Feather, Black Velvet 
Sword Belt, Small Flannel Vest, 


Chest 
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Paddings. Properties—Shield, Truncheon, 
Ring, Bloody Daggers, Bedgown, Fighting 
Swords.” This play was one of those which 
he revived so elaborately during his Covent 
Garden management in 1837-39. An ex- 
cellent idea of his style of mounting is 
afforded by the plates we are enabled to 
reproduce from Mr. George Scharf’s Recol- 
lections of the Scenic Effects of Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

A long list might be compiled of the 
actresses who at one time or another played 
Lady Macbeth to Macready’s Macbeth. 
Among them were Mrs. Bunn, Mrs. W. 
West, Miss Phillips, Miss Ellen Tree (Mrs. 
Charles Kean), Miss Cushman, Mrs. Warner, 
Miss Fanny Kemble, and Miss Helen Faucit. 
Fanny Kemble records how she had a little 
brush with Macready over the position of a 
table which he insisted on placing so as to 
impede her movements in the Banquet Scene. 
“T was obliged,” she says, “ to satisfy myself 
with a woman’s vengeance, a snappish speech, 
by at last saying that since it was evident 
Mr. Macready’s Macbeth depended upon where 
a table stood, I must contrive that my Lady 
Macbeth should not do so. But in that 
scene it undoubtedly did.” Miss Faucit’s 
Lady Macbeth appears to have been highly 
successful; much more so, indeed, than her 
physique would lead one to expect. She 
made love for her husband the Lady’s ruling 
motive. Professor Morley, in one criticism 
found her “ vixenish” and “ too noisy” in the 
early scenes, while he praised her later scenes 
highly ; but in a subsequent essay he with- 
drew most of his former objections. Miss 
Faucit, by the way, played the fainting scene, 
omitted by Mrs. Siddons and earlier Lady 
Macbeths. We do not know whether she was 
the first to restore it. 

Macbeth was the play with which Samuel 
Phelps opened his historic management at 
Sadler's Wells on May 27, 1844. His Mac- 
beth, according to Professor Morley, was “a 
rude, impulsive soldier . . . turbulent of 
mind, restless, imaginative, quick of ambi- 
tion, but with a religion strong in leaf, 
although fruitless and weak of root.” His 
first Lady Macbeth was Mrs. Warner, a 
good actress of the second rank ; but Miss 
Glyn and Miss Atkinson soon took her 
place at Sadler’s Wells. Miss Atkinson is 
said to have introduced a very original and 
striking effect at the close of the Banquet 
Scene. “When the stage was emptied of 
its rude guests, the King and Queen stood 
alone for a while in silence ; then spoke, and 
Macbeth left the chamber. Not so the 
Lady. From off her head she took her 
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glittering emblem of royalty, looked long 
upon it, and then went deliberately back to 
her throne, and seated herself in a grand but 
somewhat cramped attitude, like that of an 
Egyptian statue. The lights grew less and 
less brilliant, the fire burnt low, and the 
curtain fell upon a tableau of unsurpassed 
pathos. The desolate and guilty Queen sat 
upon her lofty throne in her strange but 
majestical pose .... and all around her 
was ruined and forlorn —an abandoned 
banquet and a hall full of gloomy and 
awful shadows.” On St. Valentine’s Day, 
1853, Charles Kean revived Macbeth with 
great scenic elaboration at the Princess’s 
Theatre. He heralded it with the first of 
his celebrated “Archeological Fly-leaves,”’ 
explaining his reasons for adopting the 
Danish or Anglo-Saxon costume, with its 
‘tunic, mantle, cross gartering, and ringed 
byrne,” or breast - piece, Striped and 
chequered materials, however, were freely 
admitted, and the chieftains were distin- 
guished by an eagle’s feather worn in the 
helmet. Charles Kean and his wife played 
the Thane and the Lady, without very much 
distinction ; though Rachel is said to have 
expressed her admiration for Kean’s Macbeth 
by insisting on kissing him ! 

A word remains. to. be said about the 
Witches. We have already noted that from 
the Restoration onwards they have been the 
prescriptive property of the comedians of the 
company. A catalogue of those’who have re- 
presented the sisterhood of “ secret, black, and 
midnight hags”’ would include the name of 
nearly every low comedian of note. The 
first cast in which we find the Witches men- 
tioned is that at the Haymarket on 27th 
December, 1707, when they were played by 
Norris, a quaint little comedian, with an 
odd figure and a squeaking voice ; Bullock, 
a large and portly actor; and Bowen, who 
seems to have been as noisy and _ loud- 
voiced as he was fiery in temper. Hecate 
was played by Benjamin Johnson, who, says 
Lloyd in his poem of The Actor, 


“ With steady face and sober hum’rous mien, 
Fill’d the strong outlines of the Comic scene.” 


Dogget, Pinkethman, and Bullock, are 
the next trio we meet with; and among 
other comedians who played Hecate or the 
Witches before 1741 were Benjamin Griffin, 
Hall, Hippisley, and Joe Miller of facetious 


memory. 
When Garrick produced Macbeth, his 
Witches were John Arthur, afterwards 


famous for playing Clown in Rich’s Panto- 
mimes, Richard Yates, who was excellent in 
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Shakespeare’s Fools, and Neale, a grotesque 
and peculiar actor, to whom Garrick used 
to confide characters which he was at 
a loss how to cast, “Come,” said he, “I 
will give it to Neale, for I am sure he will 
make more of it than anybody can.” A 
little later Ned Shuter, then a lad announced 
as “Master” Shuter, played Third Witch, 
and in 1768 he appeared as First Witch. 
In 1785, Parsons, Moody, and Baddeley 
played the Weird Sisters, while at the open- 
ing of the new Drury Lane Theatre in 1794, 
Hecate was represented by Charles Bannister, 
the singer, and the Witches by Moody, Dodd, 
and Suett. In later years, Incledon acted 
Hecate, and Dowton, Emery, and “little” 
Knight were among the most noted Witches. 
Even such actors as Liston and the elder 
Farren were not above dancing round the 
cauldron. 

The reason that these characters have 
been almost exclusively acted by comedians 
is of course partly that these would be the 
only members of a company not otherwise 
engaged in the cast, and partly that women 
could not give due effect to the Witches’ 
lines without very unusual strength of voice 
and force of style. It has been common 
enough in recent years to have the Witches 
played by two comedians and the first “ Old 
Woman ;” but it has been reserved for Mr. 
Irving to assign these parts to their proper 
representatives — to wit, three tragic 
actresses, 

In early times, the Witches were dressed 
on the Mother Shipton pattern, and were far 
more ludicrous than terrible. Even Garrick’s 
Witches, in their gowns, beards and coifs, 
were described as “beggarly Gammers.” 
Colman, on the other hand, endeavoured to 
give them the appearance of majestic and 
awe-inspiring Sibyls. It is his Witches, no 
doubt, who figure in the portrait of Hender- 
son as Macbeth. The subordinate or “ sing- 
ing” Witches, in Garrick’s time, wore 
mittens, plaited caps, laced aprons, red 
stomachers and ruffs! Kemble had the good 
sense to substitute for this absurd costume 
something more supernatural in effect. In 
the Cauldron Scene he tried to abolish the 
dance of Witches ; but he was responsible 
for the introduction of new groups of Spirits, 
attired in colours to correspond to the In- 
cantation, 


“Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and gray ; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.” 


Kemble’s abolition of the dance, though 
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not approved in London, was not resented ; 
but in Bath, supposed to possess one of the 
politest and most cultured of publics, the 
audience refused to allow the play to proceed 
till the “Dance of Witches with their 
Brooms” was performed—‘“ an exhibition,” 
says Genest indignantly, “ which would dis- 
grace the lowest strollers in a barn.” It is, 
however, to be remembered that the stage- 
direction in Shakespeare’s play is—‘ Music, 
the Witches dance and vanish.”” The record 
of stage follies would be incomplete without 
a mention of the dress worn by the beautiful 
Mrs. Crouch, as one of the Singing Witches 
in this very production of Kemble’s. She 
wore, says Boaden, “a fancy hat, powdered 
hair, rouge, point lace, and fine linen enough 
to enchant the spectator.” Surely the force 
of absurdity could no farther go! Edmund 
Kean, we may add, seems to have banished 
the merely comic conception of the Witches 
finally and for ever. 

In our own times, the most noteworthy 
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performances of Macbeth, with one exception, 
have been by foreign artists. Ristori, who 
has found in Lady Macbeth one of her 
greatest parts, some years ago attempted to 
play it in English, and showed a remarkable, 
though by no means perfect, command of our 
insular idiom. Salvini’s Macbeth, first seen 
in London during his visit to Covent Garden 
in 1884, cannot rank among his most suc- 
cessful performances; and Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt’s Lady Macbeth was singularly, 
though not surprisingly, ineffective. Mr. 
Edwin Booth did not play Macbeth during his 
visit to London in 1880-81, whence we may 
conclude that he does not rank it among his 
best parts. Finally it remains to be recorded 
that Mr. Irving played Macbeth for the first 
time on September 18, 1875, under Mrs. 
Bateman’s management at the Lyceum. Miss 
Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) was the Lady Mac- 
beth, and the play ran for eighty nights. 
WILiiaM ARCHER. 
Rosert W. Lowe. 









































P Sinee theres no help, come let wo kevoo and port, 
Nay, hawe dene, you get no more of me; 

Qnd Sam glad , yer: glad with all my heart, 5 
hat thus eo cleanly 5 myself can free ; °° 
Shake hands for ever cancel all our vows, 

Ond when we meet ak any time again, 

Be ut not seen in either of our brows 
Shat we one jot o former Love retain 

Now at the Lact qasp of Love’s Latest Lreath , _& 
When his pulse farting action peechle so leo:i")s 
When fauth io kneeling ly that Led of death r 
And innocence is closing ufp hue eyes 
Now if thou would’st, when all have auwen him over, 

L From death to life thou maghtat hem yet recover 
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By F. Marion Crawrorp, Autuor or “Mr. Isaacs,” “Dr. Ciaupius,” “Pau Patorr,” &e. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE improvised banquet at 
the Palazzo Saracinesca 
was not a merry one, but 
the probable dangers to 
the city and the dis- 
appearance of Faustina 
Montevarchi furnished 
matter for plenty of con- 
versation. The majority 
inclined to the belief 
that the girl had lost her head and had run 
home, but as neither Sant’ Dario nor his 
cousin returned, there was much speculation. 
The prince said he believed that they had 
found Faustina at her father’s house and had 
stayed to dinner, whereupon some malicious 
person remarked that it needed a revolution 
in Rome to produce hospitality in such a 
quarter. 

Dinner was nearly ended when Pasquale, 
the butler, whispered to the prince that a 
gendarme wanted to speak with him on very 
important business. 

“Bring him here,’ answered old Sara- 
cinesca, aloud. “There is a gendarme 
outside,” he added, addressing his guests ; 
“he will tell us all the news. Shall we have 
him here?” 

Every one assented enthusiastically to the 
proposition, for most of those present were 
anxious about their houses, not knowing 
what had taken place during the last two 
hours. The man was ushered in, and stood 
at a distance holding his three-cornered hat 
in his hand, and looking rather sheepish and 
uncomfortable. 

“Well?” asked the prince. ‘“ What is 
the matter? We all wish to hear the news.” 

“ Excellency,” began the soldier, “I must 





ask many pardons for appearing thus——”’ 
Indeed his uniform was more or less dis- 
arranged and he looked pale and fatigued. 

“Never mind your appearance. Speak 
up,” answered old Saracinesca in encourag- 
ing tones. 

“ Excellency,’ said the man, “I must 
apologise, but there is a gentleman who 
calls himself Don Giovanni, of your revered 
name a4 

“T know there is. 
about him?” 

“He is not the Signor Principe di Sant’ 
lario, Excellency. He calls himself by 
another name—Marchese di—di—here is his 
card, Excellency.” 





He is my son. What 


“My cousin, San Giacinto, then. "What 
about him, I say?” 
“ Your Excellency has a cousin ” stam- 





mered the gendarme. 

“Well? Is it against the law to have 
cousins?” cried the prince. ‘“ What is the 
matter with my cousin ?” 

“ Dio mio!” exclaimed the soldier in 
great agitation. “What a combination ! 
Your Excellency’s cousin is in the mortuary 
chamber at Santo Spirito!” 

“Ts he dead?” asked Saracinesca in a 
lower voice, but starting from his chair. 

“No,” cried the man; “ questo 2 il male / 
That is the trouble! He is alive and very 
well!” 

“Then what the devil is he doing in the 
mortuary chamber?” roared the prince. 

“Excellency, I beseech your pardon, I had 
nothing to do with locking up the Signor 
Marchese. It was the surgeon, Excellency, 
who took him for a Garibaldian. He shall 
be liberated at once——” 

“T should think so!” answered Sara- 
cinesca, savagely. “And what business 


1 Copyright 1888 by F. Marion Crawford. 
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have your asses of surgeons with gentlemen ? 
My hat, Pasquale. And how on earth came 
my cousin to be in Santo Spirito?” 

“ Excellency, I know nothing, but I had 
to do my duty.” 

“ And if you know nothing how the devil 
do you expect to do your duty! I will have 
you and the surgeon and the whole of Santo 
Spirito and all the patients, in the Carceri 
Nuove, sufe in prison before morning! My 
hat, Pasquale, I say!” 

Some confusion followed, during which the 
gendarme, who was anxious to escape all 
responsibility in the matter of San Giacinto’s 
confinement, left the room and descended 
the grand staircase three steps at a time. 
Mounting his horse he galloped back through 
the now deserted streets to the hospital. 

Within two minutes after his arrival San 
Giacinto heard the bolt of the heavy, lock 
run back in the socket and the surgeon 
entered the mortuary chamber. San Giacinto 
had nearly finished his cigar and was grow- 
ing impatient, but the doctor made many 
apologies for his long absence. 

“An unexpected relapse in a dangerous 
case, Signor Marchese,” he said in explan- 
ation. “What would you have? We 
doctors are at the mercy of nature! Pray 
forgive my neglect, but I could send no 
one, as you did not wish to be seen. I 
locked the door, so that nobody might find 
you here. Pray come with me, and you 
shall see the young lady at once.” 

“By all means,” replied San Giacinto. 
“Dead men are poor company, and I am in 
a hurry.” 

The surgeon led the way to the accident 
ward and introduced his companion to a 
small clean room in which a shaded lamp 
was burning. A Sister of Mercy stood by 
the white bed, upon which lay a young girl, 
stretched out at her full length. 

“You are too late,” said the nun very 
quietly. “She is dead, poor child.” 

San Giacinto uttered a deep exclamation of 
horror and was at the bedside even before 
the surgeon. He lifted the fair young creature 
in his arms and stared at the cold face, hold- 
ing it to the light. Then with a loud cry of 
astonishment he laid down his burden. 

“Tt is not she, Signor Professore,”’ he 
said. “I must apologise for the trouble I 
have given you. Pray accept my best 
thanks. There is a resemblance, but it is 
not she.” 

The doctor was somewhat relieved to find 
himself freed from the responsibility which, 
as San Giacinto had told him, involved the 
honour of one of the greatest families in 
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Rome. Before speaking, he satisfied himself 
that the young woman was really dead. 

“ Death often makes faces look alike which 
have no resemblance to each other in life,” 
he remarked as he turned away. Then they 
both left the room, followed at a little 
distance by the sister who was going to 
summon the bearers to carry away her late 
charge. 

As the two men descended the steps, the 
sound of loud voices in altercation reached 
their ears, and as they emerged into the 
vestibule, they saw old Prince Saracinesca 
flourishing his stick in dangerous proximity 
to the head of the porter. The latter had 
retreated until he stood with his back against 
the wall. 

“T will have none of this lying,” shouted 
the irate nobleman. “The Marchese is 
here—the gendarme told me he was in the 
mortuary chamber—if he is not produced at 
once I will break your rascally neck 4 
The man was protesting as fast and as loud 
as his assailant threatened him. 

“Eh! My good cousin!” cried San 
Giacinto, whose unmistakable voice at once 
made the prince desist from his attack and 
turn round. “Do not kill the fellow! I 
am alive and well, as you see.” 

A short explanation ensued, during which 
the surgeon was obliged to admit that as 
San Giacinto had no means of proving any 
identity he, the doctor in charge, had thought 
it best to send for the police, in view of the 
unquiet state of the city. 

“ But what brought you here?” asked old 
Saracinesca, who was puzzled to account for 
his cousin’s presence in the hospital, 

San Giacinto had satisfied his curiosity 
and did not care a pin for the annoyance 
to which he had been subjected. He was 
anxious, too, to get away, and having half 
guessed the surgeon’s suspicions was not at 
all surprised by the revelation concerning 
the gendarme. 

“ Allow me to thank you again,” he said 
politely, turning to the doctor. “I have no 
doubt you acted quite rightly. Let us go,” 
he added, addressing the prince. 

The porter received a coin as consolation 
money for the abuse he had sustained, and the 
two cousins found themselves in the street. 
Saracinesca again asked for an explanation. 

“Very simple,’ replied San Giacinto. 
“Donna Faustina was not at her father’s 
house, so your son and I separated to con- 
tinue our search. Chancing to find myself 
here—for I do not know my way about the 
city—I learnt the news of the explosion, and 
was told that two Zouaves had been found 
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dead and had been taken into the hospital. 
Fearing lest one of them might have been 
Gouache, I succeeded in getting in, when 
I was locked up with the dead bodies, as you 


have heard. Gouache, by the by, was not 
one of them.” 
“ Tt is outrageous———”’ began Saracinesca, 


but his companion did not allow him to 
proceed. 

“Tt is no matter,” he said, quickly. “The 
important thing is to find Donna Faustina. 
I suppose you have no news of her.” 

“None. Giovanni had not come home 
when the gendarme appeared.” 

“Then we must continue the search as 
best we can,” said San Giacinto, Thereupon 
they both got into the prince’s cab and drove 
away. 

It was nearly midnight when a small 
detachment of Zouaves crossed the bridge of 
Sant’ Angelo. There had been some sharp 
fighting at the Porta San Paolo, at the other 
extremity of Rome, and the men were 
weary. But rest was not to be expected 
that night, and the tired soldiers were led 
back to do sentry duty in the neighbourhood 
of their quarters. The officer halted the 
little body in the broad space beyond. 

‘‘ Monsieur Gouache,” said the lieutenant, 
“you will take a corporal’s guard and main- 
tain order in the neighbourhood of the 
barracks—if there is anything left of them,” 
he added with a mournful laugh. 

Gouache stepped forward and half a dozen 
men formed themselves behind him. The 
officer was a good friend of his. 

“‘T suppose you have not dined any more 
than I, Monsieur Gouache ?”’ 

“ Not I, mon lieutenant. Itisno matter.” 

“ Pick up something toeatif youcan, at such 
an hour. I willsee that you are relieved be- 
fore morning. Shoulder arms! March!” 

So Anastase Gouache trudged away down 
the Borgo Nuovo with his men at his heels. 
Among the number there was the son of a 
French duke, an English gentleman whose 
forefathers had marched with the Conqueror 
as their descendant now marched behind the 
Parisian artist, a young Swiss doctor of law, 
a couple of red-headed Irish peasants, and 
two or three others, When they reached 
the scene of the late catastrophe, the place 
was deserted. The men who had been set to 
work at clearing away the rubbish had soon 
found what a hopeless task they had under- 
taken; and the news having soon spread 
that only the regimental musicians were in 
the barracks at the time, and that these few 
had been in all probability in the lower story 
of the building, where the band room was 
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situated, all attempts at finding the bodies 
were abandoned until the next day. 

Gouache and many others had escaped 
death almost miraculously, for five minutes 
had not elapsed after they had started at the 
double-quick for the Porta San Paolo, when 
the building was blown up. The news had 
of course been brought to them while they 
were repulsing the attack upon the gate, 
but it was not until many hours afterwards 
that a small detachment could safely be 
spared to return to their devastated quarters. 
Gouache himself had been just in time to 
join his comrades, and with them had seen 
most of the fighting. He now placed his 
men at proper distances along the street, and 
found leisure to reflect upon what had occur- 
red. He was hungry and thirsty, and grimy 
with gunpowder, but there was evidently no 
prospect of getting any refreshment. The 
night, too, was growing cold, and he found 
it necessary to walk briskly about to keep 
himself warm. At first he tramped back- 
wards and forwards, some fifty paces each 
way, but growing weary of the monotonous 
exercise, he began to scramble about among 
the heaps of ruins. His quick imagination 
called up the scene as it must have looked at 
the moment of the explosion, and then re- 
verted with a sharp pang to the thought of 
his poor comrades-in-arms who lay crushed 
to death many feet below the stones on which 
he trod. 

Suddenly, as he leaned against a huge 
block, absorbed in his thoughts, the Iow 
wailing of a woman’s voice reached his ears. 
The sound proceeded apparently from no 
great distance, but the tone was very soft 
and low. Gradually, as he listened, he 
thought he distinguished words, but such 
words as he had not expected to hear, though 
they expressed his own feeling well enough. 

“ Requiem eternam dona eis!” 

It was quite distinct, and the accents 
sounded strangely familiar. He held his 
breath and strained every faculty to catch 
the sounds. 

“Requiem sempiternam— sempiternam—sem- 
piternam !”” The despairing tones trembled 
at the third repetition, and then the voice 
broke into passionate sobbing. 

Anastase did not wait for more. At first 
he had half believed that what he heard was 
due to his imagination, but the sudden 
weeping left no doubt that it was real. 
Cautiously he made his way amongst the 
ruins, until he stopped short in amazement 
not unmingled with herror. 

In an angle where a part of the walls was 
still standing, a woman was on her knees, 
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her hands stretched wildly out before her, 
her darkly-clad figure faintly revealed by the 
beams of the waning moon. The covering 
had fallen back from her head upon her 
shoulders, and the struggling rays fell upon 
her beautiful features, marking their angelic 
outline with delicate light. Still Anastase 
remained motionless, scarcely believing his 
eyes, and yet knowing that lovely face too 
well not to believe. It was Donna Faustina 
Montevarchi who knelt there at midnight, 
alone, repeating the solemn words from the 
mass for the dead ; it was for him that she 
wept, and he knew it. 

Standing there upon the common grave of 
his comrades, a wild joy filled the young 
man’s heart, a joy such as must be felt to be 
known, for it passes the power of earthly 
words to tell it. In that dim and ghastly 
place the sun seemed suddenly to shine as at 
noonday in a fair country ; the crumbling 
masonry and blocks of broken stone grew 
more lovely than the loveliest flowers, and 
from the dark figure of that lonely, heart- 
broken woman the man who loved her saw a 
radiance proceeding which overflowed and 
made bright at once his eyes and his heart. 
In the intensity of his emotion, the hand 
which lay upon the fallen stone contracted 
suddenly and broke off a fragment of the 
loosened mortar. 

At the slight noise, Faustina turned her 
head. Her eyes were wide and wild, and as 
she started to her feet she uttered a short, 
sharp cry, and staggered backward against 
the wall. In a moment Anastase was at 
her side, supporting her and looking into her 
face. 

“ Faustina !” 

During a few seconds she gazed horror- 
struck and silent upon him, stiffening 
herself and holding her face away from his. 
It was as though his ghost had risen out of 
the earth and embraced her. Then the wild 
look shivered like a mask and vanished, her 
features softened and the colour rose to her 
cheeks for an instant. Very slowly she 
drew him towards her, her eyes fixed on his ; 
their lips met in a long, sweet kiss—then 
her strength forsook her and she swooned 
away in his arms. 

Gouache supported her tenderly until she 
sat leaning against the wall, and then knelt 
down by her side. He did not know what 
to do, and had he known, it would have 
availed him little. His instinct told him 
that she would presently recover conscious- 
ness, and his emotions hadso wholly overcome 
him that he could only look at her lovely 
face as her head rested upon hisarm. But 


while he waited a great fear began to steal 
into his heart. He asked himself how 
Faustina had come to such a place, and how 
her coming was to be accounted for. It was 
long past midnight, now, and he guessed 
what trouble and anxiety there would be in 
her father’s house until she was found. 
He represented to himself in quick succession 
the scenes which would follow his appearance 
at the Palazzo Montevarchi with the young- 
est daughter of the family in his arms—or in 
a cab, and he confessed to himself that never 
lover had been in such straits. 

Faustina opened her eyes and sighed, 
nestled her head softly on his breast, sighing 
again, in the happy consciousness that he 
was safe, and then at last she sat up and 
looked him in the face. 

“T was so sure you were killed,” said she, 
in her soft voice. 

“« My darling!” he exclaimed, pressing her 
to his side. 

“Are you not glad to be alive?” she 
asked. ‘For my sake, at least! You do 
not know what I have suffered.” 

Again he held her close to him, ia silence, 
forgetting all the unheard-of difficulties of 
his situation in the happiness of holding her 
in his arms. His silence, indeed, was more 
eloquent than any words could have been. 

“My beloved!” he said at last, “how 
could you run such risks for me? Do you 
think I am worthy of so much love? And 
yet, if loving you can make me worthy of 
you, I am the most deserving man that ever 
lived—and I live only for you. But for you 
I might as well be buried under our feet here 
with my poor comrades. But tell me, 
Faustina, were you not afraid tocome? How 
long have you been here? It is very late— 
it is almost morning.” 

“Is it? What does it matter, since you 
are safe? Youask how I came? DidI not 
tell you I would follow you?’ Why did you 
run on without me? I ran here very 
quickly, and just as I saw the gates of the 
barracks there was a terrible noise and I was 
thrown down, I cannot tell how. Soon I got 
to my feet, and crept under a doorway. I 
suppose I must have fainted, for I thought 
you were killed. I saw a soldier before me, 
just when it happened, and he must have 
been struck. I took him for you. When I 


came to myself there were so many people 
in the street that I could not move from 
where I was. Then they went away, and I 
came here while the workmen tried to move 
the stones, and I watched them and begged 
them to go on, but they would not and I had 
nothing to give them, so they went away 
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too, and I knew that I should have to wait 
until to-morrow to find you—for I would 
have waited—no one should have dragged 
me away—ah! my darling—my beloved! 
What does anything matter now that you 
are safe!”’ 

For fully half an hour they sat talking in 
this wise, both knowing that the situation 
could not last, but neither willing to speak 
the word which must end it. Gouache, in- 
deed, was in a twofold difficulty. Not only 
was he wholly at a loss for a means of intro- 
ducing Faustina into her father’s house un- 
observed at such an hour ; he was in command 
of themen stationed in the neighbourhood, and 
to leave his post under any circumstances 
whatever would be a very grave breach of 
duty. He could neither allow Faustina to re- 
turn alone, nor could he accompany her. He 
could not send one of his men for a friend, to 
help him, since to take any one into his confi- 
dence was to ruin the girl’s reputation in the 
eyes of all Rome. To find a cab at that 
time of night was almost out of the question. 
The position seemed desperate. Faustina, 
too, was a mere child, and it was impossible 
to explain to her the social consequences of 
her being discovered with him. 

“ I think, perhaps,” said she, after a happy 
silence, and in rather a timid voice—“ I think, 
perhaps, you had better take me home now. 
They will be anxious, you know,” she added, 
as though fearing that he should suspect her 
of wishing to leave him. 

“Yes, I must take you home,” answered 
Gouache, somewhat absently. To her his 
tone sounded cold. 

“ Are you angry because I want to go?” 
asked the young girl, looking lovingly into 
his face. 

“Angry? No indeed, darling! I ought 
to have taken you home at once—but I was 
too happy to think of it. Of course your 
people must be terribly anxious, and the 
question is how to manage your entrance. 
Can you get into the house unseen? Is 
there any way! Any small door that is 
open?” 

“We can wake the porter,” said Faustina, 
simply. “ He will let us in.” 

“Tt would not do. How can I go to your 
father and tell him that I found you here? 
Besides, the porter knows me.” 

“ Well, if he does, what does it matter?” 

“He would talk about it, to other ser- 
vants, and all Rome would know it to- 
morrow. You must go home with a woman, 
and to do that we must find some one you 
know. It would bea terrible injury to you 
to have such a story repeated abroad.” 
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“Why?” 
To this innocent question Gouache did not 
find a ready answer. He smiled quietly and 


pressed her to his side more closely. 

“The world is a very bad place, dearest. 
I ama man and know it. You must trust 
me to do what is best. Will you?” 

“How can youask? I will always trust 

ou.” 

“Then I will tell you what we will do. 
You must go home with the Princess Sant’ 
Tlario.” ' 

“With Corona? But P 

“She knows that I love you, and she is 
the only woman in Rome whom I would trust. 
Do not be surprised. She asked me if it was 
true, and I said it was. J am on duty here, 
and you must wait for me while I make the 
rounds of my sentries—it will not take five 
minutes. Then I will take you to the Palazzo 
Saracinesca. I shall not be missed here for 
an hour.” 

“T will do whatever you wish,” said Faus- 





tina. “ Perhaps that is best. But I am 
afraid everybody will be asleep. Is it not 
very late?”’ 

“I will wake them up if they are 
sleeping.” 


He left her to make his round and soon 
assured himself that his men were not nap- 
ping. Then before he returned he stopped 
at the corner of a street and by the feeble 
moonlight scratched a few words on a leaf 
from his notebook. 

“Madame,” he wrote, “I have found 
Donna Faustina Montevarchi, who had lost 
her way. It is absolutely necessary that 
you should accompany her to her father’s 
house. You are the only person whom I 
can trust. Iam at your gate. Bring some- 
thing in the way of a cloak to disguise her 
with.” 

He signed his initials and folded the paper, 
slipping it into his pocket where he could 
readily find it. Then he went back to the 
place where Faustina was waiting. He 
helped her out of the ruins, and passing 
through a side street so as to avoid the 
sentinels, they made their way rapidly to 
the bridge. The sentry challenged Gouache, 
who gave the word at once and was allowed 
to pass on with his charge. In less than a 
quarter of an hour they were at the Palazzo 
Saracinesca. Gouache made Faustina stand 
in the shadow of a doorway on the opposite 
side of the street and advanced to the great 
doors. A ray of light which passed through 


the crack of a shutter behind the heavy iron 
grating on one side of the arch showed that 
the porter was up. Anastase drew his 
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bayonet from his side and tapped with its 
point against the high window. 

“ Who is there?” asked the porter, thrust- 
ing his head out. 

“Is the Principe di Sant’ Ilario still 
awake?” asked Gouache. 

“He is not at home. Heaven knows 
where he is. What do you want! The 
princess is sitting up to wait for the prince.” 

“That will do as well,” replied Anastase. 
“Tam sent with this note from the Vatican. 
It needs an immediate answer. Be 
enough to say that I was ordered to wait.” 

The explanation satisfied the porter, to 
whom the sight of a Zouave was just then 
more agreeable than usual. He put his arm 
out through the grating and took the paper. 

“Tt does not look as though it came from 
the Vatican,” he remarked doubtfully, as he 
turned the scrap to the light of his lamp. 

“The cardinal is waiting—make haste !” 
said Gouache. It struck him that even if 
the man could read a little, which was not 
improbable, the initials A. G., being those of 
Cardinal Antonelli in reversed order would 
be enough to frighten the fellow and make 
him move quickly. This, indeed was pre- 
cisely what occurred. 

In five minutes the small door in the gate 
was opened and Gouache saw Corona’s tall 
figure step out into the street. She 
hesitated a moment when she saw the 
Zouave alone, and then closed the door with 
a snap behind her. Gouache bowed quickly 
and gave her his arm. 

“ Let us be quick,” he said, “ or the porter 
will see us. Donna Faustina is under that 
doorway. You know how grateful I am— 
there is no time to say it.” 

Corona said nothing but hastened to Faus- 
tina’s side. The latter put her arms about her 
friend’s neck and kissed her. ‘The princess 
threw a wide cloak over the young girl's 
shoulders and drew the hood over her head. 

“‘ Let us be quick,” said Corona, repeating 
Gouache’s words. They walked quickly 
away in silence, and no one spoke until they 
reached the Palazzo Montevarchi. Explan- 
ations were impossible, and every one was 
too much absorbed by the danger of the 
situation to speak of anything else. When 
they were a few steps from the gate Corona 
stopped. 

“ You may leave us here,” she said coldly, 
addressing Gouache. 

“But, princess, I will see you home,” 
protested the latter, somewhat surprised by 
her tone. 

“ No— I will take a servant back with 
me Will you be good enough to leave us?” 





she asked almost haughtily, as Gouache still 
lingered. 

He had no choice but to obey her com- 
mands, though for some time he could not 
explain to himself the cause of the princess’s 
behaviour. 

“Good night, Madame. Good-night, 
Mademoiselle,” he said, quietly. Then with 
a low bow he turned away and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. In five minutes 
he had reached the bridge, running at the 
top of his speed, and he regained his post 
without his absence having been observed. 

When the two women were alone, Corona 
laid her hand upon Faustina’s shoulder and 
looked down into the girl’s face. 

“ Faustina, my child,” she said, “how 
could you be led into such a wild scrape?” 

“Why did you treat him so unkindly?” 
asked the young girl with flashing eyes. 
“Tt was cruel and unkind——” 

“ Because he deserved it,” answered Cor- 
ona, with rising anger. “How could he 
dare—from my house—a mere child like 

ou ” 

“TI do not know what you imagine,” said 
Faustina in a tone of deep resentment. “I 
followed him to the Serristori barracks, and 
I fainted when they were blown up. He 
found me and brought me to you, because he 
said I could not go back to my father’s 
house with him. If I love him what is that 
to yout” 

“Tt is a great deal to me that he should 
have got you into this trouble.” 

“He did not. If it is trouble, I got 
myself into it. Do you love him yourself 
that you are so angry?” 

“1!” cried Corona in amazement at the 
girl’saudacity. “Poor Gouache!” she added 
with a half scornful, half-pitying laugh. 
“Come, child! Let us in. We cannot 
stand here all night talking. I will tell 
your mother that you lost your way in our 
house and were found asleep in a distant 
room. The lock was jammed, and you could 
not get out.” 

“] think I will simply tell the truth,” 
answered Faustina. 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Corona, sternly. ‘“‘ Do you know what would 
happen? You would be shut up in a con- 
vent by your father for several years, and 
the world would say that I had favoured 
your meetings with Monsieur Gouache. This 
is no trifling matter. You need say nothing. 
I will give the whole explanation myself, and 
take the responsibility of the falsehood upon 
my own shoulders.” 

“I promised him to do as he bid me,” 
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replied Faustina. “I suppose he would have 
me follow your advice, and so I will. Are 
you still angry, Corona?” 

“T will try not to be, if you will be 
sensible.” 

They knocked at the gate and were soon 
admitted. The whole household was on foot, 
though it was past one o’clock. It is un- 
necessary to describe the emotions of Faus- 
tina’s relations, nor their gratitude to 
Corona, whose explanation they accepted at 
once, with a delight which may easily be 
imagined. 

“But your porter said he had seen her 
leave your house,” said the Princess Monte- 
varchi, recollecting the detail and anxious 
to have it explained. 

“He was mistaken, in his fright,” re- 


turned Corona, calmly. “It was only my - 


maid, who ran out to see what was the 
matter and returned soon afterwards.” 

There was nothing more to be said. The 
old prince and Ascanio Bellegra walked 
home with Corona, who refused to wait 
until a carriage could be got ready, on the 
ground that her husband might have re- 
turned from the search and might be anxious 
at her absence. She left her escort at her 
door and mounted the steps alone. As she 
was going up the porter came running after 
her. 

“Excellency,” he said in low tones, “the 
Signor Principe came back while you were 
gone, and I told him that you had received 
a note from the Vatican and had gone away 
with the Zouave who brought it. I hope 
I did right——” 

“ Of course you did,” replied Corona. She 
was a calm woman and not easily thrown off 
her guard, but as she made her answer she 
was conscious of an unpleasant sensation 
wholly new to her. She had never done any- 
thing concerning which she had reason to ask 
herself what Giovanni would think of it. 
For the first time since her marriage with 
him, she knew that she had something to 
conceal. How, indeed, was it possible to 
tell him the story of Faustina’s wild doings? 
Giovanni was a man who knew the world, 
and had no great belief in its virtues. To 
tell him what had occurred would be to do 
Faustina an irreparable injury in his eyes. 
He would believe his wife, no doubt, but he 
would tell her that Faustina had deceived 
her. She cared little what he might think 
of Gouache, for she herself was incensed 
against him, believing that he must cer- 
tainly have used some persuasion to induce 
Faustina to follow him, mad as the idea 
seemed. 
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Corona had little time for reflection, how- 
ever. She could not stand upon the stairs, 
and as soon as she entered the house she 
must meet her husband. She made up her 
mind hurriedly todo what in most cases is ex- 
tremely dangerous. Giovanni was in her 
boudoir, pale and anxious. He had for- 
gotten that he had not dined that evening 
and was smoking a cigarette with short 
sharp puffs. 

“Thank God!” he cried, as his wife 
entered the room. ‘ Where have you been, 
my darling?” 

“Giovanni,” said Corona, gravely, laying 
her two hands on his shoulders, “ you know 
you can trust me—do you not?” 

“As I trust Heaven,” he answered, ten- 
derly. 

“You must trust me now, then,” said 
she. “I cannot tell you where I have been. 
I will tell you some day, you have my 
solemn promise. Faustina Montevarchi is 
with her mother. I took her back, and told 
them she had followed me from the room, 
had lost her way in the house, and had 
accidentally fastened a door which she could 
not open. You must support the story. 
You need only say that I told you so, 
because you were out at the time. I will 
not lie to you, so I tell you that I invented 
the story.” 

Sant’ Ilario was silent for a few minutes, 
during which he looked steadily into his 
wife’s eyes, which met his without flinching. 

“ You shall do as you please, Corona,” he 
said at last, returning the cigarette to his 
lips and still looking at her. “Will you 
answer me one question 4” 

“Tf I can without explaining.” 

“That Zouave who brought the message 
from the Vatican—was he Gouache ?” 

Corona turned her eyes away, annoyed at 
the demand. To refuse to answer was tan- 
tamount to admitting the truth, and she 
would not lie to her husband. 

“Tt was Gouache,” she said after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“T thought so,” answered Sant’ Ilario in 
a low voice. He moved away, throwing his 
cigarette into the fireplace. “ Very well,” 
he continued, “ I will remember to tell the 
story as you told it to me, and I am sure 
you will tell me the truth some day.” 

“ Of course,” said Corona. “ And I thank 
you, Giovanni, with my whole heart ! There 
is no one like you, dear.” 

She sat down in a chair beside him as he 
stood, and taking his hand she pressed it to 
her lips. She knew well enough what a 
strange thing she had asked, and she was 
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indeed grateful to him. He stooped down 
and kissed her forehead. 

“T will always trust you,” he said, softly. 
“Tell me, dear one, has this matter given 
you pain? Is it a secret that will trouble 
you?” 

“ Not now,” she answered, frankly. 

Giovanni was in earnest when he promised 
to trust his wife. He knew, better than any 
living man, how well worthy she was of his 
utmost confidence, and he meant what he 
said. It must be confessed that the situation 
was a trying one to a man of his temper, 
and the depth of his love for Corona can be 
judged from the readiness with which he 
consented to her concealing anything from 
him. Every circumstance connected with 
what had happened that evening was strange, 
and the conclusion, instead of elucidating the 
mystery, only made it more mysterious still. 
His cousin’s point-blank declaration that 
Faustina and Gouache were in love was 
startling to all his ideas and prejudices. He 
had seen Gouache kiss Corona’s hand in a 
corner of the drawing-room, a proceeding 
which he did not wholly approve, though it 
was common enough. Then Gouache and 
Faustina had disappeared. Then Faustina 
had been found, and to facilitate the finding 
it had been necessary that Corona and 
Gouache should leave the palace together at 
one o'clock in the morning. Finally, Corona 
had appealed to his confidence in her and had 
taken advantage of it to refuse any present 
explanation whatever of her proceedings. 
Corona was a very noble and true woman, 
and he had promised to trust her. How far 
he kept his word will appear hereafter. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Wuen San Giacinto heard Corona’s expla- 
nation of Faustina’s disappearance, he said 
nothing. He did not believe the story in 
the least, but if every one was satisfied there 
was no reason why he should not be satisfied 
also. Though he saw well enough that the 
tale was a pure invention and that there was 
something behind it which was not to be 
known, the result was, on the whole, exactly 
what he desired. He received the thanks of 
the Montevarchi household for his fruitless 
exertions with a smile of gratification, and 
congratulated the princess upon the happy 
issue of the adventure. He made no present 
attempt to ascertain the real truth by asking 
questions which would have been hard to 
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answer, for he was delighted that the inci- 
dent should be explained away and forgotten 
at once. Donna Faustina’s disappearance 
was of course freely discussed and variously 
commented on, but the general verdict of the 
world was contrary to San Giacinto’s private 
conclusions. People said that the account 
given by the family must be true, since it 
was absurd to suppose that a child just out 
of the convent could be either so foolish or 
so courageous as to go out alone at such a 
moment. No other hypothesis was in the 
least tenable, and the demonstration offered 
must be accepted as giving the only solution 
of the problem. San Giacinto told no‘ one 
that he thought differently. 

It was before all things his intention to 
establish himself firmly in Roman society, 
and his natural tact told him that the best 
way to accomplish this was to offend no one, 
and to endorse without question the opinion 
of the majority. Moreover, as a part of his 
plan for assuring his position consisted in 
marrying Faustina’s sister, his interest lay 
manifestly in protecting the good name of her 
family by every means in his power. He knew 
that old Montevarchi passed for being one of 
the most rigid amongst the stiff company of 
the straitlaced, and that the prince was as 
careful of the conduct of his children as his 
father had formerly been in regard to his 
own doings. Ascanio Bellegra was the result 
of this home education, and already bid fair 
to follow in his parent’s footsteps. Christian 
virtues are certainly not incompatible with 
manliness, but the practice of them as main- 
tained by Prince Montevarchi had made his 
son Ascanio a colourless creature, rather non- 
bad than good, clothed in a garment of 
righteousness that fitted him only because 
his harmless soul had no salient bosses of 
goodness, any more than it was disfigured by 
any reprehensible depressions capable of 
harbouring evil. 

There is aclass of men in certain states of 
society who are manly, but not masculine. 
There is nothing paradoxical in the state- 
ment, nor is it a mere play upon the meanings 
of words. There are men of all ages, young, 
middle-aged and old, who possess many 
estimable virtues, who show physical courage 
wherever it is necessary, who are honourable, 
strong, industrious and tenacious of purpose, 
but who undeniably lack something which 
belongs to the ideal man, and which, for 
want of a better word we call the masculine 
element. When we shall have microscopes 


so large and powerful that a human being 
shall be as transparent under the concentrated 
light of the lenses as the tiniest insect when 
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placed in one of our modern instruments, 
then, perhaps, the scientist of the future may 
discover the causes of this difference. I 
believe, however, that it does not depend 
upon the fact of one man having a few ounces 
more of blood in his veins than another. 
The fact lies deeper hidden than that, and 
may puzzle the psychologist as well as the 
professor of anthropology. For us it exists 
and we cannot explain it, but must content 
ourselves with comparing the phenomena 
which proceed from these differences of or- 
ganisation. At the present day the society 
of the English-speaking races seems to favour 
the growth of the creature who is only manly 
but not masculine, whereas outside the pale 
of that strange little family which calls itself 
“society” the masculinity of man is more 
striking than among other races. Not long 
ago a French journalist said that many of the 
peculiarities of the English-speaking peoples 
proceeded from the omnipresence of the young 
girl, who reads every novel that appears, goes 
to every theatre, and regulates the tone of con- 
versation and literature by her never-absent 
innocence. Cynics, if there are still represen- 
tatives of a school which has grown ridiculous, 
may believe this if they please; the fact 
remains that it is precisely the most mascu- 
line class of men who show the strongest 
predilection for the society of the most refined 
women, and who on the whole show the 
greatest respect for women in general. The 
masculine man prefers the company of the 
other sex by natural attraction, and would 
perhaps rather fight with other men, or at 
least strive to outdo them in the struggle for 
notoriety, power, or fame, than spend his 
time in friendly conversation with them, no 
matter how interesting the topic selected. 
This point of view may be regarded as un- 
civilised, but it may be pointed out that it is 
only in the most civilised countries that the 
society of women is accessible to all men of 
their own social position. No one familiar 
with Eastern countries will pretend that 
Orientals shut up their women because they 
enjoy their company so much as to be un- 
willing to share the privilege with their 
friends. 

San Giacinto was pre-eminently a mascu- 
line man, as indeed were all the Saracinesca, 
in a greater or less degree. He understood 
women instinctively, and, with a very limited 
experience of the world, knew well enough 
the strength of their influence. It was 


characteristic of him that he had determined 
to marry almost as soon as he had got a 
footing in Roman society. He saw clearly 
that if he could unite himself with a power- 
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ful family he could exercise a directing 
power over the women which must ultimately 
give him all that he needed. Through his 
cousins he had very soon made the acquaint- 
ance of the Montevarchi household, and seeing 
that there were two marriageable daughters, 
he profited by the introduction. He would 
have preferred Faustina, perhaps, but he 
foresaw that he should find fewer difficulties 
in obtaining her sister for his wife. The 
old prince and princess were in despair at 
seeing her still unmarried, and it was clear 
that they were not likely to find a better 
match for her than the Marchese di San 
Giacinto. He, on his part, knew that his 
past occupation was a disadvantage to him 
in the eyes of the world, although he was the 
undoubted and acknowledged cousin of the 
Saracinesca, and the only man of the family 
besides old Leone and his son Sant’ Lario. 
His two boys, also, were a drawback, since 
his second wife’s children could not inherit 
the whole of the property he expected to 
leave. But his position was good, and Flavia 
was not generally considered to be likely to 
marry, so that he had good hopes of winning 
her. 

It was clear to him from the first that 
there must be some reason why she had not 
married, and the somewhat disparaging re- 
marks concerning her which he heard from 
time to time excited his curiosity. As he 
had always intended to consult the head of 
his family upon the matter he now deter- 
mined to do so at once. He was not willing, 
indeed, to let matters go any further until 
he had ascertained the truth concerning her, 
and he was sure that Prince Saracinesca 
would tell him everything at the first mention 
of a proposal to marry her. The old gentle- 
man had too much pride to allow his cousin 
to make an unfitting match. Accordingly, 
on the day following the events last narrated 
San Giacinto called after breakfast and found 
the prince, as usual, alone in his study. He 
was not dozing, however, for the accounts of 
the last night’s doings in the Osservatore 
Romano were very interesting. 

“TI suppose you have heard all about 
Montevarchi’s daughter ?” asked Saracinesca, 
laying his paper aside and giving his hand to 
San Giacinto. 

“ Yes, and I am delighted at the conclusion 
of the adventure, especially as I have some- 
thing to ask you about another member of 
the family.” 

“T hope Flavia has not disappeared now,” 
remarked the prince. 

“T trust not,” answered San Giacinto with 
a laugh. “Iwas going to ask you whether 
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I should have your approval if I proposed to 
marry her.” 

“This isa very sudden announcement,” 
said Saracinesca with some surprise. “I 
must think about it. I appreciate your 
friendly disposition vastly, my dear cousin, 
in asking my opinion, and I will give the 
matter my best consideration.” 

“T shall be very grateful,” replied the 
younger man, gravely. “In my position I 
feel bound to consult you. I should do so 
in any case for the mere benefit of your 
advice, which is very needful to one who, 
like myself, is but a novice in the ways of 
Rome.” 

Saracinesca looked keenly at his cousin, 
as though expecting to discover some touch 
of irony in his tone or expression. He 
remembered the fierce altercations he had 
engaged in with Giovanni when he had 
wished the latter to marry Tullia Mayer, 
and was astonished to find San Giacinto, over 
whom he had no real authority at all, so 
docile and anxious for his counsel. 

“‘T suppose you would like to know some- 
thing about her fortune,” he said at last. 
“ Montevarchi is rich, but miserly. He 
could give her anything he liked.” 

“ Of course it is important to know what 
he would like to give,” replied San Giacinto 
with a smile. 

“Of course. Very well. There are two 
daughters already married. They each had 
a hundred thousand scudi. It is not so bad, 
after all, when you think what a large family 
he has—but he could have given more. As 
for Flavia, he might do something generous 
for the sake of. e 

The old gentleman was going to say, for 
the sake of getting rid of her, and perhaps 
his cousin thought as much. The prince 
checked himself, however, and ended his 
sentence rather awkwardly. 

“For the sake of getting such a fine 
fellow for a husband,” he said. 

“Why is she not already married?” 
inquired San Giacinto with a very slight 
inclination of his head, as an acknowledgment 
of the flattering speech whereby the prince 
had helped himself out of his difficulty. 

“Who knows!” ejaculated the latter 
enigmatically. 

“Is there any story about her? Was she 
ever engaged to be married? It is rather 
strange when one thinks of it, for she isa 
handsome girl. Pray be quite frank—I have 
taken no steps in the matter.” 

“The fact is that I do not know. She is 
not like other girls, and as she gives her 
father and mother some trouble in society, I 





suppose that young men’s fathers have been 
afraid to ask for her. No. I can assure 
you that there is no story connected with 
her. She has a way of stating disagreeable 
truths that terrifies Montevarchi. She was 
delicate as a child and was brought up at 
home, so of course she has no manners.” 

“TI should have thought she should have 
better manners for that,” remarked San 
Giacinto. The prince stared at him in 
surprise. 

“We do not think so here,” he answered 
after a moment’s pause. “On the whole, I 
should say that for a hundred and twenty 
thousand you might marry her, if you are so 
inclined—and if you can manage her. But 
that is a matter for you to judge.” 

“The Montevarchi are, I believe, what you 
call a great family?” 

“They are not the Savelli, nor the Frangi- 
pani—nor the Saracinesca either. But they 
are a good family—good blood, good fortune, 
and what Montevarchi calls good principles.” 

“You think I could not do better than 
marry Donna Flavia, then?” 

“It would be a good marriage, decidedly. 
You ought to have married Tullia Mayer. 
If she had not made a fool of herself and an 
enemy of me, and if you had turned up two 
years ago—well, there were a good many 
objections to her, and stories about her, too. 
Bat she was rich—eh ! that was a fortune to 
be snapped up by that scoundrel Del 
Ferice |” 

“Del Ferice?” repeated San Giacinto. 
“The same who tried to prove that your son 
was married by copying my marriage 
register?” 

“The same. I will tell you the rest of the 
story some day. Then at that time there 
was Bianca Valdarno—but she married a 
Neapolitan last year ; and the Rocca girl, but 
Onorato Cantalupo got her and her dowry— 
Montevarchi’s second son—and—well, I see 
nobody now, except Flavia’s sister Faustina. 
Why not marry her? It is true that her 
father means to catch young Frangipani, but 
he will have no such luck, I can tell him, 
unless he will part with half a million.” 

“Donna Faustina is too young,” said San 
Giacinto, calmly. “ Besides, as they are 
sisters and there is so little choice, 1 may 
say that I prefer Donna Flavia, she is more 
gay, more lively.” 

“Vastly more, I have no doubt, and you 
will have to look after her, unless you can 
make her fall in love with you.” Saracinesca 
laughed at the idea. 

“With me!” exclaimed San Giacinto, 
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joining in his cousin’s merriment. 
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me, indeed! A sober widower, between 
thirty and forty ! A likely thing! Fortunately 
there is no question of love in this matter. 
I think I can answer for her conduct, how- 
ever.” 

“JT would not be the man to raise your 
jealousy!” remarked Saracinesca, laughing 
again as he looked admiringly at his cousin’s 
gigantic figure and lean stern face. ‘ You 
are certainly able to take care of your wife. 
Besides, I have no doubt that Flavia will 
change when she is married. She is not a 
bad girl—only a little too fond of making 
fun of her father and mother, and after all, 
as far as the old man is concerned, I do not 
wonder. There is one point upon which you 
must satisfy him, though—I am not curious, 
and do not ask you questions, but I warn 
you that glad as he will be to marry his 
daughter, he will want to drive a bargain 
with you and will inquire about your for- 
tune.” 

San Giacinto was silent for a few moments 
and seemed to be making a calculation in 
his head. 

“ Would a fortune equal to what he gives 
her be sufficient ?” he asked at length. 

“Yes. I fancy so,” replied the prince 
looking rather curiously at his cousin. 
“You see,” he continued, “as you have 
children by your first marriage, Montevarchi 
would wish to see Flavia’s son provided for, 
if she has one. That is your affair. I do 
not want to make suggestions.” 

“T think,” said San Giacinto after another 
short interval of silence, “that I could agree 
to settle something upon any children which 
may be born. Do you think some such 
arrangement would satisfy Prince Monte- 
varchi ¢” 

“Certainly, if you can agree about the 
terms. Such things are often done in these 
cases,” 

““T am very grateful for youradvice. May 
I count upon your good word with the prince, 
if he asks your opinion ?” 

“ Of course,” answered Saracinesca, readily, 
if not very cordially. 

He had not at first liked his cousin, and 
although he had overcome his instinctive 
aversion to the man, the feeling was moment- 
arily revived with more than its former force 
by the prospect of being perhaps called upon 
to guarantee, in a measure, San Giacinto’s 
character as a suitable husband for Flavia. 
He had gone too far already however, for 
since he had given his approval to the scheme 
it would not become him to withhold his co- 
operation, should his assistance be in any 
way necessary in order to bring about the 
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marriage. The slight change of tone as he 
uttered the last words had not escaped San 
Giacinto, however. His perceptions were 
naturally quick and were sharpened by the 
peculiarities of his present position, so that 
he understood Saracinesca’s unwillingness to 
have a hand in the matter almost better 
than the prince understood it himself. 

“T trust that I shall not be obliged to 
ask your help,” remarked San Giacinto. “I 
was, indeed, more anxious for your goodwill 
than for any more material aid.” 

“You have it, with all my heart,” said 
Saracinesca warmly, for he was a little 
ashamed of his coldness. 

San Giacinto took his leave and went 
away well satisfied with what he had ac- 
complished, as indeed he had good cause to 
be. Montevarchi’s consent to the marriage 
was not doubtful, now that San Giacinto 
was assured that he was able to fulfil the 
conditions which would be asked, and the 
knowledge that he was able to do even more 
than was likely to be required of him gave 
him additional confidence in the result. To 
tell the truth, he was strongly attracted by 
Flavia ; and though he would assuredly have 
fought with his inclination had it appeared 
to be misplaced, he was pleased with the 
prospect of marrying a woman who would 
not only strengthen his position in society, 
but for whom he knew that he was’ capable 
of a sincere attachment. Marriage, accord- 
ing to his light, was before all things a 
contract entered into for mutual advantage ; 
but he saw no reason why the fulfilment of 
such a contract should not be made as agree- 
able as possible. 

The principal point was yet to be gained, 
however, and as San Giacinto mounted the 
steps of the Palazzo Montevarchi he stopped 
more than once, considering for the last time 
whether he were doing wisely or not. On 
the whole he determined to proceed, and 
made up his mind that he would go straight 
to the point. 

Flavia’s father was sitting in his study, 
when San Giacinto arrived, and the latter 
was struck by the contrast between the 
personalities and the modes of life of his 
cousin whom he had just left and of the man 
to whom he was about to propose himself as 
a son-in-law. The Saracinesca were by no 
means very luxurious men, but they under- 
stood the comforts of existence better than 
most Romans of that day. If there was 


massive old-fashioned furniture against the 
walls and in the corners of the huge rooms, 
there were on the other hand soft carpets for 
the feet and cushioned easy-chairs to sit in. 
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There were fires on the hearths when the 
weather was cold, and modern lamps for the 
long winter evenings. There were new 
books on the tables, engravings, photographs, 
a few objects of value and beauty not jea- 
lously locked up in closets, but looking as 
though they were used, if useful, or at least 
as if some one derived pleasure from looking 
atthem. The palace itself was a stern old 
fortress in the midst of the older part of the 
city, but within there was a genial atmo- 
sphere of generous living, and, since Sant’ 
llario’s marriage with Corona, an air of 
refinement and good taste such as only a 
woman can impart to the house in which she 
dwells. 

The residence of the Montevarchi was 
very different. Narrow strips of carpet 
were stretched in straight lines across cold 
marble floors, from one door to another. 
Instead of open fires in the huge chimney- 
places, pans of lighted charcoal were set in 
the dim, empty rooms. Half a dozen halls 
were furnished alike. Each had three mar- 
ble tables and twelve straight-backed chairs 
ranged against the walls, the only variety 
being that some were covered with red 
damask and some with green. Vast old- 
fashioned mirrors, set in magnificent frames 
built into the wall, reflected vistas of emp- 
tiness and acres of cold solitude. Nor were 
the rooms where the family met much better. 
There were more tables and more straight- 
backed chairs there than in the outer halls, 
but that was all. The drawing-room had a 
carpet, which for many years had been an 
object of the greatest concern to the prince, 
who never left Rome for the months of 
August and September until he had assured 
himself that this valuable object had been 
beaten, dusted, peppered, and sewn up in a 
linen case as old as itself, that is to say, 
dating from a quarter of a century back. 
That carpet was an extravagance to which 
his father had been driven by his English 
daughter-in-law ; it was the only one of 
which he had ever been guilty, and the 
present head of the family meant that it 
should last his lifetime, and longer too, if 
care could preserve it. The princess herself 
had been made to remember for five and 
twenty years that since she had obtained a 
carpet she must expect nothing else in the 
way of modern improvements. -It was the 
monument of a stupendous energy which 
she had expended entirely in that one 
struggle, and the sight of it reminded her 
of her youth. Long ago she had submitted 
once and for ever to the old Roman ways, 
and though she knew that a very little saved 


from the expense of maintaining a score of 
useless servants and a magnificent show 
equipage, would suffice to make at least one 
room in the house comfortable for her use, 
she no longer sighed at the reflection; but 
consoled herself with making her children 
put up with the inconveniences she herself 
had borne so long and so patiently. 

Prince Montevarchi’s private room was 
as comfortless as the rest of the house. Nar- 
row, high, dim, carpetless, insufficiently 
warmed in winter by a brazier of coals, and 
at present not warmed at all, though the 
weather was chilly ; furnished shabbily with 
dusty shelves, a writing table, and a few 
chairs with leather seats, musty with an 
ancient mustiness which seemed to be 
emitted by the rows of old books and the 
moth-eaten baize cover of the table—the whole 
place looked more like the office of a decayed 
notary than the study of a wealthy noble- 
man of ancient lineage. The old gentleman 
himself entered the room a few seconds after 
San Giacinto had been ushered in, having 
slipped out to change his coat when his 
visitor was announced. It was a fixed 
principle of his life to dress as well as his 
neighbours when they could see him, but 
to wear threadbare garments whenever he 
could do so unobserved. He greeted San 
Giacinto with a grave dignity which con- 
trasted strangely with the weakness and 
excitement he had shown on the previous 
night. 

“I wish to speak to you upon a delicate 
subject,” began the younger man, after seat- 
ing himself upon one of the high-backed 
chairs which cracked ominously under his 
weight. 

“T am at your service,” replied the old 
gentleman, inclining his head politely. 

“T feel,” continued San Giacinto, “that 
although my personal acquaintance with 
you has unfortunately been of short duration, 
the familiarity which exists between your 
family and mine will entitle what I have to 
say to a share of your consideration. The 
proposal which I have to make has perhaps 
been made by others before me and has been 
rejected. I have the honour to ask of you 
the hand of your daughter.” 

“Faustina, I suppose?” asked the old 
prince in an indifferent tone, but looking 
sharply at his companion out of his small 
keen eyes. 

“Pardon me, I refer to Donna Flavia 
Montevarchi.” 

“Flavia?” repeated the prince in a tone 
of unmistakable surprise, which however 
was instantly moderated to the indifferent 
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key again as he proceeded. “ You see, we 
have been thinking so much about my 
daughter Faustina since last night that her 
name came to my lips quite naturally.” 

“Most natural, I am sure,” answered San 
Giacinto, who, however, had understood at 
once that his suit was to have a hearing. 
He then remained silent. 

“You wish to marry Flavia, I understand,” 
remarked the prince after a pause. “I be- 
lieve you are a widower, Marchese. I have 
heard that you have children.” 

“Two boys.” 

“Two boys, eh? I congratulate you. 
Boys, if brought up in Christian principles, 
are much less troublesome than girls. But, 
my dear Marchese, these same boys are an 
obstacle—a very serious obstacle.” 

“Less serious than you may imagine, 
perhaps. My fortune does not come under 
the law of primogeniture. There is no jfidei 
commissum. I can dispose of it as I please.” 

“Eh, eh! But there must be a provision,” 
said Montevarchi, growing interested in the 
subject. 

“That shall be mutual,’ replied San 
Giacinto, gravely. 

“T suppose you mean to refer to my 
daughter’s portion,” returned the other with 
more indifference. “It is not much, you 
know—scarcely worth mentioning. I am 
bound to tell you that, in honour.” 

“We must certainly discuss the matter, 
if you are inclined to consider my proposal.” 

“Well, you know what young women’s 
dowries are in these days, my dear Marchese. 
We are none of us very rich.” 

“‘T will make a proposal,” said San Gia- 
cinto. “You shall give your daughter a 
portion. Whatever be the amount, up to a 
reasonable limit, which you choose to give, 
I will settle a like sum in such a manner 
that at my death it shall revert to her, and to 
her children by me, if she have any.” 

“That amounts merely to settling upon 
herself the dowry I give her,” replied Monte- 
varchi sharply. “I give you a scudo for your 
use. You settle my scudo upon your wife, 
that is all.” 

“ Not at all,” returned San Giacinto. “I 
do not wish to have control of her dowry ——” 

“The devil! Oh—lI see—how stupid of 
me—TI am indeed so old that I cannot count 
any more! How could I make such a mis- 
take? Of course, it would be exactly as you 
say. Of course it would.” 

“Tt would not be so as a general rule,” 
said San Giacinto, calmly, “ because most 
men would not consent to such an arrange- 
ment. That, however, is my proposal.” 


“Oh! For the sake of Flavia, a man 
would do much, I am sure,” answered the 
prince, who began to think that his visitor 
was in love with the girl, incredible as 
such a thing appeared to him. The younger 
man made no answer to this remark, how- 
ever, and waited for Montevarchi to state 
his terms. 

**How much shall we say?” asked the 
latter at length. 

“That shall be for you to decide. What- 
ever you give'l will give, if I am able.” 

“Ah yes! But how am I to know what 
you are able to give, dear Marchese?” The 
prince suspected that San Giacinto’s offer, 
if he could be induced to make one, would 
not be very large. 

“ Am I to understand,” inquired San Gia- 
cinto, “that, if I name the amount to be 
settled so that at my death it goes to my 
wife and her children by me for ever, you 
will agree to settle a like sum upon Donna 
Flavia in her own right? If so, I will 
propose what I think fair.” 

Montevarchi looked keenly at his visitor 
for some moments, then looked away and 
hesitated. He was very anxious to marry 
Flavia at once, and he had many reasons 
for supposing that San Giacinto was not 
very rich. 

“ How about the title?” he asked suddenly. 

“My title, of course, goes to my eldest 
son by my first marriage. But if you are 
anxious on that score, I think my cousin 
would willingly confer one of his upon the 
eldest son of your daughter. It would cost 
him nothing and would be a sort of com- 
pensation to me for my great-grandfather’s 
folly.” 

a How?” asked Montevarchi. “I do not 
understand.”’ 

“I supposed you knew the story. I am 
the direct descendant of the elder branch. 
There was an agreement between two 
brothers of the family, by which the elder 
resigned the primogeniture in favour of the 
younger who was then married. The elder, 
who took the San Giacinto title, married late 
in life and I am his great-grandson. If he 
had not acted so foolishly I should be in my 
cousin’s shoes. You see it would be natural 
for him to let me have some disused title for 
one of my children in consideration of this 
fact. He has about a hundred, I believe. 
You could ask him, if you please.” 

San Giacinto’s grave manner assured 
Montevarchi of the truth of the story. He 
hesitated a moment longer, and then made 
up his mind. 

“T agree to your proposal, my dear Mar- 
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chese,” he said, with unusual blandness of 
manner. 

“TI will settle one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand scudi in the way I stated,” said San 
Giacinto, simply. The prince started from 
his chair. 

“ One—hundred—and—fifty—thousand !”’ 
he repeated slowly. ‘“ Why, it is a fortune 
in itself! Dearme! I had no idea you 
would name anything so large——” 

“Seven thousand five hundred scudi a 
year, at five per cent.,” remarked the younger 
man in a businesslike tone. ‘ You give the 
same. That will insure our children an 
income of fifteen thousand scudi. It is not 
colossal, but it should suffice. Besides, I 
have not said that I would not leave them 
more, if I chanced to have more to 
leave.” 

The prince had sunk back into his chair, 
and sat drumming on the table with his long 
thin fingers. His face wore an air of 
mingled surprise and bewilderment. To tell 
the truth, he had expected that San Giacinto 
would name about fifty thousand as the sum 
requisite. He did not know whether to be 
delighted at the prospect of marrying his 
daughter so well or angry at the idea of 
having committed himself to part with so 
much money. 

“That is much more than I gave my other 
daughters,” he said at last, in a tone of 
hesitation. 

“Did you give the money to them or 
to their husbands?” inquired San Giacinto. 

“To their husbands, of course.” 

“Then allow me to point out that you will 
now be merely settling money in your own 
family and that the case is very different. 
Not only that, but I am settling the same 
sum upon your family, instead of taking 
your money for my own use. You are 
manifestly the gainer by the transaction.” 

“Tt would be the same, then, if I left 
Flavia the money at my death, since it 
remains in the family,” suggested the prince, 
who sought an escape from his bargain. 

“Not exactly,” argued San Giacinto. 
“First there is the yearly interest until 
your death, which I trust is yet very distant. 
And then there is the uncertainty of human 
affairs. It will be necessary that you invest 
the money in trust, as I shall do, at the 
time of signing the contract. Otherwise 
there would be no fairness in the arrange- 
ment.” 

“So you say that you are descended 
from the elder branch of the Saracinesca. 
How strange are the ways of Providence, 
my dear Marchese!” 


“Tt was a piece of great folly on the part 
of my great-grandfather,” replied the other, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘“ You should never 
say that a man will not marry until he is 
dead.” 

“Ah no! The ways of Heaven are in- 
scrutable! It is not for us poor mortals to 
attempt to change them. I suppose that 
agreement of which you speak was made in 
proper form and quite regular.” 

“T presume so, since no effort was ever 
made to change the dispositions established 
by it.” 

“I suppose so—I suppose so, dear Mar- 
chese. It would be very interesting to see 
those papers.” 

“My cousin has them,” said San Giacinto. 
“T dare say he will not object. But, pardon 
me if I return to a subject which is very 
near my heart. Do I understand that you 
consent to the proposal I have made? If so, 
we might make arrangements for a meeting 
to take place between our notaries.” 

“One hundred and fifty thousand,” said 
Montevarchi, slowly rubbing his pointed chin 
with his bony fingers. “Five per cent— 
seven thousand five hundred—a mint of 
money, Signor Marchese, a mint of money! 
And these are hard times, What a rich 
man you must be, to talk so lightly about 
such immense sums! Well, well—you are 
very eloquent, I must consent, and by strict 
economy I may perhaps succeed in recovering 
the loss.” 

“ You must be aware that it is not really 
a loss,” argued San Giacinto, “since it is to 
remain with your daughter and her children, 
and consequently with your family.” 

“Yes, 1 know. But money is money, my 
friend,” exclaimed the prince, laying his 
right hand on the old green table-cover and 
slowly drawing his crooked : nails over the 
cloth, as though he would like to squeeze 
gold out of the dusty wool. There was 
something almost fierce in his tone, too, as 
he uttered the words, and his small eyes 
glittered unpleasantly, He knew well 
enough that he was making a good bargain 
and that San Giacinto was a better match 
than he had ever hoped to get for Flavia. 
So anxious was he, indeed, to secure the prize 
that he entirely abstained from asking any 
questions concerning San Giacinto’s past life, 
whereby some obstacle might have been 
raised to the intended iage. He pro 


mised himself that the wedding should take 
place at once. 

“Tt is understood,” he continued, after 
a pause, “that we or our notaries shall ap- 
pear with the money in cash, and that it 
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shall be immediately invested as we shall 
jointly decide, the settlements being made at 
the same time and on the spot.” 

“« Precisely so,” replied San Giacinto. “ No 
money, no contract.”’ 

“In that case I will inform my daughter 
of my decision.” 

“TI shall be glad to avail myself of an 
early opportunity to pay my respects to 
Donna Flavia.” 

“The wedding might take place on the 
30th of November, my dear Marchese. The 
lst of December is Advent Sunday, and no 


marriages are permitted during Advent 


without a special licence.” 

“An expensive affair, doubtless,” re- 
marked San Giacinto, gravely, in spite of 
his desire to laugh. 

“Yes. Five scudi at least,’ answered 
Montevarchi, impressively. 

“ Let us by all means be economical.” 

“The Holy Church is very strict about 
these matters, and you may as well keep 
the money.” 

“T will,” replied San Giacinto, rising to 
go. ‘Do not let me detain you any longer. 
Pray accept my warmest thanks, and allow 
me to say that I shall consider it a very 
great honour to become your son-in-law.” 

“ Ah, indeed, you are very good, my dear 
Marchese. As for me I need consolation. 
Consider a father’s feelings, when he consigns 
his beloved daughter—Flavia is an angel 
upon earth, my friend—when, I say, a father 
gives his dear child, whom he loves as the 
apple of his eye, to be carried off by a man— 
a@ man even of your worth! When your 
children are grown up, you will understand 
what I suffer.” 

“‘T quite understand,” said San Giacinto 
in serious tones. “ It shall be the endeavour 
of my life to make you forget your loss. 
May I have the honour of calling to-morrow 
at this time?” 

“Yes, my dear Marchese, yes, my dear 
son—forgive a father’s tenderness. To- 
morrow at this time, and ” he hesitated. 
“ And then—some time before the ceremony, 
perhaps—you will give us the pleasure of 
your company at breakfast, I am sure, will 





you not? We are very simple people, but 
we are hospitable in our quiet way. Hos- 
pitality isa virtue,” he sighed a little. “A 


necessary virtue,’ he added with some em- 
phasis upon the adjective. 

“Tt will give me great pleasure,” replied 
San Giacinto. 

Therewith he left the room, and a few 
moments later was walking slowly home- 
wards, revolving in his mind the probable 
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results of his union with the Montevarchi 
family. 

When Montevarchi was alone, he smiled 
pleasantly to himself, and took out of a 
secret drawer a large book of accounts, in 
the study of which he spent nearly half an 
hour, with evident satisfaction. Having 
carefully locked up the volume, and returned 
the sliding panel to its place, he sent for his 
wife, who presently appeared. 

“Sit down, Guendalina,” he said, “I will 
change my coat, and then I have something 
important to say to you.” 

He had quite forgotten the inevitable 
change in his satisfaction over the interview 
with San Giacinto, but the sight of the 
princess recalled the necessity for economy. 
It had been a part of the business of his 
life to set her a good example in this re- 
spect. 
self before her. 

“My dear, I have got a husband for 
Flavia,’ were his first words. 

“At last!” exclaimed the princess, “I 
hope he is presentable,” she added. She 
knew that she could trust her husband in 
the matter of fortune. 

“The new Saracinesca—the Marchese di 
San Giacinto.” 

Princess Montevarchi’s ruddy face ex- 
pressed the greatest astonishment, and her 
jaw dropped as she stared at the old gentle- 
man. 

“ A pauper!” she exclaimed when she had 
recovered herself enough to speak. 

“ Perhaps, Guendalina mia—but he settles 
a hundred and fifty thousand scudi on Flavia 
and her heirs forever, the money to be paid 
on the signing of the contract. That does 
not look like pauperism, Of course, under 
the circumstances I agreed to do the same. 
It is settled on Flavia, do you understand ? 
He does not want a penny of it, not a penny ! 
Trust your husband for a serious man of 
business, Guendalina.”’ 

“Have you spoken to Flavia? It cer- 
tainly looks like a good match. There is no 
doubt about his being of the Saracinesca, of 
course. How could there be? They have 
taken him to their hearts. But how will 
Flavia behave?” 

“What a foolish question, my dear!” 
exclaimed Montevarchi. “How easily one 
sees that you are English! She will be 
delighted, I presume. And if not, what 
difference does it make?” 

“T would not have married you against my 
will, Lotario,’ observed the princess. 

“For my part, I had no choice. My 
dear father said simply, ‘My son, you will 





When he came back he seated him- ° 
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pay your respects to that young lady, who 
is to be your wife. If you wish to marry 
any one else, I will lock you up.’ And so 
Idid. HaveI not been a faithful husband 
to you, Guendalina, through more than thirty 
years $” 

The argument was unanswerable, and 
Montevarchi had employed it each time one 
of his children was married. In respect of 
faithfulness, at least, he had been a model 
husband. 

“Tt is sufficient,” he added, willing to 
make a coucession to his wife's forcign 
notions, “that there should be love on the 
one side, and Christian principles on the 
other. I can assure you that San Giacinto 
is full of love, and as for Flavia, my dear, 
has she not been educated by you?” 

“ As for Flavia’s Christian principles, my 
dear Lotario, I only hope they may suffice 
for her married life. She is a terrible child 
to have at home. But San Giacinto looks 
like a determined man. I shall never forget 
his kindness in searching for Faustina last 
night. He was devotion itself, and I should 
not have been surprised had he wished to 
marry her instead.” 

“That exquisite creature is reserved for 
a young friend of ours, Guendalina. Do me 
the favour never to speak of her marrying 
any one else.” 

The princess was silent for a moment, and 
then began to make a series of inquiries 
concerning the proposed bridegroom, which 
it is unnecessary to recount. 

“ And now we will send for Flavia,” said 
Montevarchi, at last. 

“ Would it not be best that I should tell 
her?” asked his wife. 

“My dear,” he replied sternly, “when 
matters of grave importance have been 
decided it is the duty of the head of the 
house to communicate the decision to the 
persons concerned.” 

So Flavia was sent for, and appeared 
shortly, her pretty face and wicked black 
eyes expressing both surprise and anticipa- 
tion. She was almost as dark as San Gia- 
cinto himself, though of a very different type. 
Her small nose had an upward turn which 
disturbed her mother’s ideas of the fitness of 
things, and her thick black hair waved 
naturally over her forehead. Her figure was 
graceful and her movements quick and spon- 
taneous. The redness of her lips showed a 
strong vitality, which was further confirmed 
by the singular brightness of her eyes. She 
was no beauty, especially in a land where the 
dark complexion predominates, but she was 
very pretty and possessed something of that 


mysterious quality which charms without 
exciting direct admiration. 

“Flavia,” said her father, addressing her 
in solemn tones, “ you are to be married, my 
dear child. I have sent for you at once, 
because there was no time to be lost, seeing 
that the wedding must take place before 
the beginning of Advent. The news will 
probably give you pleasure, but I trust you 
will reflect upon the solemnity of such en- 
gagements and lay aside “ 

“Would you mind telling me the name of 
my husband?” inquired Flavia, interrupting 
the paternal lecture. 

“The man I have selected for my son-in- 
law is one whom all women would justly 
envy you, were it not that envy is an atro- 
cious sin, and one which I trust you will 
henceforth endeavour id 

“To drown, crush out and stamp upon in 
the pursuit of true Christian principles,” said 
Flavia with a laugh. “I know all about 
envy. It is one of the seven deadlies, I 
can tell you them all, if you like.” 

“ Flavia, [am amazed ! ” cried the princess, 
severely. 

“Thad not expected this conduct of my 
daughter,” said Montevarchi. “ And though 
I am at present obliged to overlook it, I can 
certainly not consider it pardonable. You 
will listen with becoming modesty and respect 
to what I have to say.” 

“Tam all modesty, respect and attention 
—but I would like to know his name, papa— 
please consider that pardonable ! ” 

“TI do not know why I should not tell you 
that, and I shall certainly give you all such 
information concerning him as it is proper 
that you should receive. The fact that he 
is a widower need not surprise you, for in 
the inscrutable ways of Providence some 
men are deprived of their wives sooner than 
others. Nor should his age appear to you in 
the light of an obstacle—indeed there are no 
obstacles i 

“ A widower—old—probably bald—I can 
see him already. Is he fat, papa?” 

“He approaches the gigantic; but as I 
have often told you, Flavia, the qualities a 
wise father should seek in choosing a hus- ° 
band for his child are not dependent upon 
outward——” 

“ For heaven’s sake, mamma,” cried Flavia, 
“tell me the creature’s name !”’ 

“The Marchese di San Giacinto—let your 
father speak, and do not interrupt him.” 

“While you both insist on interrupting 
me,” said Montevarchi, “it is impossible for 
me to express myself.” 

“T wish it were!” observed Flavia, under 
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her breath. “You are speaking of the Sara- 
cinesca cousin, San Giacinto? Not so bad 
after all.” 

“Tt is very unbecoming in a young girl 
to speak of men by their last names 

“Giovanni, then. Shall I call him Gio- 
vanni ?” 

“ Flavia !” exclaimed the princess. “ How 
can you be so undutiful! You should speak 
of him as the Marchese di San Giacinto.” 

“ Silence!” cried the prince. ‘I will not 
be interrupted! The Marchese di San Gia- 
cinto will call to-morrow, after breakfast, and 
will pay his respects to you. You will re- 
ceive him in a proper spirit.” 

“Yes, papa,” replied Flavia, suddenly 
growing meek, and folding her hands sub- 
missively. 

“He has behaved with unexampled lib- 
erality,” continued Montevarchi, “and I 
need hardly say that as the honour of our 
house was concerned I have not allowed 
myself to be outdone. Since you refuse to 
listen to the words of fatherly instruction 
which it is natural I should speak on this 
occasion, you will at least remember that 
your future husband is entirely such a man 
as I would have chosen, that he is a Sara- 
cinescea, as well as a rich man, and that he 
has been accustomed in the women of his 
family to a greater refinement of manner 
than you generally think fit to exhibit in 
the presence of your father.” 

“Yes, papa. May I go, now?” 

“Tf your conscience will permit you to 
retire without a word of gratitude to your 
parents, who in spite of the extreme singu- 
larities of your behaviour have at last 
provided you with a suitable husband; if, I 
say, you are capable of such ingratitude, 
then, Flavia, you may certainly go.” 

“T was going to say, papa, that I thank 
you very much for my husband, and mamma, 
too.” 

Thereupon she kissed her father’s and her 
mother’s hands with great reverence and 
turned to leave the room. Her gravity 
forsook her, however, before she reached the 
door. 

“Evviva! Hurrah!” she cried, suddenly 
skipping across the intervening space and 
snapping her small fingers like a pair of 
castanets. ‘“Evviva! Married at last! 
Hurrah!” And with this parting salute 
she disappeared. 

When she was gone, her father and 
mother looked at each other, as they had 
looked many times before in the course of 
Flavia’s life. They had found little difficulty 
in bringing up their other children, but 





Flavia was a mystery to them both. The 
princess would have understood well enough 
a thorough English girl, full of life and 
animal spirits, though shy and timid in the 
world, as the elderly lady had herself been 
in her youth. But Flavia’s character was 
incomprehensible to her northern soul. 
Montevarchi understood the girl better, but 
loved her even less. What seemed odd in 
her to his wife, to him seemed vulgar and 
ill-bred, for he would have had her like the 
rest, silent and respectful in his presence, 
and in awe of him as the head of the house, 
if not in fact, at least in manner. But 
Flavia’s behaviour was in the eyes of Romans 
a very serious objection to her as a wife for 
any of their sons, for in their view moral 
worth was necessarily accompanied by out- 
ward gravity and decorum, and a light 
manner could only be the visible sign of a 
giddy heart. 

“if only he does not find out what she 
is like !”’ exclaimed the princess at last. 

“T devoutly trust that heaven in its mercy 
may avert such a catastrophe from our 
house,” replied Montevarchi, who, however, 
seemed to be occupied in adding together 
certain sums upon his fingers. 

San Giacinto understood Flavia better 
than either of her parents ; and although his 
marriage with her was before all things a 
part of his plan for furthering his worldly 
interests, it must be confessed that he had a 
stronger liking for the girl than her father 
would have considered indispensable in such 
affairs. The matter was decided at once, 
and in a few days the preliminaries were 
settled between the lawyers, while Flavia 
exerted the utmost pressure possible upon 
the parental purse in the question of the 
trousseau. 

It may seem strange that at the time when 
all Rome was convulsed by an internal revo- 
lution, and when the temporal power ap- 
peared to be in very great danger, Monte- 
varchi and San Giacinto should have been 
able to discuss so coolly the conditions of the 
marriage, and even to fix the wedding day. 
The only possible explanation of this fact is 
that neither of them believed in the revo- 
lution at all. It is a noticeable characteristic 
of people who are fond of money that they 
do not readily believe in any great changes. 
They are indeed the most conservative of men, 
and will count their profits at moments of 
peril with a coolness which would do honour 
to veteran soldiers. Those who possess 
money put their faith in money and give no 
credence to rumours of revolution which are 
not backed by cash. Once or twice in history 
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they have been wrong, but it must be con- 
fessed that they have very generally been right. 

As for San Giacinto, his own interests 
were infinitely more absorbing to his atten- 
tion than those of the world at large, and 
being a man of uncommonly steady nerves, 
it seems probable that he would have calmly 
pursued his course in the midst of much 
greater disturbances than those which affected 
Rome at that time, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuen Anastase Gouache was at last re- 
lieved from duty and went home in the gray 
dawn of the twenty-third, he lay down to rest 
expecting to reflect upon the events of the 
night. The last twelve hours had been the 
most eventful of his life ; indeed less than 
that time had elapsed since he had bid fare- 
well to Faustina in the drawing-room of the 
Palazzo Saracinesca, and yet the events 
which had occurred in that short space had 
done much towards making him another 
man. The change had begun two years 
earlier, and had progressed slowly until it 
was completed all at once by a chain of un- 
foreseen circumstances. He realised the fact, 
and as this change was not disagreeable to 
him he set himself to think about it. In- 
stead of reviewing what had happened, how- 
ever, he did what was much more natural in 
his case, he turned upon his pillow and fell 
fast asleep. He was younger than his 
years, though he counted less than thirty, 
and his happy nature had not yet formed 
that horrible habit of wakefulness which will 
not yield even to bodily fatigue. He lay 
down and slept like a boy, disturbed by no 
dreams and troubled by no shadowy revival 
of dangers or emotions past. 

He had placed a gulf between himself and 
his former life. What had passed between 
him and Faustina, might under other cir- 
cumstances have become but a romantic 
episode in the past, to be thought of with 
a certain tender regret, half fatuous, half 
genuine, whenever the moonlight chanced to 
cast the right shadow and the artist’s mind 
was in the contemplative mood. The 
peculiar smell of broken masonry, when it is 
a little damp, would recall the impression, 
perhaps ; an old wall knocked to pieces by 
builders would, through his nostrils, bring 
vividly before him that midnight meeting 
amid the ruins of the barracks, just as the 
savour of a certain truffle might bring back 
the memory of a supper at Voisin’s, or as, 
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twenty years hence; the pasty grittiness of 
rough maize bread would make him re- 
member the days when he was chasing 
brigands in the Samnite hills. But this was 
not to be the case this time. There was 
more matter for reminiscence than a ray of 
moonlight on a fair face, or the smell of 
crumbling mortar. 

There was a deep and sincere devotion on 
both sides, in two persons both singularly 
capable of sincerity, and both foresaw that 
the result of this love could never be in- 
difference. The end could only be exceeding 
happiness, or mortal sorrow. Anastase and 
Faustina were not only themselves in earnest ; 
each knew instinctively that the other would 
be faithful, a condition extremely rare in 
ordinary cases. Each recognised that the 
obstacles were enormous, but neither doubted 
for a moment that means would be found to 
overcome them. 

In some countries the marriage of these 
two would have been a simple matter enough. 
A man of the world, honourable, successful, 
beginning to be famous, possessed of some 
fortune, might aspire to marry any one he 
pleased in lands where it is not a disgrace to 
have acquired the means of subsistence by 
one’s own talent and industry. Artists 
and poets have sometimes made what 
are called great marriages. But in 
Rome, twenty years ago, things were very 
different. It is enough to consider the way 
in which Montevarchi arranged to dispose of 
his daughter Flavia to understand the light 
in which he would have regarded Faustina’s 
marriage with Anastase Gouache. The very 
name of Gouache would have raised a laugh 
in the Montevarchi household had any one 
suggested that a woman of that traditionally 
correct race could ever make it her own. 
There were persons in Rome, indeed, who 
might have considered the matter more 
leniently. Corona Sant’ Ilario was one of 
these ; but her husband and father-in-law 
would have opened their eyes as wide as old 
Lotario Montevarchi himself, had the match 
been discussed before them. Their patriar- 
chally exclusive souls would have been 
shocked and the dear fabric of their inborn 
prejudices shaken to its deepest foundations. 
It was bad enough, from the point of view 
of potential matrimony, to earn money, 
even if one had the right to prefix “Don” to 
one’s baptismal name. But to be no Don 
and to receive coin for one’s labour was a 
far more insurmountable barrier against 
intermarriage with the patriarchs than here- 
ditary madness, toothless old age, leprosy, 
or lack of money. 
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Gouache had acquired enough knowledge 
of Roman life to understand this, and no- 
thing short of physical exhaustion would 
have prevented his spending his leisure in 
considering the means of overcoming such 
stupendous difficulties. When he awoke his 
situation presented itself clearly enough to 
his mind, however, and occupied his thoughts 
throughout the remainder of the day. 
Owing to the insurrection his departure was 
delayed for twenty-four hours, and his duty 
was likely to keep him busily engaged during 
the short time that remainded to him. The 
city was in a state of siege and there would 
be a perpetual service of patrols, sentries and 
general maintenance of order. The perform- 
ance of labours almost mechanical left him 
plenty of time for reflection, though he found 
it hard to spare a moment in which to see 
any of his friends. 

He was very anxious to meet the Princess 
Sant’ Ilario, whose conduct on the previous 
night had seriously alarmed him. It was 
to her that he looked for assistance in his 
troubles, and the consciousness that she was 
angry with him was a chief source of distress, 
In the course of the few words he had ex- 
changed with her, she had made it sufficiently 
clear to him that although she disapproved 
in principle of his attachment to Faustina, 
she would do nothing to hinder his marriage 
if he should be able to overcome the ob- 
stinacy of the girl’s parents. He was at 
first at a loss to explain her severity to him 
when she had left her house to take Faustina 


home. Being wholly innocent of any share 
in the latter’s mad course, it did not at first 
enter his mind that Corona could attribute 
to him any blame in the matter. On the 
contrary, he knew that if the girl’s visit to 
the ruined barracks remained a secret, this 
would be owing quite as much to his own 
discretion and presence of mind as to the 
princess’s willingness to help him, Not a 
little, too, was due to good luck, since the 
least difference in the course of events must 
have led to immediate discovery. 

A little thought led him to a conclusion 
which wounded his pride while it explained 
Corona’s behaviour. It was evident that 
she had believed in a clandestine meeting, 
prearranged between the lovers at the instig- 
ation of Gouache himself, and she had 
probably supposed this meeting to be only 
the preliminary to a runaway match. How, 
indeed, could Faustina have expected to 
escape observation, even had there been no 
revolution in Rome, that night? Corona 
clearly thought that the girl had never 
intended to come back, that Gouache had 
devised means for their departure, and that 
Faustina had believed the elopement possible 
in the face of the insurrection. Anastase, 
on finding himself in the small hours of the 
morning with Faustina on his hands and 
knowing that discovery must follow soon 
after daybreak, had boldly brought her to 
the Palazzo Saracinesca and had demanded 
Corona’s assistance. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 


Engraved by O. Lacovur, from the Picture by Lorenzi Di Crepi in the National Gallery. 








